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Tue annals of the world successively 
demonstrate the impossibility of per- 
fect equality, or of complete personal 
independence, in communities of hu- 
man beings. The unrestrained will of 
the savage of the forest can exist only 
in his solitude; but the eternal dis- 
cord of human passions forbids the 
irresponsibility of conduct and action 
in the intercourse of man with man, 
because humanity, industry, probity, 
and wisdom, are so unequally distri- 
buted among mo 

And so it must ever be, until the 
dawn of that day when the sun shall 
smile upon a world regenerated by a 
universal knowledge and love of the 
Creator, and man be again deemed 
worthy of the once glorious privilege 
of Israel, to hay God hii for his 
immediate ruler. 

The unanimous invitation which 
called the warlike Ruric to assume the 
sovereignty of the turbulent and ill- 
assorted Union formed by the adven- 
turous founders of Novgorod the Great 
with sundry tribes of the aborigines, 
alone quelled the internal dissensions 
and anarchy which had left it a prey 
to its external enemies. The infant 
state quickly experienced the benefit 
of its voluntary snbmission, in the se- 
curity produced by combined exertion, 
and prosperity and power soon marked 
its progress, under the firm and provi- 
dent rule of the first Velikie Knies, 

While the Novgorodians were pass- 
ing through vicissitudes which resulted 
in the birth of an Empire, the Sclayo- 
nians, who had been left by them on 
the banks of the Borysthenes, were 
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oppressed by the hostilities of the Kha- 
zares, @ fierce and powerful people, 
originally from the Caucasian isthmus, 
but whose vast territories,* at this 
period, included the Crimean penin- 
sula, together with what is now the 
South of Russia, extending to Molda- 
via and Wallachia. They levied tri- 


bute along this wide frontier, and at 
last carried their depredations to the 
walls of Kief. 


The fame of the success and rising 
importance of their brethren on the 
Volkoff, since they had established 
themselves under the protecting sway 
of Ruric, having reached the harassed 
Kieyians, they immediately despatched 
an embassy to Novgorod to solicit a 
Prince of the same race for themselves, 
under whose auspices they might hope 
for the like good fortune; and Ruric 
accepting the proposal as readily as 
before, his stepson, Oskold, was de- 
puted to reign over them. 

This Prince, on his arrival at Kief, 
formed a defensive alliance with the 
Uzes (or Kumanians, as they are term- 
ed by Herodotus), by which means 
the Khazares were totally defeated, 
and even ultimately driven by the Uzes 
from the Tauriec peninsula, 

Oskold having thus delivered the 
suppliant city by the overthrow of its 
enemies, speedily indicated the com- 
mencement of that system which was to 
distinguish the policy of Russia through 
succeeding ages ; and annexing Kief to 
the Northern Union, made it dependent 
on, while it long prospered under, the 
iron sceptre of Ruric. 

But the memory of a benefactor 
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rarely outlives the season of adversity ; 
and after the deaths of the first Grand 
Prince and his viceroy, Kief disdained 
to acknowledge the superiority of a 
state which she contemptuously term- 
ed an offshoot of her own. She soon 
found, however, how tenacious was the 
hold of that hand destined in after 
times to compress her securely in its 

asp, and which proved thus early 

ow eager it was to seize, and how 
firmly it could retain. 

Oleg, the guardian of Igor, the suc- 
cessor of Ruric, on the first symptoms 
of revolt, resolutely asserted that the 
submission to Oskold had constituted 
Kief an inseparable portion of Russian 
territory, and, without hesitation, 
transferred thither the residence of 
the Velikie Knies. Yet though Kief 
thus became the seat of government, 
this first resting-place of the Dacian 
Sclavi was ever considered by the Nov- 
gorodians, or, as they were soon styled, 
«¢Great Russians,” as no more than 
the first addition to their dominions; 
wherefore, notwithstanding its subse- 
quent long separation from the grow- 
ing Empire, during its subjection to 
the Crown of Poland, it has ever re- 
tained, with the surrounding districts 
of Tchernigof, Sivirsk, Kursk, Orel, 
and Tambof, the appellation of “ Lit- 
tle Russia.” 

It would be taking into our hands 
too much of the province of the chro- 
nologist, without interesting the reader, 
if we were to trace minutely the reigns 
of the Grand Princes immediately suc- 
ceeding Igor. They adhered, how- 
ever, to the policy of their great found- 
er; the district between Novgorod 
and Kief was speedily incorporated, 
and Russian territory continued to ex- 
pand on the self-same principle of the 
voluntary submission of isolated states, 
and then the certain and gradual sub- 
jugation and consolidation of those 
that intervened. Livonia and Estho- 
nia were thus annexed; and so rapid 
was the increase, that Russian com- 
merce had already reached the Euxine, 
when the sceptre of the Velikie Knizs 
fell to Viadimir the Great, a.p. 976. 

An era was about to dawn under 
the sway of this Prince, that was to 
overturn the bloody temple of Upsal, 
and the thrones of Odin and Thor— 
that was to change the Deity from a 
sanguinary monster into a beneficent 
and all-pervading Spirit, and to raise 
his dwelling from the dismal recesses 
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of the forest to a world of everlasting 
light and glory beyond the skies. 

The wisdom and energy of Vladimir 
found a wide field in which to display 
themselves ; he immediately perceived 
the necessity of endeavouring to en- 
lighten his barbarous subjects, and 
prudently resolved to be himself the 
great example and means of reforma- 
tion, as he alone had sagacity to per- 
ceive the great need of improvement. 

An alliance with a princess of some 
royal house, whose subjects were con- 
spicuous for arts and refinement, seem- 
ed to him the most powerful means of 
importing civilisation into the rude 
North. It would, indeed, have been 
no difficult task for him to have made 
a selection, among the nations of Eu- 
rope, of one whose manners would 
have been an immeasurable advance 
on those of his own people; but his 
ambition, or perhaps his judgment, 
turned his aspirations towards the fa- 
mous city of Constantine. 

Another irruption of the Huns would 
have less surprised Basilius Porphyro- 
genitus, who, at this period, held the 
dwindled sceptre of the East, than did 
the offer of the Northern barbarian. 
But the Church had now become a 
preponderating influence in the State, 
and Photius the Patriarch, perceiving, 
at a glance, the great advantage he 
might derive, by proper stipulation, 
for such a condescension, laboured to 
soothe the pride of the Emperor, and 
to turn his ideas into a new train. 

The contest for episcopal jurisdic- 
tion and dignity was now raging fierce- 
ly between the Chair of St. Peter and 
the Throne of the Patriarch, and the 
imagination of Photius dwelt, not only 
on the glory of the conversion of a 
pagan population, but on the spiritual 
superiority over a country of unknown 
extent, and the incalculable weight it 
might throw into the balance, in his 
keen and bitter rivalry with the Bishop 
of Rome. 

Vladimir, ignorant of this subtle 
policy, and impatient for his object, 
immediately adopted means which he 
deemed the most effectual for com- 
bating the prejudices of the Greek 
monarch. ‘The victory of Ptolemy 
had wrested Taurica Chersonesus 
from the sway of Mithridates, and 
placed it under Roman rule; and it 
continued so, though harassed by in- 
vaders in every age, until Adrian re- 
duced the limits of his empire, keeping 
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the city of Chersonesus alone within 
the pale of his dominions on the north- 
ern side. The interior of the penin- 
sula was thenceforth governed, under a 
republican form, by “ pretevous,” or 
magistrates, who bore the popular ti- 
tles of * fathers of their country,” and 
were the chiefs of the Senate during 
peace, and of the army in time of 
war, 

But in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury A.D. 840, the Emperor Theo- 
philus again constituted the peninsula 
into a Roman province, when its re- 
publican form of government ceased ; 
and its interests and its fears causing 
it to submit easily to the yoke, St. 
Cyril was sent to convert the inhabi- 
tants 

This vulnerable point seemed to in- 
vite the stern courtship of the Russian 
monarch; and he determined to se- 
cond his addresses for the hand of a 
royal bride by invading the dominions 
of her house. He entered the penin- 
sula at the head of a great army, 
speedily overran it, and laid siege to 
the ancient capital of Heracleotic 
Chersoneus, at its southern extre- 
mity. 

The account of this inroad inducing 
Basilius to agree quickly in the views 
of the Patriarch, he at once despatch- 
ed ambassadors to the invader, with 
the richest presents, and an offer of 
alliance. Terms were reciprocally pro- 
posed and accepted. Vladimir was to 
withdraw his army, renounce the war- 
like gods of the North, and, being 
received into the Greek Church, to 
mae deemed worthy of a Christian 
wife. 

Tke Grand Prince immediately pre- 
pared to perform his contract; but 
finding that Basilius, after the immi- 
nent danger was passed, was unex- 
pectedly tardy about the other part of 
the engagement, he resolved to do 
justice to himself; and returning in 
haste, again besieged the city, vowing 
that his baptism should take place 
within its walls.* He stormed it after 
a memorable and protracted resistance 
from the Chersonites, and Russian 
arms triumphed on that famous pro- 
montory on which, after the revolu- 
tion of nearly nine centuries, the 
swoops of the N orthern eagle were to 
be arrested by the champions of Free- 
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dom— when the rampartless and se- 
cluded port of Ctenos, which sheltered 
the Tose of the victorious Grand 
Prince, should be surmounted by the 
frowning batteries of Sebastopol, the 
refuge of the disgraced fleet of the 
overweening Czar — when peaceful 
Cymbalo, the haven of the industrious 
Genoese, should become the Balaklava 
of trampling squadrons and bristling 
battalions, and when the successor of 
Vladimir might contrast the capture 
of Theodori with the bloody reverse 
of Inkermann. 

The success of the conqueror was 
followed by the immediate acceptance 
of the suitor, and the Emperor hasten. 
ed to fulfil his neglected agreement. 
Vladimir redeemed his vow by being 
publicly baptised in the captured city, 
together with his twelve sons, and 
took the name of “ Basilius;” when 
Anne, the sister of the proud succes- 
sor of the Cesars (with the assurance 
of meriting heaven by the sacrifice), 
gave her reluctant hand to the bar- 
barian, who magnanimously signalised 
his nuptials by restoring the Heracleo- 
tic peninsula to the sceptre of “ his 
brother of the East.” 

Little was it imagined that a future 
autocrat of the North should establish 
his stronghold on that very Chersone- 
sus, and from thence cast greedy eyes 
on the city of the Bosphorus, 

At the suggestion of the Emperor 
Michael, Cyrus was constituted the 
first metropolitan of the North; and 
after the glory of convincing and pa 
tising twenty thousand of the docile 
subjects of Vladimir on the same day, 
he consecrated the year 987 by the 
formal reception of Russia within the 
pale of the Greek Church. Nor must 
it be supposed that the Grand Prince 
obtained such an advantage without 
considerable personal concessions. 
The adoption of a sublime belief 
might not, indeed, have been either 
difficult or repugnant to his mind ; but 
the extensive alterations in his domes- 
tic arrangements must have excited 
some feelings of commiseration, for his 
eight hundred wives were ey 
dismissed, to make room for the G 
princess. 

Scholars and artisans were now ea- 
gerly encouraged from Constantinople 
to Kief; and though their efforts to 
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diffuse learhing and inculcate industry 
could have been but partially success- 
ful during the reign of the first patron 
of the spiritual and scientific enlight- 
enment of Russia, it must be felt that 
the epithet of great has been justly 
applied to Vladimir; not as a con- 
eror ahd destroyer, but as a bene- 
fhetor of mankind , for he did more to 
evoke the energies, arouse the emula- 
tion, and dispel the ignorance of his 
le, than a thousand victors. Nor 
is he less entitled to that of saint, by 
which succeeding ages have distin- 
guished him, for he was the first to 
perceive that the absurdities of pagan- 
ism were insuperable obstacles to the 
pro of Russia. 
hat, therefore, his ambition sug- 
; his wisdom confirmed; and as 
e listened to and dwelt ow the pre- 
cepts of the Grecian philosopher, he 
found that they accorded with huma- 
nity, justice, and morality ; and con- 
trasting them with the cruelties, the 
falsehood, and the impurities of idola- 
try, he was himself the first example 
to his subjects of temperance; chastity; 
and rectitude; and died a.v. 1015, 
having seen with satisfaction the dark 
clouds of heathenism, which so long 
overshadowed the North, burst asun- 
der by the dawn of Christianity. 

We will not travel through a weary 
wilderness, which added nothing to 
the social or territorial progress of 
Russia, and marked only by the bloody 
contentions consequent on the impoli- 
tic division of his vast dominions b 
Viadimir the Great, between his 
twelve sons, continuing until Jarislaus 

wered the rest, and at last 
brought them under his superior au- 
thority. This prince, however, re- 
oe the ne policy, of which 
might have experienced the evil, 


e 

by again subdividing between his five 
sons; and though in both cases the in- 
janction had been left that allegiance 
should be rendered to the elder branch, 
those princes asserted their indepen- 
dence as they were able, and were 


oftener in rebellion inst, than sub- 
servient to, the Grand Prince. 

Those struggles; and this extension 
and confusion of princes, reduced the 
Russian state to a deplorably weak 
and disjointed condition, until Yury 
(George) I. ascended the throne of 
Kief, who, though vigorously asserting 
his precedence, obtained little more 
than a nominal supremacy during his 
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life. His reign, however, comes within 
the design of our paper, he having 
first, a.p. 1147, raised the walls of 
Moscow and its Kremlin, which, after 
braving the storms of six centuries and 
a-half, échoed to the tramp of Napo- 
leon’s veteran heroes. 

The semblance of universal authori- 
ty, which Yury had painfully kept up, 
disappeared at his demise; and the 

titices of Vladimir on the Kliasma, 

ladimir on the Bogue, and Galitsch 
on the Dheister, immediately endea- 
voured to ematicipate themselves from 
the thrall of the Velikie Knies. 

Audrey Yuryevitch finding his power 
thus resisted on every side, adopted 
the expedient which had formerly so 
wellsucceeded with Oleg, and suddenly 
transferred his residence from the 
banks of the Borysthenes to Vladimir 
on the Kliasma, the capital of the most 
powerful of theinsubordinate principali- 
ties. But this resolution was not attend- 
ed with the fortunate results of the first 
experiment, and Audrey found, to his 

rise, that instead of consolidating 
one, he had created three grand prin- 
cipalities. 

Novgorod had never conceded _her 
pretensions to be the head of the Rus- 
sian state, and nourished an inextin- 

ishable jealousy towards Kief, since 

he days of Igor ; but becoming indig- 

nant that Vladimir should be elevated 
into the residence of the Velikie Knies, 
she immediately elected a Grand Prince 
of her own to the chief authority. 
Kief would not acknowledge the con- 
trol of her own peculiar prince for his 
desertion, and Audrey was at last 
made aware, that he was possessed 
only of the principality which he had 
chosen as the seat of his govern- 
ment. 

Thus, the vast state which had taken 
four centuries of laborious care and 
dexterous policy to cement, was broken 
up into three absolutely independent 
grand powers, and a great check was 
given to the progress of Russia, a.p. 
1157. 


But we pause at this gloomy period, 
for the a the Mongole-Tar- 
tarian cavalry shakes the East, as the 
innumerable hosts of the Khan of 
Kaptschak spread from the Volga to 
the Borysthenes. Those were a portion 
of the multitudes of Mongoles and 
Tartars which had been united under 
the banner of the famous Ghinghis, 
and which fell like an overwhelming 
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avalanche upon eastern Europe, a.p. 
1237. 

The early history of the Mongoles 
is veiled in obseurity ; but, in the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, 
they were divided into several hordes, 
each governed by its peculiar Khan. 

Temudschin, the son of Yessukai, 
one of those petty potentates, was only 
thirteen years of age when he suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty of forty 
thousand families, or habithies, and 
even at this early period his restless 
mind conceived the notion of that for- 
midable career which was afterwards so 
terribly fulfilled. As he increased in 
years, his wisdom, fortitude, and valour 
took advantage of the unceasing quar- 
rels of his cotemporary khans; and 
gradually becoming the most powerful 
prince in Mongolia, he called in the 
aid of superstition for the furtherance 
of his ambitious designs, 

Ata d council, held at the source 
of the Onon, or Amoor, a.p. 1206, a 
Kodsha, or sage, who was reputed 
amongst the people as a prophet, en- 
tered, and publicly announcing to him 
the dominion of the world, enjoined 
him, as a special direction from the 
deity, henceforth to assume the appel- 
lation of ‘* Ghinghis Khan.” 

Having made himself absolute in 
Mongolia, in three years he had sub- 
dued the great Kirghises, and several 
hordes to the north of Bucharia, and 
thus was commenced that amalgama- 
tion of the Tartars which has often 
confounded them with their Mongolian 
conquerors. 

Sweeping the north-western bounda- 
ries of China, he overran the nations 
as far as the Oxus, and adding Persia 
to his dominions, in the mere spirit of 
conquest, he despatched an army to 
the north of the Caspian, which pene- 
trated into Kaptschak, causing the in- 
habitants to fly to the protection of the 
Grand Prince of Kief. A combined 
army, under a number of Russian 
princes, united by the common danger, 
together with the Kaptschakian fugi- 
tives (called in the Russian year-b 
Polovitzes) met the fierce invaders at 
the Kalka, a.p. 1223, 

But the star of the Mongole was 
still in the ascendant; six princes of 
Russia were among the slain, and 
about a tenth of their army, which 
survived the contest; was chased by 
the victors to the banks of the Borys- 
thenes. The Mongoles, however, did 
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not, at this time, cross the river, but 
returned by the conquered Kaptschak, 
to meet the great Ghinghis in Bucha-, 
ria, who had led back another army 
from a destructive invasion of China. 

The thirst of conquest being as yet 
unslaked, Ghinghis formed the stupen- 
dous idea of encompassing India and 
southern China, and bringing half the 
world under his sceptre; but his army, 
like that of the Grecian hero, abso- 
lutely refused to penetrate a continent 
that seemed illimitably expanding be, 
fore their weary march ; and chagrined 
and mortified by this unexpected ob- 
struction to his glory, he hastily re- 
turned to Mongolia, where his mission, 
permitted for reasons beyond human 
conception, suddenly terminated, and 
that indomitable spirit was summoned, 
A.D. 1227, from a world, the limits of 
which were too narrow for his insatia- 
ble ambition. 

By a settlement made in his lifetime, 

is empire, or rather his portion of the 
world, was inheritéd by his three sons, 
and his nephew Baaty, or Batu, who 
received Kaptschak, or the countries 
north of the Caspian, as far as the 
Volga, and to include all the conquests 
thenceforth to be made on the Euro. 
n side. A confident and imperious 
injunction, which Batu was soon to 
prove himself so fearfully suited to 
fulfil, when, according to the will of 
Ghinghis, he traced in blood his fatal 
advent to the doomed West. 

He first overwhelmed the Circas. 
sians; the hurricane then penetrated 
the Bashkirey, and soon reaching 
Casan, the immense district was added 
to the Kaptschakian empire, and new 
hordes of Tartars to the hosts of Batu. 
After sacking Moscow, the conqueror 
pushed on towards the North, but when 
within one hundred versts of Novgo- 
rod, he was so deterred by the extreme 
cold, that he turned short for the South, 
and advancing upon Vladimir, the 
Grand Prince was glad to be confirmed 
as a viceroy in his government, on do- 
ing humble homage to the khan of 
Kaptschak. 

ief was forced to surrender after 
an obstinate resistance of ten weeks, 
when its Grand Prince, the brave but 
unfortunate Yury Vselovodovitch, was 
racked before the eyes of the savage 
Mongole. The noblest Russian princes 
offered milk : the dread Batu, and if 
any drops fell upon the ground while 
oye they were immediately to 
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soak them up with their lips, a mark 
of slavery that was ever exacted from 
them during the Mongole-Tartarian 
oppression. 

he Novgorodians or Great Rus- 
sians alone, by reason of their distance 
in the frigid North, escaped the fury 
of the storm, and even prospered 
during the calamities of the sister 
states. They had shaken off the rule 
of the hereditary Velikie Knizs since 
Audrey Yuryevitch had transferred the 
seat of government from Kief to Vla- 
dimir, and under their prince, Alexan- 
der “* Newsky” (who became famous, 
and derived his title of distinction from 
& great victory gained over the Swedes 
on the banks of the Neva), they had 
conquered territories still farther north, 
which included within them the site of 
the modern capital of Russia. But 
the birthplace of the Russian name 
was never subdued by a foreign foe, 
and remained independent until 1447, 
when it was finally united to the rein- 
vigorated empire by the perseverance 
and activity of Ivan Vassiliovitch I. 
The state of Kief, however, groaned 
for eighty years under the Mongole- 
Tartar rule, ere it was seized from 
them by Gedimin, the valiant prince 
of Lutbuania, in the commotions of 
1320. With Lithuania it was incor- 
porated into Poland, and the original 
seat of Sclavian emigrants was totally 
cut off from Russia for three hundred 
and thirty-four years, until it volunta- 
rily reunited itself in 1654. 

On the reflux of the terrible inun- 
dation, Batu left most of the Russian 
princes as viceroys in their tributary 
governments, and retiring, fixed the 
seat of the great Kaptschakian empire 
in the plain now known as the As- 
trachan Steppe, being henceforth called 
** The Tartar Khan,” in distinction to 
the Sovereign of Mongolia. 

The consolidation of this great mo- 
narchy may, therefore, be dated from 
1240, and extended from Casan on 
the north, to Astrachan and Kaptschak 
Proper on the Caspian, including the 
Kuban and Taurica-Chersonese on the 
south. This was the first entrance of 
the Tartars into a district with which 
they became so remarkably associated, 
and they there founded the ancient 
city of ‘ Eski-Krym,”* which thence- 
forth gave a name to the peninsula. 
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The Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburgh possesses two manuscripts 
of the Tartarian original of Abu'l 
Gasi Bahatur Khan, Prince of Kho- 
resm, from which Professor Kher 
made a translation into German about 
a century ago. The Tartars, or Ta- 
tars, derive their origin, says the 
prince-historian, from a horde of Tur- 
comans, which in ancient times spread 
from the Oxus into the Orenburg ter- 
ritory, where they served for ages as a 
rampart against eastern inundation, 
until the overwhelming inroad of the 
Mongoles swept away all opposition. 
Herodotus mentions them as ‘* Masse- 
getes,” and Strabo calls them “ Bro- 
thers of the Khorasmes,” but their ge- 
neral appellation (according to Abu'l 
Gasi) was derived from Tatar, their 
most celebrated Khan. 

Their extraction seems to be corro- 
borated by their language being still 
the old Turkish, which is spoken by 
the Ottomans, with but a slight vari- 
ation of dialect, and is as different 
from the Mongolian as their manners 
and appearance. 

From the time of the subjugation of 
the Kirghises, the first enterprise of 
Ghinghis, the Tartars, of whom the 
former people were a portion, only 
began to acquire notoriety, and from 
that moment their history ceases to be 
exclusive, on account of their being 
distributed under the banners of the 
Mongoles, and identified with their 
conquests, which has made some doubt 
whether they ever were a peculiar 
people. They formed a great part of 
the army of Batu; and when Kapts- 
chak, Astrachan, and Casan were 
overrun, the Tartars of these districts 
found brethren among the troops of 
the Mongolian Khan. When Batu 
fixed the seat of his government on the 
Astrachan Steppe, the inhabitants of 
his new empire were Tartars, all but 
the army of Mongolian warriors who 
followed him from the East ; and those, 
far from their original country, mar- 
rying Tartarian women, their children 
caught the words of the mothers, ra- 
ther than the more difficult dialect of 
the sires, which was entirely forgotten 
by their descendants. 

On the withdrawal of the army of 
Batu from tributary Russia, Michael 
Vselovodovitch, the brother of Yury 


* Reuilly, p. 52. 
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(who had for his patriotism been sa- 
crificed to the vindictive fury of his 
conqueror), endeavoured to rescue his 
country from thraldom, but his devo- 
tion was quickly extinguished in death ; 
and the fatal contentions of his three 
sons, proving equally destructive to 
them all, their Tartar rulers placed 
his grandson, Alexander Alexandro- 
vitch, on the throne of Vladimir, 
which still continued the mightiest of 
all the principalities, and the seat of 
the Velikie Knies, Alexander was 
succeeded by his son Daniel, whose 
era we more particularly notice, he 
being the first Grand Prince who made 
Moscow the royal residence, and re- 
nouncing the ancient title of Velikie 
Knies, assumed that of Grand Duke 
of Vladimir and Moscow, a. p. 1328. 

Ivan Ivanovnitch, the grandson of 
Daniel, endeavoured in vain to make 
some head against the bondage under 
which the Russians groaned, but his 
successor, Demetrius, gained the sur- 
name of “ Donskoi,” from having 
boldly met the Tartars on the banks 
of the Don, and gained the first great 
victory ever obtained over them by 
the Russians. 

The mighty Empire of Kaptschak 
had subsisted up to this period in un- 
broken grandeur, governed by an un- 
interrupted line of the descendants of 
Batu ; but the symptoms of decay in the 
unwieldy body became but too evident 
from internal disturbances, created by 
the increasing number of competi- 
tors for the throne upon every vacancy, 
nntil the reverse sustained by Mamay, 
one of the last of the Grand Khans, 
from their once despised vassal, seemed 
to foreshadow its approaching dissolu- 
tion. The success of Donskoi, how- 
ever, was not attended with immediate 
beneficial results to Russia; for two 
years after Moscow was again inves- 
ted and laid waste, and a Tartarian 
army revenged the former disgrace by 
the total annihilation of Demetrius, 
and two hundred and forty thousand 
of his followers. Yet this advantage 
saved not the Kaptschakian empire 
from the consequences of those evils 
that must ever cause the disruption of 
states, and it finally crumbled, a.p. 
1441, into the four inferior Khanates 
of Kaptschak Proper, Casan, Astrach- 
an, and the Krim. The first lost its 
Khan, in 1506, and three others were 
gale absorbed in the progress of 


ussia. 
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Basilius, changed by Russian pro- 
nunciation into Vassili, revenged the 
death of his father by a predatory in- 
cursion into the northern province of 
Kaptschak; but after his brief reign, 
his dominions were thrown into con- 
fusion by his having selected his bro- 
ther Gregory as his heir, to the pre- 
judice of his son Vassili, whose legi- 
timacy he suspected. His subjects 
rebelled against this unjust decision, 
and the paramount Khan, once more 
taking cognizance of those conten- 
tions, determined in favour of Vassili. 
A furious collision ensued between the 
opposing parties; and Vassili, being 
expelled by arms, was unable to re- 
turn to Moscow until the death of 
Gregory, whose sons, Andrew and 
Demetrius, immediately seizing and 
shutting him up in a monastery, cruel- 
ly deprived him of his sight. The 
incensed Russians rose upon the per- 
petrators of this inhuman act, and 
driving them from Moscow, seated 
Vassili Vassilievitch, ‘‘ the blind,” on 
the throne, a.p., 1426. 

Ivan Vassilievitch I., the restorer 
of his country and the founder of the 
Russian Empire, was the son of this 
Grand Duke, and came to the throne 
indignant in spirit at the narrow 
bounds which circumscribed his power, 
while tradition sounded in his ears the 
once broad and glorious dominion of 
Vladimir the Great. His influence 
and his resources were, at this period, 
far too limited to give him any hope 
of enlarging his territories by the suc- 
cess of his arms, but he had before 
him the example of what his sagacious 
ancestor had achieved by no less effi- 
cacious means, and he wisely resolved 
upon marriage. 

With the offer of disinterested 
friendship and alliance, he obtained 
the hand of Maria, sister of Michael 
Duke of Twer, in whore dominions, 
having established an unsuspected in- 
fluence, he actively busied himself in 
undermining the authority of its so- 
vereign. Succeeding beyond his ex- 
pectations, he seemed suddenly to re- 
member that Michael had inflicted 
great injuries on his father, Vassili 
the Blind, which demanded strict re- 
paration. The Duke was summarily 


deposed, Twer at once annexed to the 
grand principality of Moscow, and 
the subtle a 
himself on his 
tion. 


ssor congratulated 
important acquisi- 
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Maria did not long survive the per- 
fidious act of her husband; but Ivan 
was consoled for his loss by an oppor- 
tunity for prospective advantage in a 
second alliance. 

Thomas Paleologus, having been 
driven from Constantinople, had taken 
shelter at Rome; and the proposal 
of the Grand Duke of Moscow for his 
daughter Sophia was eagerly encou- 
raged by the Pope, who liberally por- 
tioned the Princess, in the hope of 
gaining her husband and his dominions 

rom the domination of the Patriarch. 
Ivan took the bride and the dower ; 
but the Pope had the mortification to 
find that Rophia, on her arrival in 
Russia, had no alternative but con- 
forming to the Greek communion, a 
rule that has been invariably adhered 
to, on such occasions, to the present 


day, 

Tssies Palologus being next heir 
to the throne of the East, the Grand 
Duke now, doubtless for the first time, 
turned a wistful eye towards the Bos- 
ore: but though the marriage with 

phia did not realise any expecta- 
tions of that kind, it led immediately 
to the throwing off of the Tartarian 
yoke. 

Sophia’s notions of royal dignity 
were shocked by the servile homage 
exacted still even by the ambassadors 
of the Khan of Casan, and she re- 
proached Ivan with her marriage to a 
slave. Nettled by the taunt, he avoid- 
ed the usual ceremonial on the next 
occasion; and Sophia, encouraged by 
her success, was soon after favoured 
by a vision, enjoining her to build a 
church on the very spot where the 
houses of the ambassadors stood, with- 
in the walls of the Kremlin. A mes- 
sage was immediately despatched, in- 
forming Ahmet of the interposition of 
heaven, which was not to be contended 
with, And his reluctant consent being 
obtained to the overturning of those 
particular habitations, no others were 
erected ; while his ministers, who had 
been resident at Moscow, were obliged 
to depart. 

b But the attention of Ahmet — 

appily engaged in aiding the southern 
Khans in pnt ats id with Po. 
land, which prevented his revenging 
the insult. na Ivan, taking advan- 
‘age of so fayourable a circumstance, 
collected forces which he had long pre- 


pared, and considerably increased, oF 
the addition of Twer, disclaimed 
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subjection to the Tartars, marched 
suddenly into ancient Bulgaria, be- 
sieged and took the capital of Casan, 
and caused himself to be crowned with 
the very diadem still used in the coro- 
nations of the monarchs of Russia. 

Emboldened by this important suc- 
cess, he carried his arms into the re- 
moter province of Permia; and re- 
ceiving its submission, continued his 
victorious way through the immense 
region extending tothe northern ocean, 
which thenceforward became the boun- 
dary of the Russian dominions, from 
the Ural Mountains to the shores of 
Lapland. 

This broad tract was inhabited by 
tribes of Finns, who had gradually 
spread from their original district of 
“mountains, morasses, and lakes,” 
situated between the sixtieth and 
sixty-fifth degrees of latitude, com. 
prising an area of about thirty thou- 
sand versts, between the Bothnic and 
Finnish gulfs, 

** The original denomination of this 
people is uncertain,” says Schletzer, 

ut they were known to Tacitus by 
the name of Finni. In their own lan- 
uage they call themselves “ Suoma 

ainen,” the people who live in mo- 
rasses ; and their native land, ‘Suomen 
Sari,” the country of the islands; 
but by the Russians they are usually 
designated ‘ Maimisti,” or the nasty 
people. 

Dispersed over the north, from Swe- 
den to Siberia, no primitive stock is 
so widely diffused, except the Scla- 
vonians. Yet have the Finns ever ex- 
isted in the most degraded subjection ; 
and their history, therefore, cannot be 
exclusive, being wound up in the an- 
nals of the Norwegians, Swedes, and 
Russians, who successively dominated 
over them. 

The Permians were the most re- 
markable and powerful, though the 
most remote of all the Finnish tribes. 
They extended from the Dwina to the 
- mountains that separate Europe 
rom Asia; and over them the Nov- 
gorodians maintained a precarious as- 
cendancy, until theit submission to 
Ivan Vassilievitch I., who gave them a 
viceroy, fixing the seat of his govern- 
ment at Kholmoger ; and flushed with 
success, turned his arms towards the 
ancient city of Ruric, the reduction of 
which he had long contemplated. 

Seven years did the Novgorodians 
hold out against this famous siege ; 
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but the verancé of Ivan was re- 
warded by three hundred cartloads of 
gold and silver, which he removed 
with the other spoil. 

The Great Russians enjoyed now a 
doubtful independence of two years 
more; when Ivan again appeared be- 
fore their city, under pretence of show- 
ing his devotion to the Greek Church, 
he being accused of a partiality to the 
Romish supremacy. Theophilus the 
Archbishop was deceived by the arti- 
fice, and aided the entry of the Mus- 
covite prince, who rewarded him by 
instant deposition; and having ap- 
a governors and magistrates of 

is own, Novgorod was inseparably 
united to the territories of the Great 
Duke of Moscow. 

Elated with his victories and his 
riches, Ivan now invaded Lithuania, 
which, amid the convulsions conse- 
—_ on the assumption of indepen- 

ence by the principalities after the 
accession of Audtey Yuryevitch, had 
shaken off its allegiance, and under 
Ringold, its elected prince, had en- 
larged its borders at the expense of 
its hereditary sovereign. Mendag, the 


son of Ringold, had profited y the 
oO 


Mongole inundation to usurp Volhy- 
nia; and Gedimin, the most renowned 
of his successors, having wrested Kief 
from the Tartars, annexed it to Lithu- 
ania. Yaghello, his descendant, mar- 
ried the Polish queen, Hedvig, a.v. 
1386, and the whole had thus passed, 
for a long interval, to the crown of 
Poland. 

The Grand Duke overran Volhynia, 
and entering southern Lithuania, or 
«Red Russia” (a designation both 
then and afterwards so applicable to 
its sanguinary plains), and having 
taken several of its towns, Alexander, 
the brother of John Albert, King of 
Poland (whom the Lithuanians had 
chosen for their Duke), hoping to ap- 

ase the victor, solicited ohana of 

elena, daughter of Ivan and Sophia. 
The Duke of Moscow consented to the 
union, and the Lithuanians were hap- 
py in the prospect of tranquillity ; but 
the same policy which had so suc. 
cessful over the unfortunate Michael 
of Twer, was reserved by the crafty 
Russian to be tried against the hus- 
band of Helena. Ivan speedily al- 
leged, that the whole of Polish Rus- 
sia, ag far as the Berezina, belonged 
to his ancestors, and was therefore his 
by right, and that Alexander had not 
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only broken his agreement to build a 
Greek church for his consort at Wil- 
na, but had forced Polish Russians to 
become Roman Catholics, both of 
which reasons compelled him to resume 
the ancient territories of his family, 
and to regard Alexander in the light 
of an enemy. 

Marching three armies into the do- 
minions of his son-in-law, he imme- 
diately took possession of the count 
about Smolensko and Vitepsk, on both 
sides of the upper Dnieper, and the 
entire north of Lithuania, comprising, 
with Wilna and Grodno, what is known 
as ** White Russia.” 

The Great Duke now saw around 
him an immense territory, acquired by 
unscrupulous exertions during a lon 
reign of fifty-five years, and retaine 
by unwearied energy and activity. 
Ambition had been gratified and hope 
more than realised ; but the time was 
rapidly approaching when the hand 
which had indefatigably raised the pile 
must yield to the pressure of age and 
infirmities, and Ivan wept that he was 
sinking into the grave while he con- 
templated an empire, 

Such an example might moderate 
the absorbing desires of a bustling 
world, and would be salutary, if the 
future of mankind could be influenced 
by the past. 

Gabriel, the son of Ivan and So- 
pis, was crowned by the name of 

asilius, a.p., 1505, whose reign has 
been rendered remarkable by an in- 
vasion of eighty thousand of the Tar- 
tars, under Machmet Gerei, Khan of 
the Crimea, whom the Poles had in- 
cited to attack Russia, in revenge of 
the successes of Ivan Vassilievitch I. 

The Tartars, equally treacherous to 
both parties, first ravaged Podolia, 
and then entering Russia, defeated the 
army of Basilius, and made them- 
selves masters of Moscow, in 152). 
Basilius fled, but being overtaken, was 
or. to sign an acknowledgment 
of his vassalage, and returning to 
Moscow, to prostrate himself before 
the statue of the haughty Tartar. 
The invaders then departed, laden with 
booty, and dragging after them a mul- 
titude of prisoners, exceeding their 
own numbers, whom they sold, like 
cattle, to the Turks; and the Mus- 
covites consoled themselves by over- 
turning and breaking the statue of 
their absent conqueror. 

We have noticed the reign of this 
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Basilius, his name having afforded a 
patronymic for his son, and which was 
not unworthily borne by Ivan Vassilie- 
vitch IL, who ascended the throne of 
Moscow, a.p. 1533. 

The minority of this celebrated 
prince was pee by faithful guar- 
dians; and he had scarcely reached 
his nineteenth year, when he evinced 
symptoms of the spirit of his grand- 
father, in his desire for conquest and 
dominion. The empire of the Turks 
first exciting his covetousness, he 
despatched a splendid embassy to 
Charles V., at Augsburg, anxiously 
endeavouring to draw him thus early 
into a league against the Ottomans, as 
enemies of the Christian name, and 
a secret agreement to divide, for their 
mutual aggrandisement, whatever ter- 
ritories they might sieze from the in- 
fidels. 

But the Emperor of Germany did 
not view with complacency the rising 
power of Russia, and while he readily 
accepted the offer of ‘* two tons of gold 
by the year, to carry on the war against 
the Sultan,” he contrived to evade the 
important items of the treaty, and af- 
fected to attach all the consideration to 
sending three hundred Germans artists, 
which Ivan solicited for the instruction 
of his people. These artists never 
went farther than Lubeck, from whence 
they were induced to return, and the 
jealousies of the Germans forced Ivan 
to suspend his designs upon Turkey, 
and his plans for internal improvement. 
But while he revolved visions of future 
aggression and extension of territory, 
he was careful to consolidate that which 
had been acquired by his grandsire, and 
to establish an absolute authority by 
the most vigorous rule. 

The unlimited power of an auto- 
crat, which had been possessed by 
Ruric and Vladimir, but which had 
fallen into abeyance in succeeding 
reigns, and had not even been exer- 
cised by his great seren, was as- 
sumed and exerted to the utmost by 
Ivan Vassilievitch II. over his sub- 
jects. His despotic severity gained him 
the surname of “the Terrible ;” and 
while the Russians obeyed and trem- 
bled, he added to his dignity by the 
edoption of a new and more important 
style and title. 

Since the time of Daniel Alexan- 
drovitch, who discontinued the appel- 
lation of Velikie Knizs, the Muscovite 
throne had been occupied by “ Great 
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Dukes,” until Ivan the Terrible first 
announced himself, in 1547, as “* The 
Czar of all the Russias.” 

This title, not originally Russian, 
has been derived, with the greatest 
probability, from Kesar or Cesar, a 
word introduced with the Greek Bible, 
and often used to signify Imperator. 
It may have been suggested to Ivan as 
the most royal distinction he could as- 
sume, the Greeks associating the great- 
est ideas of dignity with ‘‘ Cesar,” 
which the Russians, in common with 
the Germans, pronounce ‘ Tsezar,” 
easily abbreviated into Czar. ‘The 
word “korol” signifies a king, and 
“*korolevstvo ” a kingdom ; but Czar is 
applied in a more exalted sense, for 
** Czartsvo,” though also expressing 
kingdom, is far more comprehensive in 
its meaning (extending even to the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms), and 
conveying thereby the idea of unli- 
mited power, such as pertained to the 
Roman monarchs, and conceded by 
the Russians, after their own sovereign, 
only to the German Emperor, whom 
they designate as ‘‘ Rymski Czar,” 
or the Roman Cesar, to which they 
acknowledge his hereditary claim. 

Czar Ivan Vassilievitch, at the same 
period, selected for his armorial bear. 
ings a black spread eagle, with a crown 
on each head, a larger crown between 
them on a golden field, and holding in 
one claw a sceptre, in the other an im- 

rial mound, having also the arms of 

foscow on the breast. He adopted 
the eagle, as being also borne by the 
Emperor of Germany, as he did St. 
George and the Dragon, on being sent 
the Order of the Garter, after his me- 
morable treaty with Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. 

Though disappointed in his early 
project against the Ottomans, Ivan did 
not neglect to try his fortune in an- 
other direction, and to break, for ever, 
the Mongole-Tartar power, which his 
grandfather had so signally curbed. 
A persevering war made him master of 
the territory of Casan, but its capital 
being well fortified, and bravely de- 
fended, opposed an obstinate resistance 
to the besiegers. Resorting toa de- 
vice totally unknown to the Tartars, 
Ivan had the walls undermined, and a 
quantity of gunpowder conveyed to the 
excavations. 

To excite the fanaticism of the Rus- 
sian soldier has ever been a powerful 
stimulant to his valour ; and a solemn 
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mass having been read by the priests 
for the whole army, the Czar was as 
et imploring the favour of heaven on 
his arms, when an explosion burst from 
the ground, and a | portion of the 
wall of Casan was shattered by the 
effect. Rushing in through the sudden 
breach, the besiegers slaughtered all 
before them, and a remnant of the ter- 
rified Tartars, flying through the oppo- 
site gate, sought safety in the forest, 
from whence they escaped over the 
Ural Mountains, and the Khanate of 
Casan was permanently absorbed in the 
Pp o a : 
co ed by important con- 
quest, which freed him from such dan- 
erous enemies on the eastern frontier, 
Tren once more turned his views to- 
wards the South, and descending the 
Volga, invested the city of Astrachan. 
In two years it shared the fate of Casan, 
with the whole district extending along 
the shores of the Caspian ; and the Czar 
ressing forward to the conquest of 
Kerley, the eagle, for the first time, 
peered covetously into the recesses of 
the Caucasus. 

This rugged barrier was pronounced 
by Ivan the south-eastern boundary 
of his dominions, to which having made 
such mighty additions, he returned in 
triumph to Moscow. But resentment 
spurring ambition did not allow of long 
repose ere he turned his attention to 
the north-west, where he eagerly de- 
sired to extend his sway to the Baltic, 
and thus have the remote extremities 
of his empire washed by two seas. 

The provinces of Livonia and Estho- 
nia had formed part of the Russian 
monarchy, in its earliest period,* but 
under the successors of the great Vla- 
dimir, they had gradually broken their 
connexion with the parent state, until, 
in 1558, one hundred thousand Rus- 
sians entered the district of Dorpt, and 
laid waste the country to the city of 
Riga. But these provinces were not 
destined to be added to Russia during 
the reign of Ivan Vassilievitch IL., 
continuing, for a century from this era, 
the objects for which Sweden, Russia, 
and Poland, exhausted themselves in 
bloody contests, which were only ended 
when the treaty of Nystadt finally 
ceded them to Peter I. in 1721. They 
now form the viceroyalties of Riga and 
Revel, and include that portion of the 


* “ Nestor’s Chronicles.” 
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empire distinguished as «‘ Black Rus- 
sla.” 

We have alluded to the particular 
toe by which different districts 
of Russia are denominated, and while 
it is impossible to determine whether 
the origin of these names arose from 
accidental circumstances, or were mere 
arbitrary terms for certain tracts, we 
may mention as parallel instances, that 
ie Servia was anciently called 
** Red Servia ;” German Sorbenland, 
** White Servia ;” and the territory of 
Servitza, “‘the Black Servia.” e 
also find, that as long as the Croats 
dwelt in Bohemia, they designated it 
as ** Bielo Crobatia,” or “* White Croa- 
tia,” while a part of Dalmatia was 
known to them as “ Red Croatia.” 

The Russian distinctions may, there- 
fore, have been the result of precedent, 
if not of accident, or local peculiarity. 

Though foiled in securing the mari- 
time provinces, by the possession of 
which he hoped to counteract the jea- 
lous influence of the Hanseatic League, 
the Czar was compensated by an unex- 
pected opening for the trade and im- 
provement of his dominions in another 
direction. 

The closed gates of the Bosphorus 
prevented commerce from reaching 
Southern Russia, and the traffic of 
the Baltic was monopolised by the 
merchants of the Hanse, who would 
only permit the rude exports of a hu 
empire to issue through their single 
depdt at Novgorod. By the importa- 
tion of the manufactures of civilised 
Europe, through the same narrow 
channel, did they steadily enrich them- 
selves alone, arbitrarily taxing the 
wants and desires of the Russians, 

This League, the commencement of 
which dates so far back as 1164, was 
made between a number of commercial 
cities for their mutual protection and 
benefit, and excluding all others from 
the participation, or even opportunity 
of trade. The ships of the League 
were bound to assist each other in 
every difficulty, and toexpel unprivileg- 
ed vessels from any countries they might 
discover. By the command of the 
Baltic they debarred the rest of the 
world from any intercourse with Rus- 
sia, and Ivan had the mortification of 
feeling his inability to break this ty- 
rannical blockade. But the year 1553f 


t Robertson, B. 9, p. 278. 
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was destined to witness one of those 
events which mark the unmistakeable 
hand of heaven in the progress of the 
world. Baffling human speculation by 
their apparent fortuity, such occur- 
rences involve the fate of empires; and 
it may give rise to curious reflections 
at the present day, that Russia should 
be indebted for the emancipation of 
her commerce to British enterprise 
and courage. 

While the Czar despaired of effect- 
ing his great object, he received intel- 
ligence that a strange vessel had an- 
chored in the mouth of the Dwina, 
and immediately giving orders that 
the adventurers should be conducted 
to Moscow, Englishmen for the first 
time entered the capital of Russia, * 

Their arrival was occasioned by a 
memorable attempt to discover a north- 
east passage to the Indian Ocean, for 
almost the same restriction which the 
League imposed upon Russia, was ex- 

ienced by the then weak navy of 

ngland, in its attempts to trade with 
the East, at the hands of the Portu- 
guese, by their possession of the Cape 
of Good Hope.” 

The spirit of enterprise which the 
success of Columbus had aroused, was 
at length excited inthe English, and the 
tardy cross of St. George had already 
reached the shores of the New World. 
But a western passage to India not 
having rewarded their exertions, they 
determined, at the persuasion of Sebas. 
tian Cabot, to attempt sailing round 
the north of Europe, as the Portu- 
guese had doubled the African Cape. 

Several noblemen and principal 
merchants haying ormed a company 
or this purpose, they were inco: 
rated Apt ion Kin Edward 
VI., as ** The Merchant Adventurers 
for the Diseovery of Regions, Domi- 
nions, Islands, and Places unknown.” 

Two ships and a bark were fitted 
out by this association, the chief com- 
mand being given to Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, who sailed from Deptford, 
on the 10th of May, and steering along 
the coast of Norway, doubled the 
North Cape, and reached the seventy- 
second degree of latitude. Here his 
small squadron was separated by a 
violent storm, and Willoughby’s ship 
and the bark having put into an ob- 
scure harbour of Russian Lapland, he 


* Bobertgon, B, 2, p. 47. 
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and the crews were unfortunately 
frozen to death. 

But the other ship, commanded b: 
Captain Richard Chancelour, reach 
the White Sea in safety, and the 
Bonaventura dropped her anchor op- 
posite the monastery of St. Nicholas, 
where the harbour of the Archangel 
Michagi was afterwards constructed. 

The inhabitants of this remote re- 
gion received and sheltered their vi- 
sitors with a hospitality that would 
have done credit to a more civilised 
peop e. From them the English 
earned that they had landed on the 
territories of the great Duke or Ozar 
of Muscovy, who resided in a city 
free hundred miles from St. Nicho- 


This appeared to Chancelour ag 
some compensation for the failure of 
the original project ; and having wait- 
ed in vain, Jorag the greater part of 
the winter, for the arrival of Wil- 
loughby, he gladly obeyed the sum- 
mons of the Czar, to whom he pre- 
sented a letter from his sovereign, di- 
rected to all the northern and oriental 
princes, expressing a desire to enter 
into a treaty of amity and commerce, 
and written in several languages. 

At this critical juncture nothing 
could have cael to Ivan so fortu- 
nate or oppcetine, Incessantly occu- 
pied with the idea of raising the im- 

ortance of his dominions, he had 

m vexatiously obstructed by the 
League, and by his failure in Livonia, 
from creating an intercourse with fo- 
reign nations, which he ardently de- 
sired. 

Delighted with the unlooked-for 
presnet of benefit which was now af- 
ardor he treated es ag with 
the t respect, and by a letter to 
the Kin of Eneland, February, 1554, 
invited his subjects to trade in Russia, 
with the most ample promises of pro- 
tection and fayour,t 

This letter, written in the Russian 
language, he accompanied with a Ger- 
man translation. Chancelour had sail- 
ed in the reign of Edward VI., but 
on his return he found Mary on the 
throne, who, guided implicitly by her 
husband, shared the more in the lively 
satisfaction with which the account of 
this new course of navigation wag 


heard in England, that it enabled her 


+ Hackluyt, 1, p, 226. 
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to turn the commercial activity of her 
kingdom from the new world, towards 
a quarter less likely to cause any jea- 
lousy on the part of Spain. 

She confirmed the charter of Ed- 
ward, and granted, according to the 
spirit of that age, to the “ Merchant 
Adventurers” the exclusive right to 
trade with a vast empire, the name of 
which, until then, was scarce known 
in the west of Europe. 

Provided with this charter, Chance- 
lour made a second voyage to Russia 
in 1554, when the Czar granted to 
the Company large privileges and im- 
munities, set forth in a charter. 

Chancelour left Archangel the same 
year, with four ships and a cargo worth 
twenty-six thousand pounds, being ac- 
companied by a Russian ambassador, 
with sixteen noblemen in his suite. 

He was not, however, fated to re- 
ceive the reward of his zeal and per- 
severance; for three of his vessels 
foundered on the p home, and 
the discoverer of the White Sea pe- 
rished with them, to the universal re- 
gret of his country. But the ambassa- 
dor of the Czar escaped, and arriving 
in London, was received with the 
greatest distinction by the royal Court 
and the company of Merchant Adven- 
turers. 

The great encouragement which 
they continued to receive from this 
period at length induced the Company 
to conceive the design of transporting 
their commodities across Russia to the 
Caspian Sea, and thus extend their 
trade to the interior of Asia. They 
accordingly fitted out an expedition 
well laden for this purpose, the place 
of Chancelour being supplied by An- 
thony Jenkinson, a man of great ex- 
perience and activity, whom they com- 
missioned to solicit a free passage 
across the dominions of the Czar. 
Ivan granted this request without he- 
sitation, the extreme value he set upon 
the intercourse of the English with his 
semi-barbarous subjects, and on the 
importation of their merchandise, being 
evidenced by his charter of 1567. In- 
deed his prepossession for English con- 
nexion and alliance resulted in a secret 
correspondence with the Queen of 
England, and a proposal of marriage to 
Lady Anne Hastings, daughter of the 
But though 


Earl of Huntingdon. 

atitude and policy may have dictated 
this, another and powerful reason in- 
fluenced the mind of Ivan the Terrible. 
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His tyrannical severity, and the nu- 
merous innovations which were direct- 
ly opposed to the prejudices of his 
people, had worked them up to a dis- 
content that was not to be regarded 
without disquietude; and putting lit- 
tle confidence in their apparent sub- 
missiveness, Ivan actually procured an 
assurance from Elizabeth of an asylum 
in her dominions, in case of a revolu- 
tion in his own. 

This curious fact has been discover- 
ed in the records of the College of 
Foreign Affairs at Moscow, and is a 
striking proof that no such thing ag 
absolute despotism exists on earth— 
that is, that a monarch can carry out 
to the utmost his caprice or his will, 
without the possibility of resistance. 
It is true the liberty, the honour, and 
the life of the subject, may be in the 
power of the sovereign ; but the most 
unlimited ruler must admit a counter- 
poise in his own breast. He must feel 
that the governed may unite to defy 
his commands ; they may rise against 
him, dethrone him, and execute him, 
or he may fall by private assassination. 
The latter has been the case in Russia, 
and is the ready resource of nations 
oppressed and goaded by arbitrary ca- 
price. 

The commerce with England, how- 
ever, was not carried on without a cer- 
tain degree of obstruction. The Kings 
of Denmark and Sweden saw, with 
extreme dislike, a trade which must be 
of such advantage to Russia, whose 
rising power they dreaded; and the 
former forced the merchants to pay a 
heavy toll for the navigation of the 
North Sea, and the liberty of putting 
into the harbours of Norway in stress 
of weather. 

Gustavus I. of Sweden and the King 
of Poland earnestly remonstrated wi 
Elizabeth on her great error in supply- 
ing the Duke of 1 Moscow with arms 
and ammunition, and so greatly en- 
lightening his millions; but their re- 
presentations were ineffectual, and an- 
other expedition left England under 
the command of Arthur Edwards, who 
conveyed his merchandise to Bucharia, 
and extending his travels into Persia, 
experienced a most favourable recep- 
tion from Shah Thamas at Casbin. 

On the return of the mission across 
the Caspian, in 1573, it was attacked 
by the Cossacks, who, after encoun- 
tering a firm resistance, possessed 
themselves of the ship and its freight, 
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and putting the crew into a small boat, 
left them to their fate. 

The English, with difficulty, made 
their way to Astrachan, from whence 
two armed vessels were, on their re- 
presentation, sent in quest of the pi- 
rates, who were soon discovered, and 
expiated their crimes with their lives. 
This incident led immediately to an- 
other vast addition to the Russian 
Empire, and British merchants were 
indirectly the cause of the conquest of 
Siberia. 

Incensed at any interruption to his 
favourite scheme, which as yet 
scarce taken root, the Czar assembled 
an army and a fleet to chastise those 
warlike robbers, who were at this time 
spreading terror on every side. Alarm- 
ed at the extent of his preparations, 
the Cossacks fled into the neighbour- 
ing regions, but about seven thousand 
remaining together, under their Het- 
man, Yermack Timofeiyef, departed 
along the rivers Kama and Tschuso- 
vaiya, and proceeding northwards by 
Permia, ascended the Ural Mountains. 
Never was a great achievement ac- 
complished by such inadequate means 
as on this memorable occasion, and the 
forgotten Conqueror of Siberia might 
be handed down to posterity as a 
hero. 

Yermack beheld before him an im- 
mense region, inhabited by wild and 
ferocious tribes, which seemed to op- 

an irresistible barrier to his fur- 
ther progress. But animated by noble 
courage, and inspired with the idea of 
founding a new Empire, the brave 
Hetman and his small force marched 
down the side of the great Ural chain, 
and defeating, in this wonderful expe- 
dition, Vogules, Samoieds, and Os- 
tiaks, penetrated to the Tobol, the 
Irtish, and the Oby. 

Fortune had so far favoured the 
arms of the victorious Yermack, and 
his valour deserved her smiles, but she 
denied him the reward of his heroic 
enterprise. His little army, wasted 
by battles and fatigues, was totally un- 
equal to maintain the great country of 
Siberia, or to keep in subjection such 
a number of conquered nations. With 
a sigh, therefore, at the impossibility 
of completing his unparalleled under- 
taking, he at last resolved to secure 
repose for himself and his followers, 
and to hand over his conquest to Ivan 
Vassilievitch I1., that it might at least 
remain a monument of his genius and 
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daring. The Czar rewarded his mag- 
nanimity by giving him a province of 
the Empire in return for this magnifi- 
cent acquisition, and the Russian Eagle 
first stretching beyond the limits of 
Europe, waved his shadowy pinions 
over Northern Asia. 

The long reign of Ivan the Terrible, 
from 1534 to 1584, is conspicuous for 
remarkable events; his energy and 
capacity raised Russia in the scale of 
nations, and gave her an European 
importance; he added extensive and 

own districts to her sway, and he 
instructed and enriched his subjects by 
encouraging English intercourse and 
commerce, which increased and flou- 
rished to his death. The British mer- 
chants had their grand settlement at 
Moscow, and their shipping no at 
Kholmogor, which they retained under 
succeeding sovereigns, until it was 
destroyed by fire in 1637, when it was 
entirely rebuilt of brick by two foreign- 
ers, Peter Marsellis and Wm. Scharf, 
and received the name of * Archan- 
gel,” from the adjoining monastery of 
the Archangel Michael. 

Ivan the Terrible was succeeded by 
his son, Feodor Ivanovnitch, who was 
deficient in ability, resolution, and sa- 
gacity. His reign was the commence- 
ment of a long series of troubles to 
Russia, for his weakness allowed the 
complete ascendancy of Boris Feodoro- 
vitch Gudenof, whose sister he had 
married. The incapacity of Feodor 
Ivanovnitch enabled Gudenof to ap- 
propriate the supreme power, which 
speedily tempted him to aspire tothe ac- 
tual possession of the royal dignity. For 
this purpose he procured the assassina- 
tion of the young Czar, and with him 
that of his brother Demetrius, to whom 
we the more particularly allude, as his 
asserted escape, and subsequent per- 
sonation, caused troubles similar to 
those of the period of Perkin War- 
beck in British history, but leading to 
far more important results. 

They were the only sons of Ivan 
Vassilievitch II. ; and the long line of 
Ruric, coeval with the birth of the 
empire, which had ruled the destinies 
of Russia, as Grand Princes, Great 
Dukes, and Czars, for over seven hun- 
dred years, were extinct with their 
deaths. 

After the removal of Feodor, the 
influence of Gudenof easily procured 
his own election by the Boyars and 
the people. And we may here men- 
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tion, that the former* were the ancient 
and only nobility of Russia. Their 
origin cannot now be known, but they 
are always spoken of, in the old his- 
torians, as the t ns of dis- 
tinction. Their dignity emanated from 
the sovereign, and was entirely per- 
sonal, not descending from father to 
son. ‘The title is now obsolete, having 
merged into that of Prince, which the 
old Boyars most probably all received 
on the change, ranking next the 
princes of the royal blood. The mo- 
dern nobility are far more numerous, 
less powerful, and consist of several 
classes. Princes, of which there are 
many, are connexions of the reigning 
family, or created, which often hap- 
pens, for State reasons. The pre-emi- 
nent among the latter, however, are 
those who receive their “ diplomas” 
from the German Emperor. Among 
the rest may be classed the Khans of 
various tribes subject to Russia, and 
the Ataman, or Hetman, of the Cos- 
sacks, 

Counts are much fewer in number, 
and their creation recent, dating from 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the German title of “ Graf” 
being adopted into the Russian lan- 
guage. 

Barons, or ‘* Freyhern ” (free lords), 
are contemporaneous with the Counts, 
and also of very limited extent. 

Simple noblemen, which is a very 
large class, including some remarkably 
wealthy families, and others in the 

test poverty, some villages in Si- 
ae being entirely inbsbited by these 
noblemen, who perform their own 
hand labour, like the ** petty noblesse” 
in Poland. 

The Russian nobility are much more 
numerous than that of other states, 
for patents can be obtained by military 
service, by alien pedigree, and by 
foreign diploma. 

Boris Feodorovitch Gudenof, being 
elected Czar, ascended the throne in 
1598; but the hand of heaven, as if 
indignant at the national complicity in 
his crime, marked his reign by one of 
the most dreadful faminesf ever visited 
upon any country in the world. 

The sufferings of the Jews during 
their memorable siege were equalled, 
if not exceeded; and Gudenof soon 
felt the disquietude of a usurped and 
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unrighteous crown, for a youth ap- 
peared, in 1694, pretending to be De- 
metrius, whom he asserted Gudenof 
had vainly attempted to murder. Bein 
supported by the Poles, he trouble 
and perplexed Boris during his life, 
and caused that disastrous period 
known as “the attempt of the false 
Demetrius,” during which Russia was 
harassed and torn by sanguinary 
broils, 

But heaven had also decreed that 
the punishment of the murderer should 
be complete, for Demetrius finally 
succeeded in driving the son and suc- 
cessor of Boris from the throne, and 
in seizing the sceptre for himself. 
Yet the instrument of Divine ven- 
geance, having fulfilled his mission, 
was destined to experience that false- 
hood and violence cannot mect the 
success of truth and right ; for though 
he had been fully acknowledged, and 
had even obtained the hand of a Po- 
lish princess, he fell in a tumult of the 
populace, which had been excited 
against him by a confederate of his 
own. ‘This new adventurer was Vas- 
sililvanovnitch Zuskoi, ‘‘thestranger,” 
who, in his turn, did not long enjoy 
the reward of his treachery, being 
in a short time deposed by a now irri- 
tated and feverish nation. 

The Poles had taken advantage of 
all those miseries and contentions to 
make ter aggressions on Russia ; 
and gained so firm a footing, by caus- 
ing and increasing the storms that 
agitated the nation, that they resolved 
now to seriously interfere with the un- 
settled succession. 

Having gained a portion of the 
Boyars, on holding out great hopes 
and promises, they forced the election 
of Uladislof, son of Sigismund their 
king. The ambition of the latter rose 
extravagantly with an unhoped for suc- 
cess; and conceiving that the favour- 
able opportunity had arrived for an- 
nexing the entire of Russia, he pre- 
prepared, with cruel deliberation, for 
this grand consummation. The Poles 
in Russia being well armed, and nearly 
all soldiers, had greatly the advantage ; 
and Sigismund, that he might create 
the greater coufusion, ordered Moscow 
to be set on fire in several parts, 
which left the terrified inhabitants an 
easier prey to their enemies. But the 
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exasperated Russians, turning with the 
fury of despair on their destroyers, 
the merited result was the final over- 
throw and expulsion of Sigismund and 
his son. 

The Russians now resolved to end 
their distractions, and to solemnly 
elect a Czar by universal suffrage, 
whose sway should be indisputably re- 
cognised by common consent; and 
with their choice commences a new 
era and 4 new line. 

“In a general assembly of the 
Boyars and other states of the coun- 
try,”* it was decreed that as the male 
line of Ruric was extinct, the nearest 
telative to the old Czarian family 
should be immediately selected, when 
Mikhaila Feodorovitch Romanof, a 
youth of seventeen, without either ex- 


ting or solici 80 t a dignity, 
as iael to hs eek te 1613" hay. 
ing “a charter of it executed to him 
and all his posterity,”’*t which they hold 
to the present day. 
This complete union in the election of 
a sovereign has long been as conducive 
to the progress of Russia, as the pecu- 
liar family fixed upon to rule her desti- 
nies has been suited to act upon her 
expansive powers; and though previ- 
ously but little known, she has, under 
the Romanof dynasty, appeared all at 
once, in full character, as it were, upon 
the great European theatre, and, after 
a short trial of her powers, become the 
umpire and arbitress of the North. 
ut though elected by the unanimous 
voice of his country, the founder of the 
Romanof line, in consequence of his 
recent elevation, was compelled to pur- 
chase the repose of his dominions by 
the sacrifice of Ingria and Karelia to 
the Swedes, and Smolensko and Tcher- 
nikof to the Poles. But this was the 
last occasion on which the Russian em- 
pire had to temporarily retrograde, or 
submit to the misfortune of any dimi- 
nution. Those losses were recovered 
after the death of Mikhaila, which ha 
ned in 1646, by his son Alexey Mik- 
failoviteh, and from that period Rus- 
sia has steadily exceeded her ancient 


ions. 

While the reign of Alexey was dis- 
quieted by enemies from without, it 
was, in reality, more disturbed by in- 
ternal struggles, caused by the rising 
power and pride of an ambitious clergy, 
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who ever took advantage of the dif. 
ficulties of the empire to add to their 
own influence and authority. The peo- 
ple paid them more reverence than theit 
princes, by which they gained so much 
of the ascendant, that while Alexey 
deposed the haughty patriarch Nikon, 
he could never fully recover absolute 
dominion. Tumults and confusion also 
arose from the contradictory and uncer- 
tain state of the law, and the jarring 
claims of the border nobles. An “ Em- 
manoy ukase,” or order of the sove- 
feign, signed by his own hand, had 
ever been the supreme law of Russia, 
and superseded all others. Successive 
monarchs, therefore, having granted 
ukases at different periods, and under 
various prejudices, it is not surprising 
that the legal code should often have 
been found both conflicting and per- 
plexing. 

It was the clear mind of Alexey that 
first perceived the necessity of a settled 
— of laws for the guidance and re- 
gulation of the courts, and for this 
purpose, having ‘assembled the Boyars 
and clergy,” he selected from the edicts 
of his predecessors such as had been 
one y current for one hundred years 

fore. Supposing these to be founded 
on the greatest justice, and adapted to 
the people, he had them arranged in an 
inte igible form, and this celebrated 
and useful compilation was called the 
** Uloshenie,” or selection, and remains 
to this day the common law of Russia, 
as it is also a lasting memorial of the 
wisdom and ability of Alexey Mikhai- 
lovitch. 

The contentions of the Boyars were 
occasioned by some families having 
been charged with the defence of the 
old borders ; but when, by the conquest 
of Casan, the frontier was so greatly 
extended, those nobles being relieved 
of the great burden, found the former 
scanty allowance profitable under the 
altered circumstances. Disputes about 
the right of guarding certain districts 

nite, and the proofs of the 
titles were both tedious and intricate. 

The Czar ordered the family archives 
of all the nobility, as those of the dis- 
putants, and all references establishing 
their respective claims, to be brought to 
Moscow, where he lodged them in a 
large wooden edifice erected for the 
purpose. While his decision was yet 
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the wooden taclée and all its con- 
tents should be consumed by fire; and 
in the morning he calmly informed the 
Boyars, that ‘‘ since their much-prized 
documents were unfortunately lost, 
from that moment the séveral ranks 
and de, were no longer private but 
national, and that he was the dispenser 
of rewards and justice for all, and to 
all; and from thenceforth honours, 
titles, and precedence, remained for 
ever vested in the Crown. 

But the grand event which distin- 

uishes the reign of this remarkable 
zar, was the voluntary reunion of the 
rinecipality of Kief, which had been 
rn from the empire by Gedimin, in 
1320, and subsequently with Lithuania, 
incorporated with Poland. 

The Kievians, since their separation 
from Russia, had ever found the domi- 
nation of the Polish kings extremely 
tyrannical and severe; a multitude of 
them, therefore, abandoned their coun- 
try, and settling in the lower region of 
the Dnieper, speedily formed a petty 
state. By uegrese they spread as far 
as the Bug and Dniester, being perpe- 
tually engaged, like the Knights of St. 
John, in wars with the Turks and Tar- 
tars. King Sigismund immediately 
perceived the importance of a military 
community as a barrier to Poland 
against the infidels, and fostering and 
encouraging the Cossacks, made over 
to them a vast tract above the cataracts 
of the Dnieper; and Stephen Battori 
gave them a “ Hetman,” or supreme 
commander. But their successors de- 

arted from this wise policy, they for- 
Bade the Cossacks to quarrel with the 
Turks, and forcing themselves into 
the Republic, obliged it to renounce 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the 


Pope. 

Teritated by this persecuting intru- 
sion, the Cossacks determined upon 
throwing off the Polish yoke, and ac- 
cordingly, under their Hetman Bogdan 
Khmelnitzki, they formally submitted 
themselves to Czar Alexey Mikhailo- 
vitch, a.p. 1654. 

This example was soon followed by 
their kinsmen on the other side of the 
Dnieper, and thus Kief, with all the 
towns and villages of * Little Rus- 
sia,” ye ges more added to the pro- 
gress of the great empire. 

If Alexy Mikhailoviteh was not a 
Warliké nionarcl, hé had the good for. 
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eagerly looked for, he took care that 


tune to make an extensive and blood- 
less addition to his dominions, and he 
is as distinguished for his wise and 
successful adchinistiétiot, as for bei 
the father of the first and most illuss 
trious Em of Russia. He was 
succeeded in 1676 by his son, Feodor 
Alexeyvitch, whose partiality fixed 
upon his youngest brother, Peter, a¢ 
heir to the throne. But his sister, thé 
Princess Sophia, having formed 4@ 
strong party in favour of his other 
brother, Ivan, they were both pro- 
claimed joint sovereigns on the death 
of Feodor, with Sophia for their guars 
dian, and the regent of the nation. 
Sophia soon employed her influence in 
forming a conspiracy against the life 
of Peter, which being discovered, she 
was condemned to perpetual confine- 
merit in a convent, and Ivan, an in- 
firm prince, afflicted with epilepsy, 
continued a nominal sovereign until 
1696, when by his demise the sole and 
rene power reverted to his immor- 
tal brother. 

The good genius of Russia presided 
over the birth of Peter, and for his 
hand it was reserved to effectually 
shape the unwieldy Colossus of the em- 

ire into a vigorous and powerful 
orm. 

His was one of those wonderful and 
comprehensive minds, that appear the 
special instruments of Providence, in 
accomplishing its decrees, and deve- 
loping the course of time ; that create 
new ¢ras for nations, and rising above 
the past, act conspicuously upon the 
present, while they throw that influence 
over the future which makes posterity 
familiar with the existence of a great 
man, and writes his name indelibly in 
the annals of the world. 

Previous to the accession of this re- 
markable prince, Russia had neither 
regular navy nor standing army; but 
in 1698, the Czar went in the suite of 
his own ambassador into Holland, 
where ‘' Peter Mikhailof” worked as a 
humble ship carpenter at Amsterdam. 

Not conceiving, however, that he 
was afforded the means of deriving in 
this place the benefit and informa- 
tion that he desired, he transferred 
himself to the dockyards of England, 
where he laboured assiduously, by per- 
mission of King William IIL, aad re. 
turned to Russia with a sixty-gun ship, 
the commencement of his navy, and 
built principally by his own hands. 
The nucleus of his army was & cont- 
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pany of fifty men, which he e nent 
after the German manner, and placed 
over them foreign officers, becoming 
himself their drummer, as the lowest 
grade, and never promoting himself to 
any rank, except in his unquestionable 
turn as a soldier of fortune. 

By strenuous personal exertions; 
and liberally rewarding artisans from 
all parts of Europe, he added vessel 
after vessel to his fleet, and incessantly 
reinforcing and exercising his army, 
he soon got together a considerable 
body of disciplined troops (which he 
knew were alone valuable), until, in 
1700, he reviewed thirty thousand of 
his guards. , With this force, trained 
under himself, he defeated the Turks 
in a bloody engagement at Azove, 
depriving them of that important for- 
tress; and while he viewed with satis- 
faction his ships destroying those of 
the enemy on the neighbouring sea, he 
emphatically exclaimed, that if Rus- 
sia owed her navy to him, he owed his 
knowledge, and the art of constructing 
it, to England.” 

His success, in a sea which was shut 
up by the Dardenelles, turned the 
eyes of the indefatigable Czar to the 
Baltic, and in 1703, a low, fenny, 
uncultivated island, formed by the 
branches of the Neva before they fall 
into the Gulf of Finland, resounded 
with the hum and the labour of three 
hundred thousand men. Dreary fo- 
rests were opened, swamps drained, 
dykes raised, causeways laid, and with 
them the foundations of a new city. 
The fort of Nattebourg was taken, 
and the town of Nuschanz being de- 
molished, the materials and the inha- 
bitants were the first transported to 
the chosen locality. One hundred 
thousand men perished under the seve- 
rity of the labour, but the work was 
pressed on with such incredible vigour, 
that in little more than one year the 
fortress, which is encircled on all sides 
by the Neva, was the centre of a city 
containing thirty thousand habitations. 
To these were invited merchants, me- 
chanics, and artificers, from all parts 
of the civilised world; a thousand fa- 
milies were withdrawn from Moscow, 
the nobility were compelled to quit 
their palaces and their villas for a 
comfortless climate, and an ukase was 
issued directing the merchandise hi- 
therto landed at Archangel, to be 
conveyed through the Baltic to St. 
Petersburgh. 
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The bold firmness and superior abi- 
lity of Peter had fully recovered the 
oa authority of the ancient Czars, 
and at the same time that he had 
opened his dominions to all foreigners 
of intelligence and enterprise, the 
wealthiest and most important of his 
own subjects were ordered to tra- 
vel into other countries, to improve 
their knowledge and their learning. 
These innovations caused serious 
discontents among a people wedded 
to their ignorance and barbarism, 
but the murmurings were fatally 
suppressed by the discovery of a con- 
spiracy to dethrone the Czar, which 
was punished with terrifying rigour. 

Once only was Peter i in imminent 
danger, and the star of Russia near 
setting in irreparable gloom. In 1712, 
he was uaa , surrounded by the 
Turks on the banks of the Pruth, and 
nothing could have saved him and his 
army from destruction, had not the 
address and prudence of Catherine, 
his consort, bribed the vizier, and de- 
livered the Russians. 

The alliance which Peter had en- 
tered into with Gustavus of Poland 
against Charles XII., had been fol- 
lowed by the battle of Pultowa, so 
disastrous to the arms of the Scandi. 
navian monarch ; but it was not until 
after a celebrated and protracted war 
of twenty years, which our limits ad- 
mit not of tracing, that Livonia and 
Esthonia, the old causes of blood and 
discord, which Ivan Vassilievitch had 
contended for in vain, together with 
Ingria, Kexholm, and Vyborg, were 
finally ceded to the sceptre of the 
Czar; and this consolidation, so long 
aimed at, was soon followed by the 
annexation of Lapland, and the nor- 
thern extension of Russia was com- 
pleted to the shores of the Frozen 
Ocean. 

The Czar was ably assisted in all 
his enterprises by Alexander Mens- 
chikoff, one of those peculiar children 
of fortune who improve the great ad- 
vantages she affords, by a talent to 
perceive, and an address to seize, 
every favourable and happy opportu- 
nity. To these qualities, possessed in 
an eminent degree, Menschikoff owed 
much of his rise, having been origi- 
nally an humble apprentice to a pastry- 
cook, near the palace in Moscow. 
From this proximity he contrived to 
gain a subordinate situation in the 
ousehold of Peter I.; where he first 
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became remarkable for his proficiency 
as a linguist, to which attractive ac- 
quirement he had judiciously and suc- 
cessfully devoted his natural powers. 
A happy occasion made the Czar ac- 
quainted with this convenient accom- 
plishment, and Menschikoff was ad- 
vanced to personal attendance on a so- 
vereign who valued industry and abi- 
lity above every attribute. 

The cautious and plausible domestic 
soon made himself agreeable to his 
master, and gradually became useful 
and necessary. His capacity was equal 
to his advancement, and did credit to 
the judgment of Peter; for on being 
raised to the rank of major-general, 
Menschikoff signalised himself by his 
successes in Poland, in 1708. 

But another and secret influence 
promoted the rise of the fortunate fa- 
vourite. A young female, named Mar- 
tha, had accidentally entered his ser- 
vice during his first prosperity, whose 
eventful career brought her into singu- 
lar contact with another individual, 
marked out for a lofty and unlooked- 
for destiny. 

This girl was the daughter of a pea- 
sant woman, and born at Ringen, in 
Livonia, April 5th, 1687, while that 
province belonged to Sweden. The 
mother and daughter were supported, 
according to custom, by Count Rosan, 
a colonel in the Swedish service, and 
the proprietor of the village, who was 
oe supposed to be the father of Mar- 

a. 


When only three years of age, the 
child lost her mother, and the Count 
dying about the same time, she was left 
so destitute, that the parish clerk of 
the village charitably received her into 
his house. From this she was taken 
by M. Gluck, the Lutheran minister 
of Marienburgh, as an attendant on 
his children, in which capacity she re- 
mained until she married a dragoon of 
the garrison, in her fourteenth year. 
This man soon deserted her, and when 
Marienburgh surrendered to the Rus- 
sians, Martha was taken possession of 
by General Baur, from whose service 
she passed into the establishment of 
Menschikoff, where, at the age of seven- 
teen, she was first accidentally beheld 
by the Czar, and transferred to the 
palace in 1704. 

Peter I. had been early married to 
Ottokessa Lapuchin, from whom he 
had been long divorced, and on the 
29th of May, 1711, Martha, having 
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been received into the Greek Church, 
and baptised by the name of Cathe- 
rine, became the Czarina of Russia, 
and Menschikoff was created a prince, 
and gratified with the government of 
Ingria. 

Tt was now that Peter, at the sum- 
mit of fortune, with a victorious army 
modelled after the most military na- 
tions, and a fleet of his own creating 
in every sea that washed a shore of his 
dominions, assumed, a.p. 1721, at the 
instance of his principal subjects, the 
highest title of dignity known to man- 
kind, and became the first, as he was 
the greatest, Emperor of Russia. But 
earthly elevation, magnificence, and 
prosperity, cannot free man from the 
taint and yellow clay of our fatlen na- 
ture, and Peter, with all his magnani- 
mity and greatness, was addicted to 
intemperance and cruelty. 

The unhappy Czarevitch, Alexey, 
had ever been an object of aversion to 
his sire, who at length sacrificed him to 
his dislike, violating the sacred tribu- 
nal of justice with the mock form that 
preceded his execution, and the unna- 
tural plea on which the Emperor di- 
lated in his speech to the council, 
** that his son was totally unfit to oc- 
cupy the throne.” 

The unfortunate Lapuchin, the bro- 
ther of Ottokessa, shared the same 
fate; nor did the hatred of Peter 
spare his own confessor, whose only 
crime had been a noble remonstrance 
on behalf of the condemned Prince. 

This black transaction is contrasted 
with the gratitude and tenderness 
which caused Catherine to be publicly 
crowned at Moscow, in 1724, when the 
Emperor particularly specified her con- 
duct at the Pruth, on which critical 
occasion her judicious interference 
alone gave him an opportunity to sign 
a truce, which rescued him from defeat 
and disgrace. 

Soon after her coronation, the influ- 
ence of Catherine saved her friend 
Menschikoff from degradation; for, 
being accused and convicted of em- 
bezzling public money, he was fined 
three hundred thousand crowns; but 
the deserved punishment was remitted, 
and he got the command of the army 
of the Ukraine. Notwithstanding her 
interest, however, Menschikoff was 

ain near forfeiting his position and 
his fortune, in his over-zeal to make 
sure of preserving them, when his now 
visibly declining master should be finally 
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removed. He was detected in the 
prying attempt to discover who was 
nam i 


as successor, in that acknow- 
ledged guide of all future sovereigns 
of Russia, the celebrated will of Peter 
the Great, and his curiosity cost the 
principality of Pleskow. 

He had, however, sufficiently attained 
his object to commence his prepara. 
tions ; and as soon as the Emperor had 
ceased to exist, Menschikoff was busily 
employed in bringing several parties 
in Russia to to the accession of 
Catherine I., and to obey the injunc- 
tions of the departed monarch. His 
exertions were successful, and the first 
Empress and Autocratrix of all the 
Russias testified her friendship and 
appreciation of his seryices by com- 
manding the son of the murdered 
Alexey (subsequently Peter II.) to 
marry the daughter of Menschikoff, 
while she gaye the Grand Princess to 
the son of her early friend. The par- 
ties were formally betrothed, and Mens- 
chikoff was created Duke of Cogel, 
having his ambition and avarice grati- 
fied by the greatest importance and 
wealth in the’Em ire. 

But this grand elevation, unstable 
as water, and fleeting as the passing 
hour, was only the prelude to an un- 
looked-for fall, Catherine I., who had 
pene through so many vicissitudes, 

a destitute and homeless orphan 
to the throne of the Czars, for the 
short of two years only survived 
her husband, by whom she left a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, afterwards Empress ; 
but she was immediately eaten by 
Peter II., the grandson of Peter the 
Great, in 1727. 

The friendship of this Prince had 
been neglected by the otherwise astute 
Me: ff, who little anticipated the 
sudden demise of his patroness; while 
his mortal enemies, the Dolgoroukis, 
had obtained a paramount influence 
over the mind of the new Emperor. 
This was soon exerted for the over- 
throw of Menschikoff, with the willing 
consent of Peter, who had thoroughly 
disliked the arbitrary order he had 
once received to ally himself to the 
family of the Imperial favourite. 

It required but little management 
on the part of the Dolgoroukis to pro- 
cure the banishment of Menschikoff, 
and that of his entire family, to a dis- 


* Schletzer. 
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tant estate ; but the vanity of the latter 
overcoming his prudence in his danger- 
ous position, he had the temerity to set 
out from the capital with such pomp 
and parade, as to excite the envy 
and anger of hisenemies. They easily 
pevreine on the Emperor to send after 

im a y of soldiers, with an order 
for his reduction to the rank of a pea- 
sant, when he was stripped of his fine 
garments, and being arrayed in a suit- 
able dress, was transferred to a cart, 
and conveyed without delay to Siberia. 
Menschikoff lost his wife and one of his 
daughters one this distressing jour- 
ney, and died himself in that dreary 
region, November 2, 1729. The young 
Emperor did not long outlive this se- 
verity, falling a victim to the small- 
pox, in 1730, at the early age of fifteen, 
and the direct line of the male succes- 
sion was once more extinct in Russia. 

The Duke of Holstein Gottorp, 
son of Anne, eldest daughter of Pe- 
ter the Great, was now clearly en- 
titled to the crown, but the Council 
took upon themselves by a manifesto, 
on the 4th of February, to select an- 
other, Princess Anne, Duchess of 
Courland, and second daughter of 
Ivan, the brother of Peter, though 
her elder sister, the Duchess of Cour- 
land, was still alive. By this choice 
they supposed they would haye se- 
cured a more pliant sovereign; and 
though they declared she was elected 
by the unanimous will of the Rus- 
sian nation,* they proposed to her, on 
her accession, to subscribe to a set of 
articles materially curtailing the royal 
power, 

But she was a a the 

ter part of this difficulty by an 
cen Fon the principal nobility, 
who, apprehensive that a divided au- 
thority between the throne and the 
council might bring back former con- 
fusions, besought her “ to reject any- 
thing so indecent and derogatory, 
and to use the power that was her 
due to the benefit and glory of the 
Empire.” 
his she afterwards did to the 

full, repudiating every reservation 
and restriction to which she had at 
first consented, and using that com- 
plete controul which has continued 
unaltered to the present day. 

No sooner had she firmly established 


t Tettischtahef. 
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her sway, than the aspiring Dol 
rouskis, "sho had been tho Toremeet 
in the attempt to impose limitations 
upon her, felt the fatal effects of her 
resentment. In order to punish them 
the more bitterly, she recollected the 
exiled Menschikoffs, who had been 
ruined at their instigation in the last 
reign, and the same conve which 
transported the Dolgoroukis to their 
ngalent, brought back the son and 
daughter of Alexander Menschikoff, 
who had the satisfaction of handing 
over to their enemies the very cottage 
they had inhabited in Siberia. Young 
Menschikoff was made a captain on 
his return, and restored a great por- 
tion of his father’s possessions; but 
the principal favour of the Empress 
was eng by Biron, whom she 
raised to the duchy of Courland, and 
her continued partiality for him 
caused the greatest vexations of her 
reign, She evinced her preference 
for him even at her death, by naming 
him in her last testament as the 
a and administrator of the 

ingdom during the minority of Ivan, 
whom she destined for her successor, 
being the son of her niece, the Prin- 
cess of Mecklenburgh, and Anthon 
Ulric of Brunswick Wolfenbutte' 
But Ivan being only two years of age, 
the government of Biron was ex- 
tremely distasteful to the Princess of 
Mecklenburgh, and disliked among 
all the Russians, wherefore Count 
Munich undertook to arrest him, and 
he was at once tried and condemned 
to death, but had his sentence com- 
muted into perpetual exile. 

The Mecklenburgh administration 
becoming unpopular in its turn, more 
especially from its German connexion, 
although the Princess and her hus- 
band had effected many improve- 
ments, and were even carrying on a 
successful war against Sweden, Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Peter the Great 
and Catherine, was able to excite such 
a revolution in one night, as to over- 
whelm her opponents, whom she threw 
into prison with her infant son, and 
had herself proclaimed Empress of all 
the Russias. 

The firmness and ability of her fa- 
ther were remarkable in Elizabeth, 
and her reign might be said to emu- 
late his in glory and utility. She was 
completely victorious over the Swedes, 


who made a bold struggle to n 
the conquest which Beer L. ‘had 
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wrested from them; but she magna. 
nimously used her influence only to 
settle the succession of their monarchy 
upon the most equitable foundation, 
ich rule she also applied to her own 
family, by declaring her nephew, Pe- 
ter, Dake of Holstein Gottorp, as her 
heir. She called him to her court, 
created him Grand Duke of Russia, 
caused him to renounce his pretensions 
to the crown of Sweden (to which he 
otherwise had an undoubted right), 
and arran his marriage with So. 
phia Augusta, daughter of Christian 
Augustus, Prince of Anhalt Zerbst, 
which was solemnised September Ist, 
1745. Sophia took the name of Ca- 
therine on embracing the faith of 
Russia, the throne of which she was 
destined so remarkably to fill, and in- 
stinctively obeyed the will of the Great 
Peter, towards the attainment of uni- 
versal dominion, by placing that 
ominous addition on the towering 
fabric, deliberately designed to throw 
its baneful shade over the liberties 
of Europe. 
‘ = have now — the weer 
ul progress and ual extension o 
this aaa sonnet eis its original 
and comparatively diminutive limits 
of “ Russia Proper,” while state after 
state was added, as with the growin 
proportions of increasing years, unti 
the giant stretches his sceptre from 
the ee Ocean to the sea of Azove ; 
from Lithuania to far Kamschatska, 
when the Varangians, the torments of 
his youth, are the suppliants of his 
manhood; when the country of the 
persecuting Khazares is but a pro- 
vince of his dominions, and the proud 
extent of Kaptschak, the habitation 
of his slavish vassals; and we shall 
briefly contemplate the result of this 
immense development. 

From its very nature, Russia is, of 
all nations, capable of aggression, and 
defensive resistance, with inherent and 
alarming advantages. 

Its enormous magnitude is consoli-. 
dated, not scattered over the world 
like the possessions of Great Britain ; 
while, stretching from the Caspian to 
o Baltic, from Memel to Odessa, it 

ns with preponderating weight upon 
the smaller part of me mw 

Russia can profit by the weakness 
or disynion of the nations that lie along 
her narrowest boundary, while they, 
separately, are powerless against the 

idly -connected frontier. Every 
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fragment added to the mighty mass is 
secured by its proximity to the great 
engulpher behind, which makes each 
addition widely different from a dis- 
tant or isolated conquest. 

The vast extent comprised within 
the limits of the empire, its situation in 
the equatorial and meridianal degrees, 
and consequent variation of climate 
and temperature, suitable for almost 
every production of nature, make it 
independent of foreign aid. Huge 
armies can be secretly concentrated 
for aggression, either in Europe or 
Asia; their advance may gain ac- 
quisition, while they have an il- 
limitable retreat through their own 
country, with the certainty of never 
being attacked in the rear. The great 
and important element must also be 
remembered, that in any expeditionary 
or defensive war, the fanaticism of 
these armies can be always worked 
upon with powerful effect, for they are 

st exclusively devotees to the 
Greek Church, and cannot cross their 
own borders without encountering 
opponents to, or unbelievers in, their 
own notions of faith. 

The nations abutting upon every 
side of Russia are either pagan, infi. 
del, or what they call heretical Chris. 
tians ; and when to this feeling is ad- 
ded the incitement of plunder and 
free indulgence in blood, such influence 
may be imagined on a people in a semi- 
barbarous, or transitional state, so fa- 
vourable to the designs of conquest 
and ambition, if directed by reason- 
able skill. 

Europe can never be too watchful 
or suspicious of the approaches of the 
rough and superincumbent giant, who 
pants for the possession of the Sound 
as well as the Dardanelles, and to com- 
pressthe West with capaciousarms. The 
progress of such a state may be check. 
ed by a defeat, or succession of defeats, 
from this or that gallant alliance, but, 
from its position, it cannot be annihi- 
lated, nor can they even maintain their 
advantage. It will rise again, hydra- 
like, to renew the self-same attempts, 
if hostile and independent nations be 
not erected and planted, like sentries, 
on its frontiers, inspired by patriotism, 
and ever ready to give the watchword 
of its movements to the world. 

Nor should the East be neglected; 
for if baffled in Europe for the while, 
the weight will inevitably be turned 
upon Asia. The strengthening and 
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alliance of the Shah of Persia, creating 
with him a free communication from 
British India (long an object of Rus- 
sian covetousness), instructing him in 
the development of his resources, and 
the training of his vast army, which, 
by making him confident of support in 
the hour of need, will be the truest 
safeguard on that side. 

With regard to invasion, the hyper- 
borean winter of Russia was fatal to 
three hundred thousand men in 1812; 
but at any time that its armies were in- 
capable to act upon the defensive, it 
still would find a powerful ally in its 
unparalleled extent. The Roman Em- 
pire contained 1,600,000 square miles, 
when at the zenith of its grandeur ; its 
length, from the Euphrates to the 
western ocean, included a measure- 
ment of 3,000 miles, while 2,000 di- 
vided the wall of Antoninus from the 
pillars of Hercules. 

European Russia alone comprises 
exactly the same area, while Riga is se- 
parated from Andyskoiostrag, in Asia, 
by 9,684 miles, and 1,750 more extend 
to the haven of Peter and Paul, in 
Kamschatska. 

The Roman monarchy was compre- 
hended under something less than 
thirty-two degrees of latitude; the 
Russian exceeds thirty-five. 

This broadest portion of the earth, 
with its resources, its energies, and its 
natural advantages, issubject to the sway 
and to the will of one man, and therefore 
capable of the greatest, because united, 
exertion for any single or momentous 
object. Perhaps supreme power in 
the hands of one individual, if accom- 
panied by ordinary firmness, virtue, 
and humanity, together with a settled 
law, might not be the worst form of 
government, even for the most civilised 
country. Justice, for instance, might be 
less venal, and more obtainable by the 
poor against the rich; the vaccilla- 
tions, suspense, and procrastinations 
in public affairs, occasioned by the 
tactics of parties and the selfish con- 
tests of faction, might be replaced by 
a prompt adoption and steady perse- 
verance in a course, the errors of 
which might be proved and rectified 
by experience, or the benefits placed 
beyond controversy or doubt. But 
assuredly what is termed “ constitu- 
tional government” could not now be 
successful with a conglomeration of 
races that are associated under 


the Russian sceptre. They may all 
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look up to and reverence a common 
head, obey his commands, each re- 
garding him as their ruler, without re- 
erence to the rest, but they could not 
legislate by popular assembly for so 
t an extent of the world. Men 
rom the extremities of such an em- 
ee would be incapable of compre- 
ending the mutual advantage, appre- 
ciating the wants, or redressing the 
peculiar grievances of each other. A 
Cossack could not understand a Ton- 
ou, a Lithuanian might in vain ad- 
ress a Kondish Ostiak, and the per- 
suasions of a Vogule would be lost 
upon a Finn. 
The era of Catherine II. forms a 
memorable and peculiar period, in 
which aggrandisement and aggression 


In the country of Rajpootana, on a 
stony plain at the foot of a steep 
mountain, stands the old Hindoo City 
of Chittore,* now much dilapidated ; 
but at the period of which we write 
(sixteenth century) it was the capital 
of the Rajah, or more properly the 
Ranah, of Mewar. The city had its 
bazaar ; its showy pagodas rising above 
the mass of heavy-looking houses ; its 
walls and narrow gates ; its handsome 
bridge, with a tower at each end, 
ens the clear stream of the River 

unnass; and its deep boolee,f or 
well, with ever bright and unpolluted 
waters, 

The mountain that rises immediately 
above the city, part bare and rocky, 
part covered with patches of grass, 
scattered trees, and thick bushes, was 
(and still is) crowned by a strong and 
extensive fortress, with walls winding 
along the irregularities of the summit, 
and strengthened at intervals by semi- 
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were steadily pursued by means pre- 
viously unappreciable to the rude mo- 
narchs of the north. The empire, 
culminated to its zenith by diplomacy 
and intrigue, no less than by the suc- 
cess of its arms and territorial ad- 
vancement, was stealthily added to 
that influence which the sagacious 
Princess and her astute and able minis- 
ter acquired in the councils of Eu- 
rope, to be confirmed by the passive 
triumph of 1812, and increasingly ex- 
ercised under the obscured vision of 
her slumbering cotemporaries, until 
the chivalrous powers of the West 
were at last aroused, by the cries of 
oppressed patriotism, to check the 
overweening progress of Russia. 


circular bastions; and containing, in 
fact, another town, with streets, and 
temples, and the palaces of the Ranah 
and his family. A silvery rill springing 
from a rock within the fortress, fell in 
a cascade, sparkling and foaming over 
a precipitous part of the crags, and 
then wound its way down the moun- 
tain, to reach the region below. 

It was daybreak. The mountain 
and the lower town were alive with a 
mighty army, the troops of the Mogul, 
encamped there to blockade the fort- 
ress above. In the lower town was 
the rear-guard, with all its baggage, 
and beasts of burden, and accompany- 
ing rabble. There might be seen the 
turbaned and full-robed Mussulman 
soldiers, mingling with the slender 
Hindoos, with the streak designating 
their castes marked on the forehead ; 
war-horses picketted; camels lying 
down; shaggy Indian Poneysstraggling 
about; and a few majestic looking 





* In the old province of Ajmeer, in Upper India, eighty-two miles west of Madras. It 


is thought to have been the city of the Indian prince, Porus, who so long withstood Alexan- 


der the Great. 


¢ Boolees are square wells from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, and from sixty to se- 


Venty feet deep, and lined with hewn stone, with a broad flight of steps down to the water. 
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elephants drinking at the river, at- 
tended by their drivers, And glitter- 
ing in the morning light, in many parts 
of the city, shone the Mahometan 
crescent, the ensign of that invading 
pever which, from the days of Tamer- 
lane, had seated itself on the throne of 
Delhi, and had subdued so many of 
the native princes of Upper India. 

At about the distance of half a coss* 
from the city, along the mountain, was 
pitched the Mogul camp, extendin 
upwards for a considerable space ; an 
the communication between it and the 
ty was preserved by a chain of senti- 
nels and detached guards. The Mogul 
army had evidently invested the moun- 
tain-fortress with a strict blockade, 
but at this time there was no appear- 
ance of active siege. All was quiet, 
and the Mussulman camp itself was de- 
corated with such extraordinary splen- 
dour and costliness,t that it seemed 
as prepared for some great festival, 
and not for warlike purposes. The 
humblest of the tents were of gaudy 
chintzes ; those of the emrahs, emirs, 
officers, &c., were magnificent in pro- 
portion {to their ranks, some of bright 
silks, others richly brocaded with gold 
or silver. The tent-ropes were of 


twisted silk, the tent-pins of silver, 
and numerous glittering banners and 
ilded crescents shone in the rising sun- 


ams. Ona grassy spot, beside the 
falling stream, and shaded by a peepul 
tree,f stood one large tent, which was 
at once perceived to be that of the 
Grand Mogul, by its superior gor- 
geousness, and by the devices on the 
banners planted round it. It was of 
the richest gold brocade, adorned with 
arabesques, traced in countless small 
‘gems of yarious colours, giving out 
their rainbow gleamings to the Tight. 
The tent-pins were of gold, with jew- 
elled heads, the tent-ropes of golden 
cords twined together, and above this 
magnificent pavilion shone a crescent 
set with emeralds. Among the brilliant 
banners floating round, the most con- 
spicuous was the ensign called mahi 
‘muratib, or the dignity of the fish, 
being the emblem of good fortune. 
On a gilded pole was displayed a large 
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fish, made of salmon-coloured silk; the 
eyes were emeralds ; the hollow body 
ended in a tail of golden tassels; the 
golden jaws were open, and the air 
entering into them, inflated the body, 
which wavered about like a fish float- 
ing in clear waters. 

hen the eye turned away from 
this wondrous camp to the dark stern 
fortress above, it discovered on the 
walls the dusky figures of the Hindoo 
soldiers, in their snow-white cotton 
dresses; the points of their weapons, 
and the bosses of their shields, gleam- 
ing as they moved slowly at their 
posts. 

There was, at length, a movement 
in the Mogul’s camp; the soldiers 
issued from their tents, and formed 
into their respective troops, under 
sumptuously-apparelled officers. Ina 
few minutes the Great Mogul himself 
appeared, the Sultan Akbar, famed 
for his magnificence, his talents, and 
his victories. He was in the prime of 
life, a prince of a noble presence, with 
a clear brown complexion, raven-black 
beard and whiskers, and a face of 
much masculine beauty. His dress 
was of cloth of gold; a shawl of the 
sacred green was folded round his 
waist, and held his jewelled dagger. 
His turban of green silk, ribbed with 
gold, was surmounted by a crescent 
and plume of diamonds; the handle 
and sheath of his scimitar were en- 
crusted with gems; round his throat 
was a triple collar of diamonds; and 
a long string of matchless pearls hung 
down from his neck below his waist. 
He carried a rich bow, and a gilded 
arrow without a head. On the un- 
barbed end of the arrow was fastened 
a natural rose, with a chain of dia- 
monds, and a slip of white silk in- 
scribed with verses. He mounted a 
beautiful black horse, with housings of 
crimson velvet, tasselled with small 
jewels, and placed himself at the head 
of his glittering army; then all the 
troops, cavalry and infantry, marched 
forward, advancing up toward the 
fortress. 

And now the Hindoo soldiers on the 
vamparts appeared alert to watch the 


* The Indian coss is about two English miles. 

¢ Historical. Father Catrou says, in his “ History of the Mogul Empire,” that Akbar, 
when he appeared before Chittore, spared no expense in displaying his glory. His camp 
was of a splendour which cannot be conceived in Europe. 

t The heus religiosa, & sacred tree among those Hindoos who worship Siva. 
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proceedings of the Moslems, and to 
act vigorously on the defensive, if 
attacked, A tallslender figure, wear- 
ing a red rajpoot turban, with a shin- 
ing badge, or ornament, round his 
neck, s conspicuous among them, 
and was easily guessed, even at a dis- 
tance, from his majestic air, to be the 
Ranah of Mewar, the sovereign of 
Chittore, 

The Mogul army halted within bow. 
shot of the walls; the trumpeters raised 
silver trumpets to their lips, and sound. 
ed—not a point of war, but a tender 
and amorous-toned melody, which was 
echoed from every and every hol- 
low of the mountain, When the strain 
had ceased, the troops formed into line, 
Each man was armed with a bow and 
one gilded arrow, fledged with gaily 
coloured feathers, The arrows were 
all without barbs, but had attached to 
the top some one beautiful, natural 
flower, with a slip of white silk, on 
which a short poem was written. The 
Sultan raised his bow, and shot his rose- 
headed dart over the walls of the for- 
tress. His example was immediatel 
followed by all his troops, and the air 
was filled with a variegated flying cloud 
of flowers of every hue, with their silken 

nnants fluttering ; and as it fell ina 
ae shower within the fortress, the 
noblest among the Mogul’s omrahs rode 
up to the closed gate, and proclaimed 
in a loud voice—* Honour to Padmani, 
the most beautiful, most beloved prin- 
cess! May she smile on the homage 
of Akbar the Great, the most a 
ficent of monarchs, but her humblest 
slave,”* 

The Hindoos on the ramparts an- 
swered with a loud and insulting shout 
of derision, and immediately hurled 
back again over the walls the flower- 
laden arrows. The haughty Moslems 
seemed insensible to the insult; and, 
with true Mahometan gravity, formed 
into marching order, and returned to 
their camp, There all the milita 
duties were regularly performed, wi 
every demonstration of maintaining a 
rigorous blockade. For notwithstand- 
ing all the display of courtesy towards 
the fortress, the Mogul had invested it 


* “The Mogul at the beginning of the siege made war like a prince passionately enamoured. 
He ordered arrows to be shot into the fortress, to which were attached letters for Padmani.”- 
See Catrou’s History of the Mogul. 

+ Absurd as this may seem to European ideas, Oriental history asserts that Akbar became 
enamoured of Padmani from description alone. 

+ Historical, 
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so closely that no human being could 
issue from it unchallenged by the be- 
leaguers, 
he siege of Chittore, like that of 
roy, been caused by a woman’s 
charms. Not like the Trojan siege, 
however, to restore an erring wife to 
her husband ; but on the contrary, to 
allure (if possible) a wife from her hus- 
band—to induce the beautiful Princess 
of Mewar to exchange the palace of the 
Ranah for the harem of the Mogul, 
The Rajah, or rather Ranah, of 
Mewar, was of that proud rajpoot 
caste that called itself Suryasvanti, or 
Children of the Sun ; boasting its de- 
scent from Surya, the Indian Apollo, 
and semening among its mortal ances- 
try Porus, who so bravely resisted the 
arms of Alexander the Great, The 
royal race of Mewar was too haughty 
to ally itself with any of mere earthly 
lineage, and intermarried, therefore, 
only with its own kindred. The reign- 
ing Ranah had espoused his cousin 
Padmani—a princess of such surpass- 
ing beauty and endowments, that she 
was the favourite theme of the Bhats 
(or bards of the rajpoots), who wan- 
dered about Upper Tada, singing the 
raises of their gods, the valour of their 
eroes, and the charms of their women. 
Some of these bards had visited Delhi, 
and had sung before the Emperor Ak- 
bar, and their descriptions of Padmani 
had awakened in his excitable Oriental 
heart a violent passion for the beauti- 
ful Hindoo. Stimulated by curiosity 
and heated fancy, he inquired concern. 
ing her from all who had seen her, or 
heard of her; and the reiterated praises 
of her rare loveliness which filled, but 
never wearied, his ear, enslaved him to 
the charms of the unseen Princess.t He 
said to himself:—‘‘To whom should 
the most beautiful of princesses belon 
but to the greatest of monarchs! 
gem is wanting in the crown of Akbar, 
while yon Indian unbeliever keeps in 
his own polity circlet the brightest 
diadem of the East.” And with a 
Mahometan contempt for the feelings 
of a man of another creed, the haughty 
Sultan wrote to the Ranah,t solicitin 
him to separate from his wife and yiel 
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her to Akbar ; offering to the Hindoo 
Prince in return the hand of a lovely 
relative of the Mogul, together with a 
vast treasure and a large accession of 
territories. The Sultan, at the same 
time, addressed letters to Padmani, 
offering his hand, and the throne of 
Delhi, with undying love, and all ima- 
ginable wealth and power ; and gently 
reproaching her with injustice to her 
own beauty, in sharing the musnud of 
a petty prince while the first throne in 
Asia awaited her. 

The joint reply of the Ranah and 
his wife was haughty and determined. 
They loved each other too well to weigh 
ambition or wealth against affection ; 
they scorned as an insult the offer of 
alliance with Akbar, as a man’ far in- 
ferior to the Children of the Sun ; and 
reminded the Mogul it was the law of 
honour among the rajpoots that their 
women should die rather than fall into 
the hands of the alien. 

Stung with rage, Akbar wrote again, 
but in a different tone. He threatened 
the destruction of Chittore and all the 
Suryasvanta, and reminded the Ranah 
of the irresistible progress of his mighty 
arms in India. The only reply of the 
Hindoo was a contemptuous defiance. 

Indignation prompted the Sultan to 
march aoe Chittore, but his ardent 
love (so he termed his insane passion) 
made him pause ere he attacked that 
royal fortress with the weapons of war. 
He feared for the consequences to the 
Rannee, the beautiful Padmani. He 
knew that the rajpoots were not only 
a brave and chivalrous, but also a fe- 
rocious people. They worshipped Siva 
the Destroyer and his cruel consort 
Kali, who, according to their dark 
creed, delighted in human sacrifices. 
To avert the danger of their women 
falling into captivity, a mortal disgrace 
to their nation, they would plunge their 
daggers into the fairest and fondest 
bosoms, though their own hearts should 
burst with anguish. And in impend- 
ing calamities the rajpoot females often 
devoted themselves to death, to pro- 
pitiate their stern and cruel gods by 
the performance of the Joar, a self- 
sacrifice by suffocation. If the Mogul 
arms shook Chittore, what might be 
the fate of the lovely Rannee amid 
such fearful superstitions ? 


* Lokman, the Indian Zsop. 
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The Sultan then resolved, ere he 
made a final — to arms, on at- 
tempting to influence the fair Rannee 
in his favour, by exalting her imagi- 
nation (for thus are women often won). 
He thought to attract her by the ming- 
ling of ambition and romance, and to 
dazzle her by his incomparable magni- 
ficence. Hence all the gorgeousness 
of his camp, all the extravagances of 
his mililary courtship. Bands of men 
were constantly employed in collecting 
the emblem-flowers, which, with their 
accompanying amatory verses (the la- 
bours of countless poets and transcrib- 
ers), were daily shot into the fortress, 
as we have seen, in the wild hope that 
some of them, at least, would meet the 
eye of Padmani; that the flattering 
tale of his magnificent wooing would 
reach her ears, And though his floral 
homage was daily hurled back by order 
of the offended Princess, still Akbar 
had persisted for nearly a month in his 
strange and costly siege, trusting in fe- 
male curiosity and female vanity. 

The Mogul was reclining in the door 
of his tent, shaded by the peepul-tree, 
in deep consultation with his friend and 
confidant, the Sheik Soliman, who sat 
on the ground before him—a ruddy 
visaged, keen-eyed old man, in a plain 

en turban; his hands drawn back 
into the ample sleeves of his coarse 
brown woollen garment, for he was a 
devotee. 

«Soliman, my hopes begin to flag 
my homage avails not—the beautiful 
Indian is unmoved. By thine eyes! 
canst thou not devise some expedient 
before I am forced to bare the scimitar 
in wrath, and to endanger the life of 
my soul’s sultana by the horrible su- 
perstitions of her race.” 

«Let the Asylum of the Universe 
no longer waste time and treasures on 
the thankless daughter of the infidels. 
Forget her, my Sultan ; as fair can be 
found to share the throne of Delhi.” 

** Earth holds none so worthy of my 
throne as Padmani. Do not all agree 
in her perfections? Say they not that 
she is beautiful as a houri, graceful as 
the twining liana, light-footed as the 
antelope, gentle as the dove, wise as 
Lokman,* good as the Daughter of 
Imran ;¢ with a voice sweet as that of 
the angel Israfil, and a smile like the 


t The Virgin Mary, who is highly esteemed by the Mahometans.—Xoran, ch. iii. 
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ripple on the river of Paradise. She 
is a priceless gem, and my crown is 
imperfect without her.” 

‘* Draw then the invincible scimitar. 
Take the fortress, slay the Ranah—his 
spoils will be thine.” 

«But not his widow! Madness, 
Sheik! Knowest thou not, that to slay 
the Ranah is to slay my love? She 
would be compelled by her religion to 
sacrifice herself upon her husband's 
burning funeral pile.” 

The Sheik mused for a time with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, while Akbar 
gazed anxiously upon him. After a 
silence of some minutes Soliman looked 
up. 
“‘If thy condescension would hear 
me without anger, I would say, let the 
Sultan prepare to leave Chittore.” 

Akbar stared angrily at the a 

** Leave Chittore likea baffled hound! 
Give the infidel leave to say, Ha! the 
face of the Sultan is blackened, we 
laugh at his beard! By thy head, O 
Sheik ! I scorn such counsel.” 

«¢ Yet, my Sultan,” resumed the old 
man quietly, ‘I still counsel thee to 
proclaim that thou dost yield up the 
siege. Also demand graciously a fare- 
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well meeting with yon idolatrous prince; 
and I ‘would pray thee present to him, 
as a parting gift of reconcilement, that 
string of matchless pearls that hangs 
round thy tower-like neck.” 

«* Akbar's rage would have burst 
forth with vehemence, but for a pecu- 
liar smile on the Sheik’s countenance, 
which told that he meant more than he 
expressed. The old man continued— 

‘But I fear the string is scarcel 
strong enough for its purpose. It 
might break on the Ranah’s neck, and 
some of the pearls be lost. With the 
Sultan’s leave I would crave to show 
how such valuable pearls ought to be 
strung, so that the string shall run no 
risk of breaking.” 

The Sultan observed the emphasis 
of the Sheik on the last words. 

** Come into my tent, O Sheik, in 
the name of the Prophet, and turn 
jeweller if thou wilt. And while thou 
art stringing my pearls anew, explain 
the secret of thy unwonted counsels.” 

So spake Akbar, hurrying Soliman 
into the royal tent, a closing the 
entrance, after commanding the sen- 
tinel to prohibit the approach of any 
intruder whatever. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Wrrutw the mountain-fortress of Chit- 
tore was a small lake, covered with the 
leaves and flowers of the blue water- 
lotos, and in its centre, on a rocky 
islet, stood the palace of the Rannee 
Padmani, a low, heavy, stone building, 
adorned with a quantity of mythologi- 
cal sculpture. The communication 
with the mainland was maintained by 
means of two decorated boats. In the 
favourite apartment of Padmani, the 
small windows were set round with a 
frame of shining mica; the smoothly 
plastered walls and ceiling were painted 
with subjects from the most agreeable 
Hindoo legends, There was Cama, 
the Indian Cupid, with his bow of 
sugar-cane, and its string of bees, and 
his five arrows tipped with flowers, 
accompanied by his consort, Reté (af- 
fection), and his friend, Vasanta (the 
spring). ‘There was Nareda, son of 
the god Brahma, inventing the vina, 
or Indian guitar ; and Parvati, in the 
guise of a mountain girl, winning back 
the estranged affections of her consort, 
the god Iswara. The floor was covered 
with striped cotton, lined and quilted, 


so that the foot-tread fell noiseless ; 
cushions of brocade were laid upon it, 
and two musnuds covered with rich 
shawls, In a niche stood a silver idol 
of Surya, or the sun, before which lay, 
as a votive offering, a garland of 
mougrees, purely white fragrant flow- 


ers, resembling jessamine. The room 
was cool and darkened; and wetted 
mats, of an odoriferous grass, were laid 
wherever the rays of the sun sought to 
penetrate. 

On a pile of cushions sat Padmani. 
Her under robe was of white silk; the 
upper, of silver gauze. A chaplet of 
emerald leaves and pearl berries bound 
the luxuriant knot of her shining black 
hair, and splendid ornaments encircled 
her slender arms, waist, and ankles. 
Her figure was the perfection of sym- 
metry and grace ; and her face was so 
exquisitely beautiful as to surpass even 
the imaginings of Sultan Akbar. She 
held a vina, or Indian guitar, whose 
melancholy music she accompanied 
with a voice of infinite sweetness, but 
of deep sadness, often interrupted by 
tears. 
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PADMANI’S SONG, 
Who will be with thee at the rest of Even 
(Those sacred hours, so tranquil and so 
lone) 
Gazing with thee upon the dark’ning heaven, 
Breathing soft thoughts by tender impulse 


given, 
When I am gotie? 


Who will be with thee by the murmuring 
fountain, 
List‘ning to mellow horn at distance 
blown ; 
Or sigh of breeze awaking on the mountain, 
Or the wild night-bird all his bliss recount 
, 
lig When I am gone? 


Day, active day, its aspect ever changing, 
With hopes purstied, or needful duties 


done, 
Will lure thro’ varied scenes thy spirit rang- 


ing; 
Thy busy thoughts awhile from me estrang- 
ing 
; When I am gone. 


But thou wilt miss me in the evening’s 


leisure, 
When all the hopes and cates of day 
have flown ; 
Who then for thee will search out fancy’s 
treasure, 
Or sing to thee in strain of tranquil pleasure, 
When I am gone? 


Be happy in the day’s meridian splendor ; 
Take up each flower that on thy path 
is strown ; 
But still at eve to me thy heart surrender ; 
Call back our love in mem’ry true and tender, 
When I am gone. 


While she sang, the Ranah appeared 
at the door of the apartment. Like 
the rajpoots of high birth, he was 
taller and fairer than the other Hin- 
doos. He was young and handsome, 
and bore a striking resemblance to 
Padmani. His dress was of cream- 
coloured silk, embroidered with gold ; 
his turban and sash were of the na- 
tional colour, bright red. The raj- 
poot badge, a gold medallion repre- 
senting a man on horseback, hung from 
a gold chain round his neck. The 
rajpoot string of twisted cotton 
threads was passed across his breast 
and shoulder, and his forehead was 
marked with the streak of high caste. 
In his hand he held the rose-headed 
arrow that had been shot by Akbar, 
Hiscountenance grew sad as he listened 
to Padimani. en she had ceased to 
sing he approached her. She gazed 
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on him with a tender but melancholy 
sinile, and dropped the vina. 

Clasping her delicate hands in his 
he ingui 

“ Why is thy song so sad, my Pad- 
mani? What hath grieved thee this 
day more than the preceding days? 
Even yet the invaders shew no inten- 
tion of actual aggression, but still con- 
tinue the’r extravagant courtesies.” 

“But how soon, my Ranah, may 
not these insulting courtesies be ex- 
changed for cruel war? The Moslems 
are countless; the fortress is closel 
surrounded ; we must yield at length 
to famine, if not to the sword. And 
I—I am the cause of threatened ruin 
to Chittore and its prince. Am I not 
a degenerate daugliter of the sun to 
have lived so long? Ah! if I were 
gone, Akbar would no longer desire 
the conquest of Chittore.” 

The Ranah uttered a cry of horror, 
for he perceived that she was contem- 
plating self-sacrifice to propitiate the 
gods, who, according to their dark 
creed, were best pleased by human 
victims. 

“What, Padmani! wouldst thou 
forsake me? Wouldst thou fly to 
another world, and leave me alone 
among my enemies? Or canst thou 
think I would survive thee? Rannee! 
dost thou forget our people? We 
must not desert them in the hour of 
danger. J must live to encourage and 
direct them ; thou must live to soothe 
my cares.” 

Padmani replied only by tears. 
The Ranah saw that she had some 
unusual cause for depression. He drew 
her closer to his heart, and sootlied 
her with caressing words, till he won 
from her & confession that she had 
been alarmed by ati ominous dream. 

**T dreamed,” she said, “ that Kali, 
the awful goddess, stood before me. 
Her necklace of skulls rattled; she 
brandished the weaporis in her many 
hands, and her black countenance 
loured upon me as she exclaimed, 
*Daughter of the ‘Suryasvanta! why 
is ‘si dry so long? When 
was it bathed last in the warm crimson 
tide?’ Ah, Zalim! she demands a 
sacrifice of blood for Chittore.” 

* And she shall have it, Padmani! 
The battle-field shall be the altar, and 
yon Moslems the victims. Smile, 
then, my Rannee, thy dream is good, 
and be fulfilled. We have flung 
back Akbar’s last insult in disdain ; 
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but the next we will answer with a 
fierce volley from our ramparts. We 
have cleared our fortress from the 
flight of flower-laden shafts; but this 
gem-freighted arrow, shot by the Sul- 
tan himself, the Brahmin Madeo has 
reserved to offer upon the shrine of 
Surya, while he calls on the sun-god 
to deliver his children from the Bel- 
latee (Barbarian). Let ts see what 
this scroll says of the rose ahd its 
diamond chain— 


“ Be mine, O fairest! be but mine, 
And I along thy path will strew 
Wealth’s gems, with purest ray that shine, 
And love’s own flowers of brightest hue. 
The richest gem, the fairest flower, 
Seem they not well united ? 
So I the monarch, chief in power, 
And thou the loveliest e 





** Cease, Ranah, cease! It beseems 
not a faithful wife to hear the flatteries 
of a stranger.” 

The Ranah smiled with pleasure. 

«What, my Princess! art thou 
afraid of being bewitched by the spells 
of the Mogul? Yet I see among the 
flowers in yonder vase some sprigs of 
the imperial tree,* a sure preservative 
against magic.” ; 

** Here,” replied Padmani, return- 
ing his smile, ‘here is a flower that 
is a more certain preservative from 
Akbar’s spells,” and she gave him a 
mougree. ‘ This is my favourite 
flower, for it was the first interpreter 
of thy love, Zalim. Can any of Ak- 
bar’s flowers speak to my heart as the 
mougree spoke when first given to me 
by thee.” 

The Ranah was pressing the hand 
that held the mougree, when a voice 
without craved admittance. 

‘«* Enter!” cried the Prince, impa- 
tiently, and an old muktar, or cham- 
berlain, approached with profound re- 
spect, and laid at his sovereign’s feet 
a splendid bag of brocade, saying— 

«From the Mogul,” and retired. 

The Ranah hastily cut the string of 
gold-twist, and took out a letter, 
written on a gold-besprinkled paper, 
having the impression of the Sultan’s 
signet at the side (a conciliatory token 
of equality), and addressed “To the 
Maha-Rajah of Mewar, from Akbar, 
- a of Allah, and Emperor of 

ie. Nas 
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* The mimosa, or sensitive plant, esteemed in India a preservative against witchcraft. 
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Padmani, almost breathless with 
anxiety, leaned on her husband's 
shoulder as he read it aloud for her. 
It was couched in the inflated style of 
the Orientals, but its purport in plain 
terms was, that the Mogul, perceiving 
that the offers of his magnificence, and 
the menaces of his hostility, were alike 
disregarded by the Ranah and Ran- 
nee, admired their constancy too much 
to molest them farther. He withdrew 
his unsuccessful suit, and would ré- 
tire from before Chittore on the fol- 
lowing morning. But he desired pre- 
viously to clasp in friendship the hand 
of a prince whet he had learned to 
esteem; and he requested permission 
to visit the Ranah in his fortress, 
pledging the faith of a true believer, 
and the word of an Emperor, that he 
would be attended only by a train of 
forty persons; and that no Moslem 
should quit the camp during the Mo- 
gul’s visit to the Hindoo prince, with 
whom henceforth he would be allied in 
amity. 

*‘ Praised be our Father Surya for 
the barbarian’s departure!” exclaimed 
Padmani, raising her eyes with a look 
of joy. But O, my Ranah, let not 
the Mogul come hither, to profane 
with his footsteps the dwelling of the 
tajpoots.” 

** Nay, Padmani, I may not refuse 
a demand upon my hospitality ; he 
would think I feared his presence. 
Let him come and behold the strength 
of our position, and look upon the de- 
fying eyes of our defenders.” 

*¢ Be it as thou wilt, Zalim. Still I 
feel an instinct of some impending 
evil—may Surya avert it !—but surely, 
I think, some trial is before us. e 
may be placed in circumstances that 

ill force us to dissemble with the 
world. Let us, then, establish a sign 
of private intelligence between us; 
let the mougree-flower be our secret 
token. When we are apart from 
each other, let no embassy, no re- 
quest from the one to the other be 
of weight, or be conceded, or obeyed, 
unless it comes accompanied by & 
gener 3 this flower alone shall give 
it validity — this shall be the token of 
earnestness and truth. Take some 
mougrees, Zalim, ere thou leavest 
me.” 


He placed some mougrees in his bo- 
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som, with the smile and the manner 
of one who humours a favourite 


«Fear nothing, Padmani. I will 
go to Kali’s altar and promise her 
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thirsty image the blood of sheep and 
goats. Be happy, and have a smile, 
and a cheerful song for Zalim, when 
he has given the * to his self-in- 
vited guest.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ow the mainland, at the north side of 
the lake, stood the Ranah’s palace, 
where the banqueting-hall was pre- 
red to receive the Mogul. e 
all was open at all sides to admit air, 
The roof was supported by colonnades 
of massy pillars, round whose bases 
ran a stone balustrade. The ceiling 
was covered with an awning of blue 
silk, spangled with silver stars, to 
hide the fresco paintings of the Hindoo 
deities; for the laws of the Rajpoots 
forbade their eating with persons of 
another creed in the presence of their 
own gods. At one end of the hall 
was a recess, enclosed in a lattice-work 
of bamboos, within which were cur- 
tains of silver gauze, drawn closely to- 
gether. Blazing torches were fixed 
on each side of this veiled recess, and 
lamps were gleaming all round the 
building. The marble floor was spread 
with cushions adapted to the different 
ranks of the guests. There were two 
magnificent musnuds for the Ranah 
and the Sultan, with a small Persian 
carpet before each. The Hindoo 
rince and his guests were seated at a 
quet, served of rich and highly- 
spiced dishes, sweetmeats, and fruits. 
Nor was wine wanting, for the Ranah 
knew that Akbar was no scrupulous 
Mahometan. There were sherbets for 
the more strict Moslems, and Madvat 
for the Hindoos. Akbar was arrayed 
with more than usual splendour, and 
the string of priceless pearls, which 
had occupied Sheik Soliman’s atten- 
tion, was hanging round his neck. 
The Sheik was placed a little behind 
the Sultan, who sat beside the Ranah. 
The evening music had been perform- 
ed, the bards had sung, and the Py- 
levans (wrestlers) had shown their 
feats, and the Nautch girls had con- 
cluded their slow, pantomimic dance, 


* Ruksut, i.¢., dismissal. 


and the Ranah and his visitor were 
left to converse at pleasure. 

The Indian prince, raising his cup, 
said to Akbar— 

**This, my brother, we rajpoots 
call «The Cup of Requests.’ In this 
it is our custom to drown all enmities. 
I drink to thy friendship, O Sultan 
Akbar !” 

The Mogul pledged the Ranah with 
a suitable compliment, and skilfully 
induced his entertainer to drink freely, 
observing him, with a secret pleasure, 
becoming flushed and excited, while 
the Sultan himself, a more experienced 
votary of the wine-cup, remained as cool 
as ever. At first the conversation was 
of the league to exist between the so- 
vereigns of Delhi and Chittore ; but 
by degrees, as the wine and the madva 
affected the Ranah, Akbar ventured 
to speak of Padmani. 

“It grows late, and I must soon 
break the chain of pleasure in which 
my brother holds my soul. To-mor- 
row I leave his territories ; but before 
I depart, will not the Rannee permit 
me to ask her forgiveness for the pre- 
sumption that led me to Chittore ?” 

‘I will promise thee, O Sultan, the 
Rannee’s pardon. But she will the 
more easily forget the siege of Chittore 
if she never beholds the besieger.” 

‘I trusted in thy courtesy, O Ra. 
nah! that thou wouldst not refuse a 
guest the privilege he might hope from 
the liberal laws of thy nation, which 
do not, like ours, require the seclusion 
of your females.” 

**We may learn prudence from the 
stranger,” replied the Hindoo. ‘* His 
custom may prove worthy of imita- 
tion.” 

‘**My brother is a wise man,”: ob- 
served Akbar, with a slight sneer. 
** He will not let us behold the Flower 


+ An intoxicating drink, made from the flowers of a tree called Mhowe, somewhat re- 


sembling an oak. 


¢ It was in fact from their Mahometan conquerors that the Hindoos adopted stricter cus- 


toms with regard to their females, 
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of his Garden, which his bards call 
the Rose of the Universe, lest we say, 
* Walhah, Billah!’ Those Bhats spoke 
large words; what know they of roses? 
Flowers as fair bloom in our own gar- 
den, praise be to the prophet,” 

The Ranah was piqued by this insi- 
nuation against the supremacy of his 
Rannee’s ‘beauty. His delicacy and 
prudence were overpowered by the 
festal cup, and he replied— 

‘‘'The Sultan shall see that our 
Bhéts are men of truth. Fair buds 
may bloom round the throne of Delhi; 
but the Queen of Flowers reigns on 
the mountain of Chittore.” 


Padmani was in her island palace, 
impatiently awaiting the intelligence of 
the Mogul’sdeparture, when the ancient 
chamberlain respectfully delivered to 
herthe Ranah’srequest,* thatshe would 
visit the hall of banquet, even were it 
but for a moment. The Rannee was 
startled and displeased at the Ranah’s 
strange deviation from discretion; but, 
on a moment’s reflection, she forgave 
him, believing he had been, by some 
means, compelled to send the message 
as a mere formal compliment, to which 
he did not intend she should accede; 
and, accordingly, she charged the en- 
voy with a decided, but polite, refusal. 

The Ranah was disconcerted by the 
sarcastic smile which Akbar purposely 
affected when the Rannee’s refusal 
was delivered, and he became doubly 
anxious for her appearance. He re- 
collected the token flower ; and taking 
the mougree from his bosom, said to 
the aged envoy— 

‘* Repeat as before to the Rannee, 
and add, that I send her this flower.” 

The quick mind of Akbar conceived 
at once, that the mougree was a pri- 
vate and important token of mutual 
intelligence, and he treasured up his 
observation in his memory, 

Great was the dismay of Padmani 
on the repetition of the Ranah’s re- 
quest, enforced by the token of the 
mougree. She could no longer de- 
cline the summons; and dismissing 
the old Hindoo without reply, she 
summoned her women to prepare her 
for the hateful interview with the Sul- 
tan. She determined to lay aside all 
decorations of dress. ‘ Yon proud 
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alien (thought she) must not believe I 
sought to dazzle him.” And with an 
uncommon, and even heroic, desire to 
detract from her own charms, she re- 
jected her royal apparel, and arrayed 
herself in plain muslin of a spotless 
white. Nota single ornament would 
she retain; but round her raven hair 
she twined a wreath of snowy mou- 
grees, to show the Ranah that it was 
the influence exercised on her heart 
by that messenger-flower (the remem- 
brancer of their early love) that 
brought her into the presence of his 
undesired guest. The innocent young 
Hindoo was no coquette. Accustomed 
to associate the ideas of splendour and 
beauty, she little guessed that the no- 
velty of her style of attire, its con- 
trast with the gorgeousness to which 
Akbar was habituated, might but en- 
hance her loveliness in his eyes; for 
beauty is often more indebted to no- 
velty than to magnificence. 

Amid the circling of the cups, 
Akbar sat anxiously expecting the re- 
sult of the Ranah’s last embassy, and 
his eyes were riveted unconsciously 
on the latticed and curtained recess 
before him. Suddenly the upper part 
of the lattice opened, the curtains of 
silver gauze were drawn back, and 
there stood Padmani, in her pure 
white robe and chaplet, her eyes cast 
on the ground, her arms folded over 
her bosom, and the flush of offended 
modesty mantling on her cheek. It 
was an exquisite vision. Never had 
Padmani looked so transcendently 
beautiful. The thin, silvery curtains 
hanging on each side of her like a 
shining mist, and the blaze of the 
torches around her, gave her a super- 
natural appearance. She might have 
been deemed a lovely Apsara descend- 
ing from the Hindoo heaven. 

But the Ranah was startled. He 
remembered her dream, and was struck 
with a feeling of dread, a perception 
of an evil omen. To him she looked 
like an Indian widow stripped of her 
ornaments, and arrayed for the fatal 
pile. The mist-like curtain-folds seem- 
ed as the enveloping smoke-wreaths, 
and the blaze of the torches like the 
fire of the terrible suttee. 

And Akbar ? — nothwithstanding 
the absence of royal ornament, he 
knew Padmani at once. She was like 
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the pictures his imagination had 
drawn, but infinitely more lovely. He 
thought that earth could produce no- 
thing worthy to compare with her. 
His soul was gazing in his eyes, and 
he enjoyed, with a species of rapture, 
the sight of that charming object that 
had sutpassed expectation. He wish- 
ed to speak, but found no words, and 
sunk into a kind of intoxication of de- 
light, which he would fain have pro- 
longed for hours. 

nce Padmani raised her eyes, and 
cast on the Ranah a look of tender re- 
proach. The eloquent glance of that 
expressive éye electrified the Mogul. 
He started up, and was approaching 
the recess, when, in an instant, the 
silvery curtains were closed, and the 
beautiful vision vanished, as if that 
hasty movement had broken the spell 
by which it was held. 

The Sultan returned to his seat; 
and the removal of the — of his 
overpowering admiration allowed him 
to collect his thoughts, and compose 
his behaviour. He turned to the Ra- 
nah, and said, with a peculiar emphasis 
on his words— 

“Iregret, my brother, that the 
Rannee has withdrawn before I could 
assure her that Akbar is effectually 
cured of his presumption.” 

The Ranah felt this insinuation, 
that the Sultan was disappointed in 
his anticipation of the Rannee’s 
charms. 

** My Princess did herself injustice,” 
he observed (though he secretly 
thought she had never appeared so 
lovely) ; ‘her dress was unsuited to 
her rank.” 

* But too well suited to enchant 
a aoa” thought the enraptured 


‘And now the Ranah deemed it time 
to give his guests the ruksut (dismis- 
sal), The presents (of more than or- 
dinary magnificence) were offered and 
accepted at each side, the attar of 
rose was scattered, and the pawn* dis- 


tributed. ‘The Mogul, professing a 
reluctance to separate from the Ranah 
till the last moment, requested his 
host to accompany him to the gate of 
the fortress; and the Hindoo prince, 
willing to conciliate, readily consented, 
and they set forward on foot for the 
convenience of conversation. The 
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Ranah was attended by his silver 
mace-bearers; the bearer of his stan- 
dard, the tail of the mountain cow ; 
his umbrella bearer ; and a small num- 
ber of armed men, A train of forty 
Moslems followed Akbar. Their horses 
were led by grooms; and among them 
was a noble and well-trained animal, 
understood to be intended for the Sul- 
tan’s last gift to his entertainer, at 
the gate of the fortress. 

The lights of the torchbearers show- 
ed the illustrious personages to advan- 
tage to the crowds in the streets, and 
on the flat roofs of the houses. There 
were martial rajpoots, with their sil- 
ver badges and red turbans; fanatics, 
with matted hair, and half-naked bo- 
dies streaked with ashes ; wild-looking 
bheels from the mountains ; low-caste 
Indians, with no clothing save the 
waist-cloth; women in their long, 
loose cotton scarfs— their limbs en- 
circled with silver ornaments, and the 
knot of their black hair wreathed with 
flowers. There were all gradations of 
colour, from the black hue of the low 
castes to the comparative fairness of 
the rajpoots; and all the foreheads 
bore the various streaks of caste — 
chalk, vermilion, sandal-wood, or 
ashes. 

And now the procession reached the 
gate of the fortress, and stopped at the 
threshhold to take leave. Akbar re- 
peated his thanks for the Ranah’s hos- 
pitality, and requested his acceptance 
of the noble horse, which, in proof of 
his temper and training, knelt down 
at the word of command. The Sul- 
tan took from his neck the string of 
pearls— 

** Now, my brother, let this be the 
chain to bind our souls in friendship ; 
let + f memory be precious to thee as 

ris,” 

He doubled the long necklace, and 
threw it over the Ranah’s head, draw- 
ing one part tight round his throat, 
while the other part hung down below ; 
of this loose part Akbar still kept hold, 
and the Sheik came close behind the 
Hindoo prince. Akbar suddenly pull- 
ed the string so forcibly that he drew 
his host outside the gate, aided by the 
Sheik, who pushed the prince forward. 
The latter, taking alarm, called to his 
train, and tried to break from the 
treacherous pearls; but they had been 


* Petell leaves, prepared with areka-nut and quicklime, for chewing as a stimulant. 
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purposely strung, by Soliman’s care, 
on a firm cord, strengthened with fine 
wire. The Hindoo guard sprang to 
arms at their sovereign’s call, but were 
held in check, at the weapon's point, 
by the Mussulmans; and while a sharp 
conflict was waged between the two 
parties, Akbar and Soliman, still drag- 
ging their prisoner, and assisted by 
some omrahs, forced him upon the 
kneeling horse, which then immediate- 
ly rose, and all the Mogul train mount- 
ing in haste, they spurred down the 
steep at full speed, Akbar holding the 
Ranah by the fatal string of pearls, 
while well-armed men galloped before, 
behind, and beside him. The Indian 
guard sallied out after the treacherous 
guests; but being on foot, and fearing 
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to discharge shot or shaft, lest they 
should slay their prince, they returned, 
helpless and dispirited, from the un- 
availing pursuit. * 

On dashed the Moslems along the 
descent to their camp, where all was 
in readiness for furthering the Mogul’s 
design, without losing a moment. 
Akbar, escorted by a select detach- 
ment from his army, set out with the 
unfortunate Ranah from Chittore, in 
the direction of Agra, entrusting the 
army that he left’ behind to the com- 
mand of an experienced general ; and 
consigning to the management of Sheik 
Soliman the furtherance of his views 
respecting Padmani, whose firmness 
he now hoped to subdue in the absence 
of her husband. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue princess was watching at a win- 
dow of her island- palace for the 
Ranah’s return, when she saw groups 
running together, and the wavering 
light of torches tossed to and fro, and 
heard loud and various cries of terror, 
grief, and rage. Then a number of 
afflicted women, regardless of cere- 
mony, burst into her apartment, shriek- 
ing and tearing their hair, When 
Padmani gathered, at last, from their 
incoherent exclamations, the misfortune 
that had befallen her husband, she 
burst into a storm of grief, flingin 
herself upon the floor, accusing hersel 
as the cause of the calamity, and ex- 
claiming that she had lived too long. 
Then, as a sudden idea darted throug 
her mind, she sprang up, crying out— 
** 1 owe him more than useless tears. 
Why do I waste precious moments in 
lamenting him, while I have still du- 
ties to perform for him? Quick!— 
prepare the boat !—let me go hence !” 
She was promptly obeyed ; and in- 
stantly repairing to the Ranah’s palace, 
she mounted his horse, and rode rapid- 
ly to the main guard, followed by a 
body of martial rajpoots. Amid the 
light of the torches, and arrayed still 
in her white robe and her chaplet of 
mougrees, she sat erect on the war- 
horse, and addressed the troops in an 
animating speech,t exhorting them by 


their religion, their loyalty, and the 
ancient and unsullied rajpoot honour, 
to rescue or avenge their Ranah. 

They gazed on the beautiful princess; 
they beheld her like one clad for the 
funeral pile; pity, admiration, and 
superstition touched them, and they 
shouted aloud for battle. The troops 
were quickly set in array, and the com- 
mand taken by Lall Singh, the brother 
of Padmani: the gate was opened, and 
with cries of rage and defiance, they 
rushed towards the camp of the Mo- 
gul; but the Mohamedans were pre- 
pared for the sortie. That night a 
deadly combat was waged; the mid- 
night silence was broken by war-cries ; 
the clear obscure of the heavens was 
darkened at times by arrow-flights, and 
illuminated at times by flashes of fire- 
arms. Many a brave man fell from 
the brow of a crag, or sank amid the 
trampled brushwood; and the clear 
crystal stream, as it gurgled down- 
wards, was polluted with human blood. 
The Hindoos fought desperately; but 
the Mahomedans had a decided ad- 
vantage in numbers, coolness, and dis- 
cipline, and they drove back the In- 
dians to their fortress with consider- 
able loss. Padmani on the walls, like 
a white phantom amid dusky shadows, 
ordered the rude artillery to cover the 
retreat of her subjects, and directed 


* The stratagem by which the Ranah was made prisoner will appear extraordinary and 
improbable ; but it is related as fact in Oriental history. 
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several charges against the Mahome- 
dans. That night sealed the fiery doom 
of many a new-made Indian widow in 
Chittore. 

On the following day a Hindoo, who 
had been taken prisoner in the night- 
battle, was sent into the fortress by 
Sheik Soliman, with a letter to Pad- 
mani, which had been left by the Sul- 
tan. Akbar wrote justifying his stra- 
tagem by the vehemence of his passion, 
assuring the princess that he would 
never release his rival till she pur- 
chased his freedom by renouncing him 
for Akbar; and hinting that not only 
the Ranah’s liberty, but his life also, 
depended on her conduct to her Impe- 
rial suitor. 

«Shame on the base Mogul!” said 
Padmani, in her reply. “Is this he 
who engraved on his seal, ‘No man 
was ever lost on a straight road ?’* 
Yet into what crooked paths has he 
now entered! Shame on the foul trai- 
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tor to hospitality! Rejected before, 
he is now despised and loathed. Ak- 
bar knows nothing of rajpoot honour, 
or he could never dream that the 
Ranah of Mewar would accept of li- 
berty or life purchased by his wife’s 
disgrace. The Rannee views her hus- 
band as already dead, since he has 
fallen into the hands of the treacherous 
and the cruel. But she will pass 
through the purifying fire to rejoin 
him in the heaven of Indra, where no 
false Mussulman can ever come to dis- 
turb their freed spirits.” 

The siege of Chittore was now car- 
ried forward in earnest by the Mogul 
army, and the thunders and lightnings 
of war roared and flashed, with little 
intermission, from the ramparts of the 
besieged and the lines of the besiegers, 
Padmani was the life of the garrison, 
constantly appearing on the walls, 
visiting the posts, and animating the 
soldiers. 


CHAPTER V. 


Meanwurte the unhappy Ranah was 
kept in rigorous confinement in a 
castle near Agra, about twelve days’ 
journey from Chittore; and Akbar, 
influenced by jealousy, and eager to 
obtain Padmani at any cost of honour, 
treated his royal captive with a seve- 
rity foreign to the Sultan's usual mag- 
nanimity. The Ranah was rendered 
miserable by his absence from his be- 
loved wife, and his ignorance of her 
fate and that of his capital. And his 
life was further embittered by the in- 
sults of his Mahomedan guards, who 
soon learned that they were free to 
gratify their bigotry against the unbe- 
liever. At length, when his spirit 
was deemed sufliciently broken, the 
Mogul came from Agra to visit him in 
his prison, and commanded him to 
write with his own hand to Padmani, 
declaring his willingness to surrender 
her to Akbar as the price of his life 
and liberty, and of the safety of his 
people; and entreating her to yield to 
the great Emperor, who had sworn, 
otherwise, the destruction, not only of 
Chittore, but of all the Suryasvanta. 
At first the royal rajpoot glowed 
with rage, and felt that he would ra- 
ther rush on Akbar’s sword than de- 


grade himself in the eyes of his noble 
and loving Padmani; but, on reflec- 
tion, he thought it well to dissemble 
with the Sultan. Time would be 
gained; he might learn something of 
his wife and his fortress, and Padmani 
would know, by the absence of the 
token - mougree, that the letter had 
been forced from an unwilling hand, 
and was of no validity. The scroll, as 
dictated, was written, not without 
many a pause, many a blush of shame, 
and was handed to the Mogul. What 
was the Ranah’s consternation, when 
he saw Akbar, with an exulting smile, 
produce a mougree, saying— 

**I saw the Ranah send this flower 
once before with good effect ; it seemed 
to possess some spell to ensure the 
obedience of the Rannee; with thy 
condescension, we will try its power 
yet again.” 

He placed the flower in the folds of 
the letter, and the horror-stricken 
Prince sank back upon his cushions, 
overcome with anguish, surprise, and 
apprehension. 

When the letter reached Padmani, 
she was sitting with the Ranah’s mo- 
ther, the Majee, in a circle of her 
royal kinswomen, lamenting the cap- 
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tive and distant prince. The sight of 
the characters traced by his hand 
threw her into an ecstasy. 

“He lives! he still 
ther !” 

As she opened the letter, she saw 
the mougree, and placed it on her 
heart. But while she read her brow 
clouded ; she paused, took out the 
mougree, gazed on it, read again, and 
grew deadly pale. After a short si- 
lence she said to the Majee— 

*¢ Listen, my mother, to the letter 
of thy son,” and she calmly read it 
aloud. 

‘Ah, my poor son! my unhappy 
Zalim!” cried the Majee ; * captivity 
has overthrown his reason. But thou, 
Padmani, wilt not forget that thou art 
a daughter of the sun.” 

The Rannee made no answer, but 
sat silent, revolving many thoughts, 
with her eyes cast down, and her lips 
compressed. At length she rose, 
moved to another end of the apart- 
ment, wrote a letter with much deli- 
beration, then returned to her place, 
and read aloud what she had written 
to the astonished and indignant Majee. 
The letter was addressed, not to her 
husband, but to Akbar, and its tenor 
ran, that the Ranah of Mewar having 
renounced her as his wife, she had no 
longer the same grounds for rejecting 
the suit of the Mogul. But she had 
bound herself by a solemn vow, before 
her gods, never to separate from her 
husband without a formal release from 
her ties, spoken to her by his own 
lips, and accompanied by the mutual 
performance of the rites of their reli- 
gion. Let Akbar grant her a last in- 
terview with the Ranah for the pur- 
pose of this release, and he might ex- 
pect her at Agra immediately after 
the divorce had been solemnised. 

The relatives of Padmani wept aloud, 
and tore their hair at the perversion of 
one of their pure and lofty race. 

«‘Shame to our blood!” cried the 
Majee; ‘canst thou, indeed, be a 
daughter of Surya? thou who art 
basely allured by the pomp of a bar- 
barian to forsake thy husband and so- 
. vereign in his days of darkness ?” 

** Mother!” replied Padmani, “ has 
he not forgotten that he is a rajpoot? 
and shalt thou blame me, a weak wo- 
man? Has he not commanded me to 
renounce him? and is it not my duty 
to obey my husband and my sove- 
reign ?” 


ives, my mo- 
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** But that letter has been wrung 
from him, we know not how; and he 
trusts in thy love to discern that, like 
a false mirror, it distorts the features 
of thy Ranah’s soul.” 

**Ah, my mother! would that I 
could discern thus! But he has sent 
me a token of earnestness, a private 
token, known only to himself and me. 
But let me send for the wise Brahmin 
Madeo ; and for Lall Singh, my bro- 
ther, thy brother’s son; let them hear 
me, and speak judgment. And ye, 
my kindred and sisters, I pray you 
retire, and leave me with the Majee, 
in this my hour of blackness!” 

Long and secret was the conference 
between Padmani, her brother, the 
Brahmin, and the Majee; and when 
it broke up traces of weeping were 
visible on their faces. 

The Rannee now opened a commu- 
nication with Sheik Soliman, as Ak- 
bar’s representative. She demanded 
a free egress for herself and a suitable 
company, and an uninterrupted jour- 
ney from Chittore to the Ranah's pri- 
son; and insisted that the Mogul 
should make no attempt to see her while 
she continued the wife of the Prince 
of Mewar; and that immediately on 
her departure the Mogul’s army should 
quit Chittore, and return to their own 
country. ‘The Sheik had received full 
powers to act for his master; he 
thought the Rannee’s demands reason- 
able, and acceded to them. 

And now Padmani proved to her 
ne that she loved them, even while 
eaving them. She placed the admi- 
nistration of all affairs in the ablest 
hands, took every precaution for the 
happiness of her subjects, and ar ranged 
all things provisionally, till the antici. 
pated return of the Ranah. 

On the morning of her departure, 
the fortress resounded with cries and 
lamentations, and the gate was throng- 
ed by all the inhabitants, to see the 
sad procession pass. There came 
yore proclaiming the titles of the 

annee ; standard-bearers; the royal 
kettle-drums of silver; chobdars, with 
their silver sticks; the large and su- 
perb palanquin of the princess, with 
its bamboo-lattice, and silken curtains, 
closely drawn all round ; and followed 
by three other capacious palanquins, 
appropriated to her women. ‘here 
was an armed escort of an hundred. 
and-fifty chosen rajpoots; grooms, 
leading sixteen beautiful horses, in. 
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tended for sacrifice ;* and the procession 
was closed by all the numerous and 
various servants and attendants of a 
Hindoo of high rank. 

The train passed out amid loud 
eries and low salaams; and after it 
had descended the mountain, and 
reached the plain below, the Moslem 
troops, which had previously struck 
their tents, set forward on their return 
to Agra, and the city and fortress of 
Chittore were left in unwonted soli- 
tude. 

The distance from Chittore to the 
Ranah’s prison was about twelve days’ 
journey. The train never halted in 
town or village, but only in some soli- 
tary spots that afforded shade and wa- 
ter. e curtains of the palanquins 
were never drawn aside to afford the 
inmates even a transient view of the 
country: it seemed as though female 
curiosity had been wholly absorbed in 
sorrow. Those secluded travellers 
were never seen to leave their veiled 
litters; but the necessary orders were 
issued from the royal palanquin to a 
confidential officer, who usually rode 
beside it, and for whom a curtain was 
sometimes partially unclosed for a mo- 
ment. 

As the train came into the vicinity 
of Agra, it was met by couriers from 
Akbar, with letters and magnificent 
gifts for Padmani ; but when they ap- 

roached her palanquin, a jewelled 
or shrouded in a veil, held forth 
a poinard, and a mournful voice from 
within declared, that if the sad hours 
of her pilgrimage were thus disturbed, 
she would end her sorrows and her 
life with that weapon ; and the couriers 
were obliged to return to Agra with 
the unopened letters, and the unac- 
cepted presents. t 

At length the train arrived within a 
short distance of the Ranah’s prison, 
and halted a while on the verge of a 
forest, where all the inferior attend- 
ants were ordered to remain till the 
escort should return to them, after 
leaving the princess in charge with the 
Mogul’s guards; then the dismissed 
Indians would return all together to 
Chittore. 

Then the palanquins, the rajpoot 
escort, and the victim-horses, with 
their grooms, set forward, and soon 
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arrived at the gate of the prison-castle, 
where the Royal vehicle was received 
with every demonstration of respect, 
and admitted inside the walls. But 
all the rest of the retinue were ones 
on the outside by the Mussulman 
guard; while the bearers of the infe- 
rior palanquins set down their burdens 
just on the threshold of the gate. A 
tremulous voice, speaking from the 
interior of the princess's litter, de- 
manded that the Rannee’s interview 
with her husband should be private, 
without the restraint of the presence 
of any other person. In compliance 
with this reasonable request of the un- 
happy wife, her palanquin was carried 
into the Ranah’s apartment, and set 
down, and the guards and bearers 
retired. 

The miserable Prince stood in an 
agony of mingled feelings, eager to 
embrace his beloved Rannee, and en- 
treat her not to forsake him, yet fear. 
ing to find her either indignant or 
estranged for ever. As he awaited 
her appearance with a throbbing heart, 
the curtains of the vehicle were torn 
aside, and out sprang—not Padmani— 
but the young and gallant Lall Singh, 
and three others of the bravest raj- 
poots, all fully armed. 

** Away, Ranah!” cried Lall Singh. 
**Take this sword and shield, cut thy 
way to the gate, mount the white horse 
there, and gallop on to the forest, 
where friends and guides await thee.” 

The astonished Ranah felt like one 
in a dream; but Lall Singh opening 
the door, and calling on him to follow, 
the Ramah and his friends rushed out, 
sword in hand, cut down the Maho- 
medan sentinels, and reached the gate, 
where a number of warlike young raj- 
poots, leaping from the palanquins in 
which they had been concealed, closed 
round their sovereign. One or two of 
the guards, amazed as they were, at- 
tempted to shut the gate, but were 
prevented by the palanquins that stood 
on the threshhold. There was a mo- 
mentary confusion and clashing of 
weapons; but the Ranah vaulted on 
his horse, his companions springing on 
the others that had pian fol as vic- 
tims, and they galloped unhurt from 
the fortress, before the Mussulman 
soldiers were sufficiently recovered 
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from their surprise to offer any effec- 
tual opposition.* 

The Ranah and his subjects were 
soon too far in advance to be success- 
fully pursued, though pursuit was for 
a while attempted. They reached in 
safety the territories of a friendly 
Hindoo Prince, whose troops, as pre- 
viously arranged by Padmani, came 
forth to meet them, and conduct them 
to a walled and well-guarded city. 
The first hour that the liberated Ranah 
could rest in peace, he devoted to 
hearing from Lall Singh the details of 
his faithful wife's stratagem, during 
the execution of which she had re. 
signed herself to a close imprisonment 
in a private chamber within the palace 
of the Majee, to whom and to her 
Brahmin, Madeo, only, was the fact of 
Padmani’s concealment in the fortress 
known—the most perfect secrecy be- 
ing nece to deceive the spies 
whom Akbar had left in the lower 
town of Chittore. 

After days of fatigue and anxiety, 
but of comparative safety, the Ranah 
beheld once more the walls of his for- 
tress, far up in dark relief against the 
sky. Eagerly he pressed his horse up 
the mountain; at the gate, on the 
spot where he had been made pri- 
soner by treacherous hands, he was 
clasped to a faithful heart. 

«* My own!” he cried; “ my own! 
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What do I not owe thee? Life—li- 
berty—honour—love.” 

Padmani had now attained the high- 
patasie of woman’s happiness and 


est 

ride—she had bestowed a benefit on 
oe husband, and he had acknow 
it. Could life ever again offer to 
lips the same delicious draught? She 
might, indeed, again and again toil, 
meditate, and endure for him; that 
is a common destiny and common hap- 
piness of woman; but would Ae ever 
again compromise man’s dignity by 
the rare generosity of acknowledg- 
ment to a woman? 

Once more in the Island Palace, 
alone together, in the heart-luxury of 
dual solitude— 

«© Ah! Padmani, I bless the pene- 
tration, the trustful affection, that 
guessed my real feelings, and confided 
in me, when I was forced to be false 
to thee and to myself.” 

** When a man is false to himself, 
Zalim, then it is doubly needed that 
his friends be true to him.” 

«And the messenger -mougree !|— 
how was it that thine own appointed 
token did not mislead thee ?”’ 

** My poor mougree was still faith- 
ful; it died on its reluctant errand, 
and was silent when it reached me. 
It had exhaled its last fragrant breath, 
ere bidding me be false to thee.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wao shall tell the disappointment, the 
fury of Akbar, when he found himself 
mocked by a woman, and his own wiles 
repaid to him! The trembling mes- 
senger, who brought to Agra the intel- 
ligence of the Ranah’s escape, would 
have forfeited his life, but for the in- 
terference of the Mogul's celebrated 
vizier, Abul Fazl;+ yet even his influ- 
ence availed not to make Akbar 
relinquish his criminal pursuit. In 
vain Abul Fazl quoted to him the pre- 
cept of the Koranf—*“ Ye are forbid- 
den to take to wife free women who 
are married.” 

“Except those whom your right 
hand shall possess as slaves,” inter- 


rupted Akbar, finishing the quotation. 
‘And Padmani (he added) shall be 
my captive, won by my sword, if not 
by my love.” 

And now, “On to Chittore!” was 
the cryin the Mogularmy. ‘* Honour 
and reward to him who first plants the 
Sultan’s standard on its walls !’”’, 

The fortress was again closely in- 
vested; but now Akbar’s trumpets, 
instead of gentle music, breathed ve- 
hement charges, and balls and bullets 
were aimed, instead of flowers, and 
gems, and verses, against the abode 
of the Indian Princess; and the 
siege was pressed by the Sulfan with 
all the vehemence of disappointed pas- 


* The escape of the Ranah is narrated as above in “ The History of the Mogul.” 
¢ It was Abul Fazl who wrote the celebrated “‘ Ayeen Akbery,” a geographical and sfa- 
tistical account of the Mogul Empire under Akbar. 


t See chapter iv. of the Koran. 
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sion, and all the bitterness of revenge. 
Yet his orders were strict to respect 
the Ranah’s life, still fearing that Pad- 
mani, if her husband fell, would sacri- 
fice herself upon his funeral pile. 

One evening a group of rajpoots 
appeared on the ramparts above the 
gate, reconnoitring the dispositions of 
of the enemy. It was a closely- 
pressed group, and attracted the Sul- 
tan’s attention. 

**They seem to be some principal 
officers met together,” saidhe. ‘If 
we could, by one discharge, deprive 
the Ranah of some of his best chiefs— 
I do not perceive him among then— 
it is a fortunate conjuncture. Fire 
upon them! Sons of Islam, fire 1” 

He was obeyed. A shriek of dis- 
may rent the air. The Hindoos threw 
down their arms, and closed hastily 
together. There was a movement, a 
mingling crowd, an evident confusion 
and alarm. Akbar gazed intently. 
The dense mass divided; a lifeless 
form was raised on the shoulders of 
some of the Hindoos: it was the 
Ranab. 

A dreadful apprehension thrilled 
Akbar; for a moment he was silent, 
then shouted to his omrahs— 

“The fortress must be taken at 
once, no matter at what expenditure 
of life. It must be taken at once, or 
the heads of my chief officers shall 
fall. On, men of Islam! Qn, true 
believers! He who first effects an en- 
trance shall henceforth be the brother 
of Akbar.” 

Ali night the Mahomedans were 

rodigal of life, energy, and stratagem, 
in their attempts to reduce the for- 
tress. All night Akbar superintended 
the siege, with untiring vigilance and 
excessive anxiety. ‘Through the in- 
tervals of the clamours of war, he 
thought he heard, at times, on the 
mountain breeze, female voices, cries 
of lamentation. He thought he saw, 
at times, through the blaze of the 
musketry and artillery, a red, lurid 
light, like the flames of a suttee. 

Soon after sunrise, a loud, exulting 
shout, “‘ Allah Hu!” rose among the 
besiegers. Part of the wall that was 
undermined had fallen. The last sad 








* Historical. 
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relics of the Indian garrison left after 
the murderous cannonade of the Mos- 
lems, stood in the breach. There they 
fought with unflinching resolution, 
sternly refusing quarter, and dropping 
where they stood, till all had perished, 
till the last man was cut down. 

Akbar, in a tremor of eagerness 
and apprehension, spurred his horse 
through the breach, and gallopped in- 
to the fortress, heedless of everything 
but his desire to find Padmani alive. 
His guards dashed after him in full 
career. On they rushed through the 
depopulated streets, through a fearful 
scene of desolation and carnage. Yet 
Akbar scarcely glanced at the smoking 
ruins aud the ghastly corpses all along 
his way. He reached the lake. The 
island-palace was enveloped in smoke ; 
yet it was not apparently on fire. 
With a choking sensation he plunged 
on horseback into the lake. His guards 
followed ; their horses brought them 
safely across. At the landing-place 
they dismounted, gained the palace, 
and forced open the door. There was 
a dense and oppressive smoke rising 
from the lower apartments, which were 
evidently filled with some smouldering 
fuel. 

‘* Burst open those windows! Fling 
water here! Force the door of that 
chamber !” 

There was a hideous sight within : 
a multitude of female corpses lay 
stretched upon the floor in heaps, 
suffocated by the rising smoke, pur- 
posely admitted from below through 
perforations. This voluntary death 
was the self-sacrifice called “the 
Joar ;” to this all the rajpoot women 
had devoted themselves rather than 
fall alive into the hands of the victors. 

** Padmani! Padmani!” cried Ak- 
bar, in a mixture of grief and horror. 
** Seek her! oh, seek her among these 
corpses. Let me see her but once more, 
even though in death.” 

They raised the bodies, brought 
them forth, and scanned their black- 
ened features, There were all the 
women of the fortress, from the Majee 
to the humblest servant. There lay 
the old and the young, the noblest and 
the meanest.* 








From this fatal Joar only two females escaped, young girls, who, when 


found by the conquerors, showed some signs of life, and were recovered. They were hu- 
manely treated by Akbar, and subsequently given by him in marriage to two of his principal 


officers, 
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The last corpse was removed; but 
where was Padmani? She was not 
found among her kindred and her sub- 
jects. Hope sprang up in Akbar’s 
bosom. He mounted, and swam his 
horse back again across the lake. He 
hastened towards the Ranah’s palace. 
Beside the way, leaning against a fal- 
len pillar, sat the ancient Brahmin, 
Madeo, his head drooping to his knees. 

** Where is Padmani ?” cried Akbar, 
impatiently. 

‘The old man looked up; death was 
in his face, and delirium in his eye. 
He began to repeat incoherently verses 
from the sacred books of his religion. 

«‘There is no other way for a vir- 
tuous woman (he recited) but ascend- 
ing the pile of her husband. ‘There is 
no other duty whatever after the death 
of her husband. ‘The woman who 
follows her husband expiates the sins 
of three races. A pigeon devoted to 
her husband, after his death, entered 
the flames, and ascending to heaven, 
she there found her husband.”* 

‘* He raves,” said the Sultan; “ the 
hand of death is upon him.” 

Akbar spurred on to the palace of 
the deceased Ranah. In front of the 
building he saw the charred fragments 
of a funeral pile, and perceived the 
fetid smell of burned flesh. Amid the 
embers was a shapeless mass; on the 
ground were the relics of some royal 
insignia, and a wreath of scorched 
mougrees. Beside the extinguished 

ile lay Lall Singh, the brother of 
?admaui, his life-blood welling from a 
mortal wound. 

«* Oh! what is this ?” groaned Akbar, 
clasping his hands in an agony of ap- 
prehension. ‘ Oh! what is this?” 
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** The funeral pile of the Ranah of 
Mewar, and his devoted Rannee,” re- 
plied Lall Singh, rallying his last ener- 
gies. ‘Look, tyrant, at yon black 
mass! That is all that remains of 
Padmani—the beautiful, the faithful, 
the beloved. That is the prize of thy 
conquest. Was it well to sacrifice 
thousands of brave men merely to 
blight the innocent happiness of one 
loving and constant woman? Go, 
baffled conqueror! thy victim will not 
be unavenged. The flames of that 
fatal pile will;be often rekindled in thy 
own bosom by the hand of remorse, 
to sear all thy future pleasures; thy 
sons will descend to the grave before 
thee ; thou wilt die blighted by use- 
less sorrow; and the history of thy 
many glories will be marred by the 
black page that tells the tale of Sultan 
Akbar’s baneful love.” 


Nore. — The story of Padmani is 
related, with some little difference, by 
various historians, who all, however, 
agree as to the tragical catastrophe. 
Todd’s ‘*Annals of Rajasthan” fix 
the date at a.p., 1290, and make 
Alla-o-din, the Patan Emperor, the 
suitor of the Rannee and the con- 
queror of Chittore. But that charac- 
ter is more commonly ascribed to the 
Great Mogul, Akbar, who lived three 
centuries after Alla-o-din. Akbar’s 
closing years (after all his splendour 
and glories) were embittered by many 
sorrows, aggravated by the loss of his 
sons. ‘The authority we have followed 
in the foregoing tale is the French au- 
thor of “ Zhe History of the Mogul 
Emperors,” Father Catrou. 

M. E. M. 


* From the translation of the Hindoo Vedas, by the Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
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RICHARD LALOR SHEIL—JOHN BANIM—GERALD GRIFFIN, 


“ Tf anything be overlooked, or not accurately inserted, let no one find fault, but take into consideration 
that this history is compiled from all quarters."—TaaNnsLATION FROM EvaGrivs. 


Mucu has been lately written about 
Sheil—two volumes of ** Memoirs,” and 
two more containing a republication 
of his ** Legal and Political Sketches,” 
with notes by the editor.* Both are 
able and authentic works, containing 
much information, indited in a friend- 
ly spirit. They have been generally 
read, and elaborately reviewed. We 
cannot add anything that is new on the 
leading events of a life so completely 
familiar to the public; while it is ex- 
tremely difficult to collect or express 
impartial opinions on the — cha- 
racter of an individual whose feelings 


and views, as reflected in his speeches, 
were so frequently in the extreme. On 
such points, posterity is a more equal 
judge than the living generation. Tal- 


eyrand did wisely when he directed 
that his memoirs should not be given 
to the world until a certain number of 
years had elapsed. He thought he 
should be better understood, and more 
fairly estimated, when what he said or 
did was no longer the topic of yester- 
day, but had passed into an historical 
record. Sheil plunged deep into the 
stormy sea of politics, during a period 
when the waves ran high, and the cur- 
rent was overwhelmingly impetuous. 
For a long time, it was much more 
likely that he would be hunted down 
as the mark for a criminal prosecution, 
than that his name would figure in 
the Red Book as a Privy Councillor, 
a Commissioner of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, a Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, a Judge-Advocate-General, 
or her Majesty’s Ambassador at a fo- 
reign court. Yet he successively filled 
all those offices, although always an 
enthusiastic emancipator, and an ad- 
vocate for Repeal, until he saw that 
the word was a mockery, and the real- 
isation of the chimera impossible. In 
the present notice, as in the case of 
Moore, and for similar reasons, it is 


* “Memoirs.” By Torrens M‘Cullagh, Esq. 


with Notes, by M. W. Savage, Esq. 


purposed to pass over what has been 
already so amply discussed, and to con- 
fine our remarks more immediately to 
the leading object of the series to 
which they belong. In some of the 
statements that have appeared from 
time to time, respecting Sheil’s dra- 
matic productions, there have been 
omissions and inaccuracies — not ve 
important perhaps, but even in trifles it 
is better to be correct than erroneous. 
Ricuarp Lator S#er was born at 
the country-residence of his father, 
near Waterford, on the 17th of Au- 
gust, 1791. He received his principal 
education at the Jesuit Seminary of 
Stonyhurst, in Lancashire, and at Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. He cared little 
for mathematics, but distinguished 
himself in classical learning. His po- 
etical, imaginative temperament, de- 
cided the preference. In his twenty- 
third year, he produced his first tra- 
gedy, Adelaide, or the Emigrants, 
which he was inspired to write by ad- 
miration of Miss O'Neill, then the 
leading goddess of the Dublin Thea- 
tre. The talents of this great actress, 
more than the intrinsic merit of the 
play—which was first acted at Crow- 
street, on the 19th February, 1814— 
carried through this early attempt of 
the young author with flattering suc- 
cess. In 1816, Miss O’Neill, remem- 
bering her Dublin laurels, anxious to 
serve Sheil, and above all, desirous of 
an original character in London, ob- 
tained from the management of Co- 
vent Garden the production of Ade. 
laide. The two leading parts, next in 
importance to her own, were sustained 
by Young and Charles Kemble; and 
great efforts were made to ensure a 
favourable verdict. On the 23rd of 
May the trial came off; but the sen- 
tence was one of condemnation, not 
loudly expressed, but conveyed by in- 
ference. ‘The play was announced for 


Legal and Political Sketches.” Edited, 
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repetition on three eyenings, but was 
never acted a second time. The ex- 
traordinary exertion attending Miss 
O'Neill's performance of the heroine, 
was alleged in the play-bills as the rea- 
son for indefinite postponement; but 
the absence of names in the box-plan 
afforded a more feasible solution. In 
this case the decision of the public can 
scarcely be objected to. There were 
some passages of true poetic beauty, 
particularly that which describes the 
ersonal charms of Adelaide (drawn 
rom her fair representative) ; but they 
were qeubnbel by others of unnatu- 
ral exaggeration. The entire drama was 
rather an effort of promise than an 
instance of realised talent. The plot 
and incidents are too meagre for a 
five-act play. The action is supposed 
to take place at the time of the first 
French Revolution. St. Evermont, a 
noble Royalist, has escaped into Ger- 
many with his wife, Adelaide his 
daughter, and Julia, his niece. Count 
Lunenburg has given them a cottage 
to reside in, on his domains, He and 
Adelaide fall mutually in love, and 
are privately married, as she supposes ; 
but, in the third act, Lunenburg ac- 
knowledges that he has imposed on 
her by a false ceremony, and offers to 
repair all by a public union. Adelaide, 
instead of acceding to his proposal, 
says she will wed despair, a stigma- 
tises herself as the vilest of women ; 
whereas in fact she has been guilty of 
no crime, except that of contracting a 
clandestine marriage. Adelaide poi- 
sons herself. Albert, her brother, chal- 
lenges Lunenburg, who flings away his 
own sword, and rushes on the weapon 
of his opponent. The tragedy con- 
cludes with this double suicide, which 
a little temper and explanation might 
have rendered unnecessary, St. Ever- 
mont, pere, has a very questionable 
speech, which must have escaped the 
vigilant eyes of the licenser, or as- 
suredly he would have expunged it. 
The venerable exile says he saw ‘his 
lawful monareh’s bleeding head, and 
yet he prayed;” he saw “his castle- 
walls crumbled into ashes by the 
devouring flames, and yet he prayed ;” 
but when he finds his daughter be- 
trayed by one of his most trusted 
friends, ‘he can pray no more!” 
Young was greatly applauded in this 


tirade, which he uttered with such 
energy and feeling, that the blasphemy 
passed over unobserved. 

Hazlitt —at that time the critic of 
the day, par eacellence — wrote with 
characteristic bitterness of Sheil’s first 
dramatic attempt, without knowing 
the author. He says* :— 


“A tragedy, to succeed, should be either 
uniformly excellent, or uniformly dull. 
Either will do almost equally well. We 
are convinced that it would be possible to 
write a tragedy which should be a tissue of 
unintelligible commonplaces from begin- 
ning to end, in which not one word that is 
said shall be understood by the audience; 
and yet, provided appearances are saved, 
and nothing is done to trip up the heels of 
the imposture, it would go down. Adelaide, 
or the Emigrants, is an instance in point. 
If there had been one good passage in this 
play, it would infallibly have been damned. 
But it was all of a piece; one absurdity jus- 
tified another. The first scene was like the 
second; the second act no worse than the 
first ; the third like the second, and so on 
to the end, The mind accommodates itself 
to circumstances, The author never once 
roused the indignation of his hearers by the 
disappointment of their expectations, He 
startled the slumbering furies of the pit by 
no dangerous inequalities, We were quite 
resigned by the middle of the third simile, 
and equally thankful when the whole was 
over. The language of this tragedy is made 
up of nonsense and indecency; mixed me- 
taphors abound in it. The ‘torrent of pas- 
sion rolls along precipices.’ Pleasure is said 
to gleam upon despair, ‘like moss upon the 
desolate rock.’ The death of a hero is com- 
pared to the peak of a mountain setting in 
seas of glory, or some such dreadful simile, 
built up with ladders and scaffolding. Then 
the thunder and lightning are mingled with 
bursts of fury and revenge in inextricable 
confusion. There are such unmeaning 
phrases as contagious gentleness; and the 
heroes and the heroine, in their transports, 
as a common practice, set both worlds at 
defiance.” 


All this comes rather under the head 
of smart, pungent writing, than sound 
criticism, or clear reasoning; but it 
was very discouraging to a young dra- 
matic aspirant when he found it on his 
breakfast-table, the following morning, 
in the columns of an influential jour- 
nal. It would scarcely whet his appe- 
tite more than the parting consolation 
suggested to Wolsey by his angry 





* “View of the English Stage,” p. 295. 
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master. Sheil felt his disappointment, 
but he exhibited no outward tokens of 
chagrin. Being behind the scenes 
during the performance, he saw that 
his play produced silence rather than 
applause, and anticipating the result, 
asked, abruptly, ‘‘ When do they 
usually begin to damn a new piece 
here?”* A London success would 
have been very gratifying tohim. He 
had lately married, or was on the point 
of marrying, his first wife, Miss O’ Hal- 
loran, a niece of Sir Wm. M‘Mahon, 
Master of the Rolls, and might antici- 
ate a young family. His father had 

ost much of his property in unlucky 
speculations, and his own means were 
restricted. He disliked the dull drudg- 
ery of the law, to which he was profes- 
sionally condemned, and courted Apol- 
lo, equally from inclination and the 
hope of more agreeable profit. He 
knew that many living dramatists had 
received large sums for popular plays. 
At that very moment his country- 
man, Maturin, was emerging from 
toilsome obscurity, and the town rang 
with the praises of Bertram, while 
Adelaide was consigned to oblivion. 
In spite of the condemnation of Haz- 
litt, he tried his luck again, and within 
twelve months after bis first failure. 
On the 3rd of May, 1817, his tragedy 
of The Apostate appeared at Covent 
Garden, and was received with most 
decided approbation. It was repeated 
twelve times during that season ; and 
between the sum paid from the trea- 
sury of the theatre, and the profits of 
the copyright, pet seven hundred 
unds in the hands of the author. 

t is unquestionably a better play than 

Adelaide, constructed with more at- 
tention to dramatic rules, and far su- 
perior in interest and incident. The 
occasional inflation of the poetry is less 
apparent, asthe action passes during the 
romantic period, in Spain, the peculiar 
land of romance, and about the time 
of the revolt of the Moors from Philip 
the Second. The acting was superb. 
No tragedy of common pretensions 
could fail with such a cast as the fol- 
lowing :—Hemeya (the descendant of 
the Moorish kings), C, Kemble; Ma- 
lec (an old Moor), Mr. Young; Pes- 
eara (Governor of Grenada), Ma- 
cready ; Alvarez (a Spanish nobleman), 
Murray ; Comez (an inquisitor), Eger- 
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ton ; Florinda (daughter to Alvarez), 
Miss O'Neill. 

The writer of this article was pre- 
sent on the first representation, and 
well remembers the enthusiasm of the 
audience. Miss O'Neill played with 
an intensity of feeling and power, of 
which those who never saw that fasci- 
nating actress can form but a very 
faint conception. Macready, at that 
time working his way, found a good 
stepping-stone in a very repulsive cha- 
racter, which no other actor could have 
invested with the same consequence. 
Charles Kemble presented a perfect 
beau ideal of the heroic apostate; and 
Young, as the old Moor, topped them 
all. He had a fulminating speech 
against the Inquisition, then recently 
restored by the amiable Ferdinand the 
Seventh, which he delivered con amore, 
and with an effect that produced peals 
upon peals of applause, such as cold- 
blooded or more fastidious moderns 
never indulge in now, within the walls 
of any theatre. The passage is admi- 
rable in itself, and may be selected as 
a good characteristic specimen of the 
author's style, which a very qualified 
notice in the Quarterly Review admit- 
ted to be original, and not borrowed 
from any popular school. Hemeya 
has warned his friend to be cautious in 
speech, and pointing to the terrible 
prison-house, before which they are 
conversing, says— 


** Look at yon gloomy towers; e’en now we stand 
Within the shadows of the Inquisition.” 


Malec replies, indignantly — 


‘ 

“ Art thou afraid? Look at yon gloomy towers! 
Has thy fuir minion told thee to beware 
Of damps and rheums caught in the dungeon's 

vapours ? 

Or has she said those dainty limbs of thine 
Were only made for love? Look at yon towers! 
Ay! Iwill look upon them, not to fear, 
But deeply curse them. There ye stand aloft, 
Frowning in all your black and dreary pride, 
Monaetic monuments of human misery— 
Houses of torment—palaces of horror! 
Oft have you echoed to the lengthened shriek 
Of midnight murder; often have you heard 
The deep choked groan of stified agony 
Burst in its dying whisper. Curses on ye! 
Curse on the tyrant that sustains you, too! 
Oh! may ye one day from your tow’ring height 
Fall on the wretches that uphold your domes, 
And crush them in your ruins !|——” 


The Apostate continued an attrac- 
tive play at Covent Garden as long as 
Miss O'Neill remained a member of 
the company; but it has never been 


* We are not sure that this did not occur at the later representation of The Apostate. 
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revived at any London theatre since 
her secession in 1819. 

On the 22nd of April, 1818, Sheil’s 
third tragedy, entitled Bellamira, or 
the Fall of Tunis, was produced at 
Covent Garden, with the same power- 
ful cast which had supported The Apos- 
tate, but with very inferior success. 
It was said that Miss O’Neill disliked 
her part, and this was the reason as- 
signed for the speedy withdrawal of 
the play from the bills. She acted the 
character once afterwards in Bath, and 
to a very bad house. Nevertheless, 
the author again received four hundred 
pounds, while the treasury of the thea- 
tre must have sustained a loss. Sheil’s 
fourth and best tragedy, Evadne, or 
the Statue, came out on the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, 1819, only five months before 
Miss O'Neill retired from the London 
boards.* Again he had the advantage 
of her brilliant talents, supported as be- 
fore by Young, Macready, and Charles 
Kemble. Evadne ran for thirty nights 
to crowded houses. The author dedi- 
cated it to Thomas Moore, and his pro- 
fits amounted to five hundred pounds. 
The tragedy is founded on Shirley’s 
Traytor (written in 1635),¢ but modi- 
fied to suit the more refined notions of 
the nineteenth century. Sheil, in his 
preface, almost claims the merit of 
original conception for a skilful adap- 
tation. He says, “No one contests 
the originality of Douglas, because 
Home took his plot from an old ballad, 
and even profited by the Merope of 
Voltaire. Rowe's Fair Penitent is a 
still stronger case; that fine tragedy 
is modelled on Massinger’s Fatal 
Dowry. Otway and Southern rarely 
invented their plots.” Many more 
parallel instances were ready, had he 
cared to cite them. He might have 
ascended to Shakspeare, who usually 
built on history, old legends, or popu- 
lar novels of his day. 

Evadne is a well-constructed drama, 
less nervous in diction than The Tray- 
tor, but freed as muchas possible from 
the indelicacy inherent to the subject, 
and infinitely more agreeable in the 
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catastrophe, which winds up happily, 
while just retribution overtakes the 
villain Ludovico (the Lorenzo of The 
Traytor). In Shirley’s play, the in- 
nocent and guilty fall together, and the 
concluding scene exhibits a perfect 
shambles. We are dull enough not 
to feel keenly the intense beauty 
and strength of the elder dramatists, 
always excepting Shakspeare, and a 
very few selections from his contem- 
ee and immediate successors. 

heir plots turn on the most revolting 
crimes, incidents, and situations, and 
are for the most part compounded 
of disgusting variations of murder, 
butchery, incest, violation, and adul- 
tery, carried out with broad brutality, 
and scantily redeemed by an occasional 
passage of harmonious or pathetic 
versification, which cannot be uttered 
to refined ears, from the objectionable 
nature of the inference or context. 
The general impression with which we 
rise from the perusal of these highly 
vaunted masters of the olden times, is 
one of surprise and regret that so much 
power should be combined with so lit- 
tle taste, and such executive talent 
thrown away on impracticable sub- 
jects. The morbid eccentricities of 
enius are very unaccountable. With- 
in the last ninety years, Horace Wal- 
pole, a wit, a courtier, and a coxcomb, 
wrote and printed a revolting tragedy, 
called The Mysterious Mother, which 
Lord Byron praises to the echo, while 
he eulogises the author as the Ultimus 
Romanorum. The play is undoubtedly 
clever, and contains some fine didactic 
and descriptive poetry; but the sub- 
ject shuts it out from the stage, al- 
though Walpole evidently wished to 
try the experiment, and coquetted for 
that purpose, while he affected to dis- 
claim it. He even wrote an epilogue 
in character, to be spoken by his neigh- 
bour and close ally, Mrs. Clive, who 
in all probability would have rebelled 
in that instance, had the ungracious 
task been pressed upon her. During 
the summer which has just concluded, 
Madame Ristori has been attracting 


* She acted subsequently, in the same year, in Dublin and Edinburgh, and finally with 
the amateur company at Kilkenny. 


t Shirley's 7raytor is not original, but taken, with very considerable alterations and im- 
provements, from a still earlier play, bearing the same name, written (but apparently never 


acted) by a Jesuit named Rivers, who lived in the reign of James the First. 


Rivers com- 


posed his piece while he was in confinement in Newgate, on account of some religious and 


political meddlings, and in that prison he died, 
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all Paris to the Mirra of Alfieri, which 
an English audience would not tole- 
rate for half an act—that is, if the 
happened to understand it. But wit 
them, omne ignotum pro magnifico is a 
maxim which has not yet entirely lost 
its influence. 

Sheil delighted in describing the 
beauty of his heroines. He had done 
so in Adelaide, and again in Evadne 
he paints from the samie representa- 
tive, in the following fine passage, in 
which Vicentio contemplates the lady 
of his choice, believing that her affec- 
tion is changed, while her personal 
attractions retain all their unequalled 
brilliancy :— 

** But you do not look altered—would you did ! 
Let me peruse the face where loveliness 
Staye, like the light after the sun is set. 
Sphered in the stillness of those heaven-blue eyes, 
The soul sits beautiful; the high white front, 
Smooth as the brow of Pallas, seems a temple 
Sacred to holy thinking; and those lips 
Wear the small smile of sleeping infancy, 
They are so innocent, Ah, thou art still 
The same soft creature, in whose lovely form 
Virtue and beauty seemed as if they tried 
Which should exceed the other. Thou hast got 
That brightness all around thee, that appeared 
An emanation of the soul, that loved 
To adorn its habitation with itself; 
And in thy body was like light, that looks 
More beautiful in the reflecting cloud 


It lives in, in the evening. Oh, Evadne, 
Thou art not altered—would thou wert |” 


If we judge Evadne with critical seve- 
rity, the exchange of pictures in the 
second act must be pronounced a 
clumsy incident. The trick is too 
common-place and transparent. Evadne 
lends Olivia Vicentio’s miniature to 
look at for a moment. On Vicentio’s 
almost immediate approach, she de- 
mands it back, and does not perceive, 
in her hurry, that Olivia has treache- 
rously substituted the king’s, with which 
she has been provided by Ludovico 
for that express purpose. Vicentio, 
after some altercation with Evadne, 
calls on her to produce his picture. 
She takes that of the king from her 
bosom, supposing it to be Vicentio’s, 
and this drives the quarrel between 
the two lovers to the point of frenzy. 
If Evadne had acted on the principles 
of common sense or reflection, she 
must at once have perceived that the 
false Olivia had played her a trick. 
The short space of time which inter- 
venes between the change of the pic- 
tures and the discovery of that change, 
precludes the possibility of any other 
supposition on rational principles. But 
Evadne, unlike a woman, and very 
much in the strain of a true tragedy 
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heroine, disclaims reason, and rhapso- 
dises into nonsense :— 


“ Sure some dark spell, some fearfal witchery— 
Some demon paints it on the coloured air— 
*Tis not reality that stares upon me!” 


Miss O'Neill performed Evadne twice 
in Dublin, in July, 1819, after the 
close of the Covent Garden season, 
but the play was not then attractive. 
It has more recently been revived b 
Miss Helen Faucit, who added muc 
to her fame by her admirable imper- 
sonation of the heroine. 

On the 3rd of May, 1820, a drama 
in three acts, entitled Montoni, or the 
Phantom, appeared at Covent Garden. 
It was only acted twice, and never 
printed. On the second night it was 

rformed as an afterpiece—a certain 
indication of failure. The characters 
and actors were as follows :—Baron 
Montoni, Macready ; Sebastian, Ab- 
bott; Calatro, Yates; Gregorio, an 
abbot, Egerton ; Rosaline, Miss Foote. 
Sheil was known to be the author, but 
he had no desire to be much identified 
with a piece which diminished rather 
than increased his reputation. As in 
the earlier case of Bertram and Ade- 
laide, he was again overshadowed by 
the superior eclat of Knowles’s Vir- 
ginius, which was produced at the 
same theatre within a fortnight after. 
In the following year, Sheil materially 
assisted Banim in Damon and Pythias, 
first acted at Covent Garden on the 
28th of May, 1821. This play has 
been sometimes printed with the names 
of both, but the exact share to which 
the two authors could lay claim has 
never been distinctly ascertained. 
Sheil, more than once, in conversation 
on the subject with the writer of this 
notice, told him that he had contributed 
several speeches, and much general 
supervision and advice as to the con- 
struction of the drama. 

On the 11th December, 1822, Sheil’s 
last tragedy, The Huguenot, appeared in 
the same theatre which had witnessed 
his earlier efforts, but without the suc- 
cess which maturer experience might 
have looked for. It was written three 
years before, in 1819, and the heroine 
intended for Miss O’Neill, whose ab- 
sence was severely felt, and her place 
inadequately supplied. Macready alone 
remained of the leading ormers 
who had so distinguished themselves in 
The Apostate, Bellamira, and Evadne. 
Three nights terminated the short 
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career of this play, which was handled 
by the diurnal critics (one or two ex- 
cepted) with unmitigated severity. 
Sheil had made altogether something 
above two thousand pounds by his 
tragedies, but his dramatic ardour was 
now cooled; the stage had lost the 
bright star for whom he delighted to 
write, and he turned his time and 
abilities thenceforward more exclu- 
sively to law and politics. 

In 1824, Sheil, at the request of his 
friend Mr. Macready, altered and 
adapted to the stage Massinger’s tra- 
gedy of The Fatal Dowry, without re- 
ference to Rowe's previous transfor- 
mation of The Fair Penitent. The 
alterations are judicious, the chief 
point being to heighten the character 
of Romont, which has been ably accom- 
plished. With the exception of Ma- 
cready and Wallack, the actors were 
unequal to their parts, and the play 
only commanded seven repetitions at 
Drury-lane. The first performance 
took place on the 5th of January, 
1825, but the run was interrupted by 
the sudden and severe illness of Mr. 
Macready, which suspended his per- 
formances for three months. In the 
following year The Fatal Dowry was 
acted twice in Dublin without attrac- 
tion.* It was a bold imposition of 
Rowe to put forth The Fair Penitent 
as his own, without the slightest hint 
as to whence he had derived the plot, 
incidents, and characters ; but in those 
comparatively dark days there were 
few readers and fewer periodicals, and 

iracy ran little danger of detection. 

here was The Spectator that he did 
not discover and castigate the fraud ? 
Cumberland, in The Observer, has 
compared the two plays in a long dis. 
cussion, He gives the palm to The 
Fatal Dowry. Gifford does the same 
in the introduction to his edition of 
Massinger; but, in matters of critical 
taste, every one has a right to judge 
for himself, and opinions will always 
continue to be divided. Massinger 
has drawn the character of Charalois 
in a masterly manner, while Rowe has 
shrunk him up into the insignificant 
Altamont. But he has invested the 
heroine and her seducer, Calista and 
Lothario, with infinitely more spirit than 
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a has bestowed on their proto- 


types, Beaumelle and Novall. With 
Calista we sympathise, although we 
can scarcely call her a penitent. She 
is sorry when she can no longer help 
herself, but she may plead some faint 
apology in the attractive qualities of 
her betrayer, the “haughty, gallant, 
gay Lothario,” who, as Dr, Johnson 
says, “with gaiety which cannot be 
hated, and bravery which cannot be 
despised, retains too much of the spec- 
tator’s kindness.” The guilt of Beau- 
melle is greater than that of Calista, 
with less shadow of excuse. She is an 
absolute wanton, and sacrifices her 
honour to a contemptible wretch, who 
has nothing to recommend him in 
mind or person—deficient even in the 
vulgar attribute of courage. In The 
Fatal Dowry, Rochfort, the father, 
excites more interest than Sciolto in 
The Fair Penitent. Gifford says that 
Rowe’s Horatio sinks into perfect in- 
significance in comparison with Massin- 
ger’s Romont. Cumberland observes, 
that as Rowe had bestowed the fire 
and impetuosity of Komont on his 
Lothario, it was a very judicious oppo- 
sition to contrast it with the cool de- 
liberate courage of the sententious 
Horatio. As regards the language of 
the two plays, the superiority rests 
with Rowe. He does not soar so high 
as some of the flights of Massinger ; 
but, on the other hand, he never sinks 
so low. Massinger has contaminated 
some of his best scenes with vulgar 
comic expressions. On the score of 
prurient descriptions and allusions, 
there is not much to choose between 
them. Sheil has expunged all these 
with skill and judgment, although the 
pertinacious admirers of antiquity will 
contend that he has done so by the 
sacrifice of original vigour. 
Gifford says— 


“Tt is told in the preface to The Bondman, 
1719, that Rowe had revised the whole of 
Massinger’s works, with a view to their 
publication ; unfortunately, however, he was 
seduced from his purpose by the merits of 
The Fatal Dowry. He conceived the unge- 
nerous idea of appropriating the whole of its 
merits, and from that instant appears not 
only to have given up all thoughts of Mas- 
singer, but to have avoided all mention of 


* Poor Abbott seems to have been a stumbling-block to Sheil. He materially injured The 
Huguenot in London by being imperfect in an important character, and in Dublin completely 


broke down in Charalois, from the same cause. 
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his name. It may appear strange that Rowe 
should flatter himself with the hope of 
evading detection. That hope, however, 
was not so extravagant as it may appear at 
present. The works of: Massinger, few of 
which had reached a second edition, lay 
scattered in single plays, and might be ap- 
propriated without fear.” * 


As Rowe grew older, his conscience 
smote him for his robbery of Massin- 
ger» or he became more scrupulous in 

is ideas of literary fair-dealing, or per- 
haps more apprehensive of discovery. 
In the preface to his Lady Jane Grey 
he says, that Smitht had designed to 
write a play on the same subject, and 
that Smith’s papers had been put into 
his hands, but that he could not take 
from them more than thirty lines at 
the most. He adds— 


**T should have made no scruple of taking 
three, four, or even the whole five acts from 
him ; but then I hope I should have had the 
honesty to let the world know they were 
his, and not take another man’s reputation to 
myself.” 


The Fatal Dowry, as altered by 
Sheil, has not taken permanent pos- 
session of the stage, and does not ap- 


pear likely to be again revived. The 
play is too deeply imbued with the be- 
setting sin of the old dramatists, inde- 
cency and an objectionable plot, which 
no — of writing or acting can 
render palatable to a modern audience. 

Sheil had none of the petty jealousies 
of authorship. When he left off writ- 
ing for the stage himself, he was ever 
ready with pen or influence to assist 
others, and hailed the success of She- 
ridan Knowles with loudly expressed 
satisfaction. When William Tell was 
first acted in Dublin, in 1826, and 
met with great success, although his 
own alteration of The Fatal Dowry had 
been coldly received a week before, he 
wrote the diliowing notice of Knowles’s 
play, which appeared in a leading pa- 
per of the Irish metropolis, and de- 
serves reproduction as a good sample 
of amateur criticism, divested of the 
conventional style and peculiar phrase- 
ology which seem to be the natural in- 
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heritance of every professed disciple of 
Zoilus and Aristarchus :— 


“On Saturday (18th February, 1826) 
the new drama of William Tell was acted 
at our theatre. The production of an admi- 
rable writer was assisted by the performance 
of an actor of whom it may be justly said, 
that he is ‘ Tragicus Spirans.’ It is some- 
what remarkable that Mr. Sheridan Knowles 
(we like his prenomen) should have been 
the first. dramatic author who has done jus- 
tice to two of the grandest incidents in the 
chronicle of liberty. Although Alfieri was 
of opinion that the story of Virginius af- 
forded him the most noble materials, his 
tragedy upon the subject is ponderous and 
declamatory. Mr. Knowles’s play approaches 
more nearly to the pathetic majesty of that 
tender and lofty theme. After the produc- 
tion of Virginius, its author sought amongst 
the mountains of Switzerland new materials 
for the exercise of his genius, and found in 
the market-place of Altorff as moving, and 
perhaps as grand an incident, as in the forum 
of Rome. Schiller had anticipated Mr. 
Knowles. Madame de Stael, in her ‘ Ger- 
many,’ has given large extracts from the 
play of that great dramatist, but they do 
not appear to us to be deserving of the 
praises which she has lavished upon them. 
Schiller has made a metaphysician of Wil- 
liam Tell. His hero of the mountains would 
make an excellent teacher of scholastic logic 
in the Alpine monastery of Mount Saint 
Bernard, but has little of the rugged spirit 
which should characterise the immortal pea- 
sant by whom his country was delivered. 
Mr. Knowles has drawn William Tell with 
more fidelity and force. He has made use 
of Florian’s novel, and could not have drawn 
from a better source. His romance upon li- 
berty was written by the unfortunate French- 
man in a gaol. He had never interfered in 
the, sanguinary politics of the revolution. 
His birth, which happened to be aristocratic, 
was his only crime. After remaining for 
several months in prison, when ‘ death had 
forgotten to strike him,’ in the hope of ob- 
taining his release, he resolved to compose a 
panegyric upon freedom. He was weak 
enough to imagine that the Geslers of the 
Directory would be moved to compassion by 
an encomium upon liberty, in whose name 
s0 many atrocities had been committed. 
The unfortunate nobleman sat down in his 
dungeon, and by the feeble light that gleamed 
through the grated window, painted (for his 
works are paintings of nature), the immeasur- 
able mountains and the lonely valleys, where 


* Introduction to Gifford’s edition of Massinger. 
+ The author of Phedra and Hyppolitus, an unsuccessful tragedy, founded on the Phédre 


and Bayjazet of Racine. 


} Long after Rowe, Aaron Hill perpetrated a second robbery of The Fatal Dowry, which 
he produced at the Haymarket in 1758, under the title of The Insolvent, or Filial Piety. 
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freedom and the eagle reside together. Poor 
Florian! His was not even 
opened by the democratic t to whom it 
was transmitted. Not long after he died of 
a broken heart. We have said this much of 
Florian, because the principal scenes in Mr. 
Knowles’s play are founded upon suggestions 
in the tale of the French novelist. It is, 
however, but justice to add, that Mr. 
Knowles has greatly surpassed his original, 
and from mere hints in the French work our 
Irish dramatist has drawn many pathetic 
effects. This observation is particularly ap- 
plicable to the second act, in which Tell in- 
structs his boy in archery. It must be con- 
fessed that the admirable acting of Mr. Ma- 
cready greatly contributes to bring the 
beauty of the scene into high relief. In- 
deed many of the finest touches belonged ex- 
clusively to that originating and creative 
actor. But putting aside all consideration 
of the performer’s merit, the composition is 
most admirable in itself, and is entitled, in 
our mind, to unqualified panegyric. We 
are disposed, after an attentive perusal of 
Mr. Knowles’s play, and having reflected 
upon the nature of the materials of which 
his work is constructed, and the singular 
skill, as well as genius, with which the pas- 
sions are gradually and insensibly raised 
into intensity, to pronounce the author to 
be a dramatist of the very first order.* We 
make, of course, no reference to Shakspeare, 
but we do think that there are scenes in 
Virginius and in William Tell which Otway 
and Southern have scarcely surpassed. The 
tears of a silent and breathless audience out- 
weigh all the cavils of criticism; and when 
we see persons of all classes and conditions, 
the refined and the uneducated, the hoary 
matron and the rosy-cheeked girl, the 
haughty lord and the poor mechanic, the 
man of business and the man of pleasure, the 
caustic critic and the frivolous coxcomb, all 
equally under the influence of that assimi- 
lating power, which it is the property of 
genius to exercise over the heart — when, 
during the representation of a tragedy, we 
see tears hangivg upon the wrinkled eyelids 
of the old, and upon the long lashes of the 
young — when we perceive the quick emo- 
tions in the dry and rigid, as well as in the 
soft and vermilion lip — when we see the 
loquacious hushed into attention, and the 
grave and taciturn roused into exclamations of 
sympathy—when we see the habitual vanity, 
foppery, impertinence, and self-conceit, which 
are generally observable in the theatre, giv- 
ing way to deep and unaffected sorrow—we 
then dismiss the measured dogmas of criti- 
cism with disregard, and becoming careless 
about an obscure phrase or a rugged and in- 
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artificial line, we assign the highest place to 
the writer, who realises the description 
which Horace has given of a genuine dra- 
matist :— 

“¢ Tile per extentum funem mihi prope videtur, 
Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet ; falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus.’” 

“ The praise (and it is most genuine) which 
we have given to Mr. Knowles, may justly 
be extended to the gentleman who has been 
the means of familiarising the public with his 
works. It has been said of Mr. Macready, 
that his features want symmetry and grace, 
and that he has not the classical expression 
which many consider necessary for the re- 
presentation of lofty tragedy. He has what 
is much better than a classical countenance— 
a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of an- 
cient literature, and has applied his intellec- 
tual endowments to his profession. We admit 
that his face is not made like one of those 
tragic masks which the Athenians used to 
employ in their theatres, and without which 
John Kemble might have played in the tra- 
gedies of Sophocles. The extraordinary 
physical qualifications of Kemble have led 
the public to require a countenance like 
sculpture upon the stage; but it should not 
be forgotten that some of the greatest per- 
formers of ancient or of modern times were 
deficient in this particular. There hangs in 
Voltaire’s bedroom at Ferney a picture of the 
famous Le Kain.f The face is not unlike 
that of Curran, whose expression must be 
acknowledged to have been of an anti-heroic 
order; yet Le Kain, who was called ‘Le 
Convulsionaire, was one of the greatest 
masters of the passions thatever lived. We 
are free to confess that Mr. Macready labours 
more or less under the imperfection to which 
we have adverted, and we are not blind to 
his other faults, His cadences are sometimes 
too elaborately fine; his transitions of voice 
have too much purpose in them. He uses 
the circumflex accent too frequently. He 
gives his hearer an admonition of the art by 
which his effects are produced, and forgets 
that its concealment is the supremacy of 
skill—‘ ars est celare artem.’ The quotation 
is trite, but apposite. There is also at times 
a precipitation in his utterance, which ren- 
ders him inaudible. He is too deep and gut- 
tural, and descends too rapidly from the 
loftiest pitch of declamation to the dead level 
of ordinary discourse. The trick is certain 
to catch applause; but genius ought not to 
have recourse to tricks. In the headlong 
fury of passion, Mr. Macready comes too in- 
stantaneously to a sudden stop, and looks as 
if he was struck on a sudden by some cat- 
aleptic power. The eagle shot by the magic 





* Many of Knowles’s subsequent plays were far superior to William Tell. 
+ There is a very fine one in the collection of the Garrick Club, presented by the late 
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ball in Der Freischutz does not come to the 
ground with a more precipitous fall, These 
are defects which, with all our partiality to 
a powerful and original actor, we perceive 
as clearly a8 ariy critic of thé pit. But im- 
perfections of this kind vanish before trans- 
cendent merit, and when we see an auditory 
compounded of many elements, alternately 
melted and appalled by such a master of 
pathetic as well as of terrible emotions, we 
care little about the science of his tones, or 
the symmetry of his countenance. ‘Ma- 
cfeady has not got a Roman nose,’ exclaims 
the critic, and yet Macready can fill the critic's 
eyes with tears. We think it right to ob- 
serve, that in William Tell his countenance, 
however in other characters it might be more 
felicitously construeted, presents an expres- 
sion in perfect conformity with the ideal 
picture of the mountain hero. Although de- 
ficient in grace, it is full of manly energy 
and power. In the scene where Tell meets 
his son, and the son and father mutually 
conceal their knowledge of each other, the 
expression of subdued agony, intermingled 
with the fondness of paternal affection, were 
beyond all praise. The concluding portion 
of this scene was moving in the highest de- 
gree; and when Tell at length discloses that 
the boy who is doomed to death is his off- 
spring, the simple phrase, ‘he is my child, 
went into the core of every heart. We are 
not acquainted with any ineident in the 
whole range of the British drama more af- 
fecting than that to which we have referred ; 
and we have no hesitation in Saying that 
there is no other actor upon our stage who is 
capable of producing effects more powerful 
than resulted from the performance of Mr. 
Macready in that admirable scene. 

“Mr. Southwell performed the part of 
Gesler. Mr. Southwell* is a well educated, 
a very modest, and a very clever man, and 
is greatly superior to actors upon the London 
boards to whom the parts of villains are 
generally assigned. This gentleman went 
through a difficult character with much 


ability, but not sufficient skill. He did not 
husband his resources, and in the very’ first 
scene; in which he appears amidst a tempest 
in the Alps, became hoarse in shouting after 
his attendants for relief. It is very true that 
a man in a snow-storm will roar witli all his 
might and main; but an actor should re- 
collect that it is not his business to enter in- 
te competition with the stage-thunder; and 
that by too great a physical exertion, his 
voice becomes harsh, obscure, and dissonant, 
and that he thus disqualifies himself for the 
due performance of the residue of his part. 
It is, however, but justice to say, that Mr. 
Southwell evinced in the tempest no ordinary 
talent. He gave a strong picture of ex- 
haustion and dismay ; his acting throughout 
in a repulsive part was very creditable to 
him; but with a view to the general effect 
of the play wé shall give him an advice, 
which is not unkindly meant. In those 
scenes where Gesler and Tell meet together, 
the latter is so situated that much of his 
emotion is necéssarily of a subdued and 
secret kind. He does not dare to give vent 
to his feelings, and speaks in the low tones 
of a man whose agony fears its own dis- 
closure. In order to give a full effect to the 
acting of such a part, stillness is required— 
there must not be any noise or clatter upon 
the stage.t The attention of the audience, 
which should be riveted upon Tell, must not 
be distracted by the boisterous ferocity of 
Gesler, and the person who represents thé 
latter should be as calm as the nature of his 
character will admit.[ Now, it is not ne- 
cessary that every tyrant should be in ‘ King 
Cambyses’ vein.’ Cruelty is not of necessity 
always turbulent. It seems it is not only 
calm, but even merry. A judge in one of 
Scott’s novels (mind, we are speaking of & 
judge in Scott’s novels) cracks jokes on & 
man who is undergoing acute torture. Siticé 
mirth is consistent with atrocity, so is repose. 
‘A villain can murder with a smile, and the 
utmost savageness of the heart may be re- 
conciled with a calm forehead and an tnini« 


* This promising actor, not long afterwards, made a successful debut at Driry-lane, froti 
Wherice he went to the West Indies, where he died young. He was rematkably handsome. 
On one o¢casion, during a Dublin recess, when he was stafring in the country, he acted 
Romeo at Sligo. Ai enthusiastic critic, in a local paper, said—“ That Providence had spe- 
cially made him for the part, and Shakspeate had him in his eye when he conceived the cha- 
racter.” 

+ The prevailing faults of careless ot defective actors ate petpetual motion, interruption, 
and star-gazing round the front of the house. Often, in our managerial days, have we said 
to novices, “ You must observe three fundamental canons before you can hope to be an ac~ 
tot—Stand still; don’t speak until the person addressing you has finished; and look him 
in the face while he is talking to you.” The rules appear simple, but they are very difficult 
to practice. “My hands puzzle me sadly,” said Bensley, a stiff, formal actor of the ramrod 
school, who was taking lessons in elocution from Thelwall; ‘ what am I to do with them?” 
“T can only instruct you there negatively,” replied the teacher. “ Don’t keep them, as you 
generally do, thrust into your breeches-pockets.” 

t Acting is animated painting ; no one ean expect to excel in the one art who does not feel 
the other, and understand the principles of light and shade, with the harmony of correet 
grouping. 
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passioned aspect. Robespierre was an ac- 
complished gentleman, whose manners were 
as polished as the wedge of steel of his 
favourite guillotine.* It is not, therefore, at 
all requisite, in the fictitions delineation of 
atrocity, to stamp, and foam, and tear a 
passion into tatters The main business and 
end of the scene should be paramount in the 
mind of every actor who bears in it a subor- 
dinate part.f We do not mean to say that 
the performer of Gesler fell into any excess 
of stormy emotions, which were not warranted 
by his part. The character itself is not very 
happily drawn, the whole genius of the writer 
having been concentrated in his hero, Tell; 
but it is the business of @ judicious actor to 
correct any mistakes of this nature into which 
an author may have fallen. The part of 
Tell’s child was admirably played by Master 
Webster, who gives great promise of future 
eXcellence. Mr. Abbott and Mr. Calcraft 
played subordinate characters, and did évery+ 
thing for them which could be effected. It 
does these gentlemen great credit, that in a 
theatre where they have the selection of their 
parts, wn | should consent to place themselves 
occasionally in inferior positions, and thus 
hold out a useful example to every member 
of the company. Upon the whole, the play 
was admirably got up, and was far better 
acted at our theatre than upon its original 
representation at Drury-lane.” 


William Tell was repeated seven 
times during the engagement of Mr. 
Macready above alluc ed to, and always 
to crowded houses. Thirty years have 
rolled on since Sheil penned the criti- 
cism inserted above, and which we 
have preserved as a specimen of his 
style in that line of writing, as an in- 
stance of the warmth with which he 
rendered full justice to superior genius, 
and as a record of how plays were 
sometimes acted in Dublin, before 
what may be now called a departed 

eneration, who flourished sub Consule 
lancv. Great changes have taken 
place since then. Young, at eighty, 
asks for the world in which he was 
born. Lord Byron says that a tenth 


man he had ever met with. 


* Lord Byron says that the relentless Ali Pacha, of Yanina, was the mildest-mannered 
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portion of the time stiffices for 4 com. 
plete revolution of everything. The 
rapidity of universal tiutation has as- 
suredly not diminished since he wrote—~ 


“ Statesmen, chiefs, orators; queens, patriots, kings, 
And uctors—all are gone on the wind’s wings.” 


Sheil, in 1827, when the Dublin 
theatre opened under a new matiage- 
ment, wrote a poetical address for the 
oceasion, which was delivered with 
happy effect. Some bitter lines were 
omitted, much to the dissatisfaction of 
the writer, who printed and dissemi- 
nated them amongst his friends. They 
were hot considered eligible for public 
recitation, as bearing with heavy satire 
on those who vehemently oppose the 
theatre on what are called religious 
objections.t 

In 1830, Sheil, as we have men- 
tioned in the preceding number of this 
series, took a very active part, in con- 
junction with Mr. Macready, in the 
preparation and production of Matus 
rin’s posthumous tragedy of Osmyn the 
Renegade ; and again, in 1835, in 
conjunction with many others, exerted 
himself warmly to promote a benefit 
for Barim, which took place in the 
Dublin theatre on the 21st of July, 
under the immediate patronage of the 
Marquis of Normanby, at that time 
Lord Lieutenant, and the warmest 
patron of all connected with the drama 
which thelrish metropolis had ever seen, 

Our record of Sheil’s principal dra- 
matic doings closes here, This is no 
se to discuss his pelitics, in which 

e was undoubtedly sincere, although, 
as in the case of the unlucky speech on 
the death of the Duke of York, and 
the attack on Archbishop Magee, he 
sometimes suffered himself to be carried 
away into extremes, which it is idle 
for personal partiality to attempt to 
justify, and over which, if possible, his 
true friends should desire to throw a 


+ On the French stage, this doctrine is better understood than on ours. It is, neverthe- 
less, well inculcated and practised at the Princess's Theatre, under the management of Mr. 
C. Kean, wlio has lately given a Shakspearian play for one hundred successive nights. 
Nothing is more difficult in dramatic drilling than to prevent the actors of second and third- 
rate parts from marring the general effect by ambitious attempts at undue prominence. They 
have read the “ instructions” (in imitation of Swift's jocular advice to servants), in which 
it is thus laid down—“ If your friend, the hero, is dying at one end of the stage, let him die, 
and——. You havea benefit to make as well as he, and must have an eye upon your pa- 
trons in the boxes, and draw a little attention to yourself.” 


address is 


t See Dusiin Universrry Macazins, No. CCXXXIV., June, 1852, in which the 
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curtain of oblivion. Controversy of 
any kind indurates the feelings, and 
inclines the gentlest natures to aspe- 
rity. Literary, political, or religious 
warfare, has often rend men — 
otherwise uniformly and constitution- 
ally amiable—callous and uncharitable 
on an insulated question. Sheil, after 
the death of his first wife, married, in 
1830, the widow of Edmund Power, 
Esq., of Gurteen, in the county of 
Waterford, with whom he received a 

e accession of fortune and interest. 
He died at Florence, where he was 
minister plenipotentiary, on the 25th 
May, 1852. The immediate cause of 


his decease was a sudden attack of 
gout in the stomach. His remains 
were brought home, and consigned to 
the earth at Long Orchard, in Tippe- 


JOHN 


Joun Bantm was born at Kilkenny, on 
3rd April, 1798, and died in the neigh- 
bourhood of his native city, in August, 
1842, when he can scarcely be said to 
have reached the prime of ordinary life; 
but privation, disease, and disappoint- 
ment had done their work upon him, 
and had rendered him prematurely 
old. Some years before his death, 
general sympathy was attracted to 
the manly, persevering struggle he 
was making against the many com- 
bined attacks, which, while they para- 
lysed his frame, rendered him totally 
incapable of literary exertion. Sir 
Robert Peel stepped in to the rescue 
of the sinking author, restored him to 
his country, and smoothed his declin- 
ing years by a pension of £150 from 
the civil list, to which an addition of 
£40 was afterwards made for the edu- 
cation of his daughter, an only-sur- 
viving child. Banim began life as a 
miniature or portrait-painter, but 
nature Sakon him for a votary of 
literature, and her promptings were 
too powerful to be resisted, Rikers 
the early success of Damon and Pythias 
had an important influence on his 
future course. This drama—in which, 
however, Sheil is usually supposed to 
have had some participation, and was 
certainly the organ through which it 
forced its way to the London boards— 
was first acted at Covent Garden, on 
the 28th of May, 1821. Banim, at 
that time, had only just entered into 
his twenty "fourth year. He had 
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. His son, by his first marriage, 
had died of decline at. Madeira, in 
November, 1845, and left him without 
descendants. 

It is difficult to fix the exact rank 
which, as a dramatic writer, Sheil is 
entitled to hold. He cannot for a 
moment be placed on a level with 
Knowles, and is, perhaps, not superior 
to Maturin. As an orator he takes 
much higher ground. In private, no 
man wasevermore loved by his intimate 
friends, or more esteemed as a social 
companion. He a rich vein 
of natural humour, a fund of informa- 
tion, a delightful mode of conveying 
what he knew, and a kind heart, ever 
ready to acknowledge and assist the 
merit which required help while strug- 
gling into notoriety. 


BANIM. 


previously presented a tragedy called 
Turgesius, first to Elliston, and then 
to Harris, but by both it had been 
declined. Damon and Pythias came 
out late in the season, and was only 
repeated seven times; but it gave 

at satisfaction, is still on the act- 
ing-list in Dublin, as in many of the 
first provincial theatres, and will very 
probably be revived in London, if a 
rising actor should happen (which is 
not unlikely) to take a fancy to the 
leading character. The two friends, 
Damon and Fynen were originally 
sustained b acready and Charles 
Kemble. e ladies, Calanthe, the 
betrothed of Pythias, and Hermion, 
the wife of Damon, by Miss Dance 
and Miss Foote. Both had extreme 
beauty to recommend them, in com- 
pensation for the absence of exalted 
talent. 

The recent Damon and Pythias was 
preceded by a very ancient drama, 
written as far back as 1571, by Richard 
Edwards, who was a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and may be consi- 
dered as amongst the r. earliest of 
our theatrical writers. His play is 
reprinted in the first volume of 
** Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays,” 
published in 1744. The title is quaint, 
and runs as follows :— 


“The most excellent Comedie of two the 
moste faithfullest Freends, Damon and 
Pythias ; Newly imprinted as the same was 
shewn before the Queene’s Majestie by the 
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proper use of them that shall hereafter have 
occasion to plaie it, either in private or 
open audience. Made by Maister Edwards, 
then being maister of the children, 1571. 
Printed by Richard Jones, 4to, x. D. ; also, 
4to, 1582.” 


Banim might have been acquainted 
with this play, although he took the 
—- of his own more imme- 

jately from in Pliny’s letters. 
Edwards’s play is in rhyme, and not 
divided into acts. The story on which 
it is founded is related at length by 
Polyenus, in the twenty-second chap- 
ter of his fifth book.* Dionysius of 
Syracuse, being offended at Euephe- 
nus, contrived to get him into his 

ower, and condemned him to death. 

uephenus asked permission for an 
interval between sentence and execu- 
tion, to return to his own country, as 
he had an unmarried sister whom he 
wished to settle in life, and promised 
to return. All who were present de- 
rided the proposal, but Dionysius 
demanded who would be his security. 
Euephenus named Encritus, who at 
once, being sent for, accepted the re- 
sponsibility. Euephenus, according 
to his engagement, returned and sur- 
rendered himself up at the end of six 
months, the stipulated period of his 
absence. Dionysius, struck by the 
virtue of the two friends, set them both 
at liberty, and requested to be accepted 
by them as a third companion in 
amity. The generosity of the tyrant 
gained him the friendship of many of 
the Italians. Valerius Muximus relates 
the same story in the seventh chapter 
of his fourth book, but more concisely. 
Cicero calls the two friends Damon 
and Phintias.t 

In the play, as constructed by Ed- 
wards, Damon and Pythias land toge- 
ther at Syracuse. Carisophus, who is 
a parasite and a sycophant, accuses 
Damon to Dionysius as a spy. ‘The 
rest proceeds as in the story. At the 
conclusion, Carisophus is banished from 
the court. Aristippus, the founder of 
the Cyrenaic sect of philosophers, and 
disciple of Socrates, is included amongst 
the characters. Grim the cobbler is 
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most ridiculously introduced, for the 
sake of a scene of low buffoonery. 
Jack and Will make him half dru 
Grim asks if it be true that the king 
forces his daughters to shave him? 
They answer, yes, and offer to prac- 
tise on him in the same fashion that 
the royal ladies handle Dionysius. 
While shaving him they pick his 
pocket. Grim is not absolutely called 
Grim the Cobbler of Croydon, but he 
seems to be meant for that personage, 
as he is said to have a Croydon com- 
plexion. 

There was a Damon and Pythias, by 
Henry Chettle, actedin 1599, but it was 
in all probability only Edwards’s under 
the name of another author. The ad- 
ditions and alterations to the old play 
by the modern dramatist are managed 
with much taste and effect, but one 
has been objected to by hypercritics as 
not being an improvement. According 
to the original story, the condemned 
friend was allowed an absence of six 
months, and consequently, there was a 
good reason why the other should be 
made answerable for his return. But 
in Banim’s play there is no such co- 
gent reason, as Dionysius might just as 
well have permitted Damon’s wife to 
come to Syracuse, as have allowed 
Damon six hours to go and take fare- 
well of his wife. We do not feel the 
force of this criticism, but think, on 
the contrary, that the shortness of the 
intervening time increases while it con- 
denses the dramatic interest. But 
there was a mistake as the play origi- 
nally stood, which we may call an im- 
possibility. Hermion and her child 
were brought in at the end to complete 
the happy group. - The author forgot 
that Damon had only just arrived in 
time, by riding for life and death on a 
fiery steed, and that no possible con- 
veyance could bring the rest of his fa- 
mily to Syracuse with the same elec- 
tric rapidity. 

A short time before the success of 
Damon and Pythias, Banim had pub- 
lished a poem called ‘* The Celt’s Para- 
dise,” and afterwards gradually carried 
his reputation as a novelist to a very 
distinguished and enduring height, by 
his “Tales of the O’Hara Family,” 


* For the benefit of lazy readers, who dislike to pore over musty Greek, it is well to 
observe that an English translation of Polysnus is not unfrequently stumbled upon at old 


book-stalis in London and Dublin. 
t Cic. Offic. lib. iii, cap. 10. 
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“‘The Croppy,” ‘The Denounced,” 
‘The Boyne Water,” ‘ Father Con- 
nell," and many other able and origi- 
nal delineations of national character. 
His strength lay in the exhibition of 
strong passion, feeling, and impulse, in 
the inferior orders and uneducated 
peasantry. His attempts at painting 
fashionable manners must be consider- 
ed as comparative failures. There is 
perbaps a sameness in his works, which 
are confined to one peculiar elass of 
subjects, and treated after the pre. 
vailing bent of his own fancy. But 
this objection applies to almost ever 
prolific writer, and is a small blemis 
where there is so much intrinsic beauty. 
A play by Banim, called The Prodigal, 
was accepted at Drury-lane in 1823, 
and although in rehearsal, was with- 
drawn in consequence of some disagree. 
ment between Kean and Young, who 
were then acting together in that 
theatre. No copy appears to have 
been found amongst the author's 
papers after his death. 

anim found time to contribute 
largely to periodicals and magazines. 
His novels have, like Walter Scott’s, 
furnished matter for many successful 


dramatisations, and occasionally he 


adapted them himself. Amongst the 
latter were The Death Fetch, The Last 
Guerilla, and The Sergeant's Wife, 
acted at the English Opera House 
with marked success, between 1825 
and 1827. When the first of these 
pieces was played in Dublin, from a 
pirated copy, obtained without the 
author's permission, and taken by 
a short-hand writer, Banim published 
the following letter in the Dublin 
Morning Register :— 


London, 24, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
“ March 12th, 1827, 

“Sir, —Some months ago Mr. Harris 
applied at the Theatre Royal English Opera 
House here, for authentic copies of two 
dramas of mine, The Last Guerilla and The 
Death Fetch, produced last summer, and 
was informed that I had reserved to myself 
the right of replying to his application. 
Subsequently I wrote to Mr. H., to the 
effect that I was prepared to attend to any 
offer that he might make. My note did not 
receive the honor of an answer, and the 
matter seemed ended; but now learning 
that The Death Fetch has come out with 
little effect in Dublin, I beg leave, through 
the medium of your journal, respectfully 
and anxiously so state, that, inasmuch as [ 
have supplied no copy to the Dublin theatre, 
the drama has not there appeared in the 
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form (whatever that form may be) in which it 
sueceeded in Landon, and in which alone I 
could have ventured to eneounter the re- 
sponsibility of its presentation te the publie, 
Taking into aceount the flattering and kindly 
encouragement I had, upon a former occa- 
sion, gratefully received from the enlightened 
audience of Dublin, and also recollecting how 
unprotected by legal enactment are the inte- 
rests of dramatic authors, your numerous read- 
ers will decide, sir, whether or no I have been 
very liberally or justly dealt with in this trans- 
action, when my character as a writer, my 
legitimate claims to humble advantage from 
my writings, and perhaps, my private feele 
ings appear to be sacrificed to what, under 
the circumstances, must have proved only 4 
trifling consideration, and, I consider, not an 
undeserved one. 

“T have the honor to be, sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

“Joun Baym.” 


The want of legal protection, te 
which Banim alludes, was remedied 
a few years after by the ‘¢ Dramatic 
Authors’ Bill,” in many respects a just 
and valuable enactment, although the 
retrospective clause was a novelty in 
legislation which pressed unfairly on 
managers who had previously entered 
on leases of theatres, under the idea 
that they possessed the right of acting 
certain old pieces, which was now taken 
from them. Until the passing of that 
act, any printed drama was open to be 
represented anywhere; and this had its 
corresponding advan » as it ine 
creased the publicity and attraction of 
the author’s name, and helped to sell 
his work. Although he might lose in 
vone way, he gained in another. Mr. 
Arnold, at that time manager of the 
English Opera House, was very jea- 
lous of any of his pieces being acted 
elsewhere, and for that reason seldom 
printed them when he had the power 
of keeping them in manuscript. It 
was thought at the time that the ob. 
jection in the present instance lay with 
Arnold, but Banim’s letter shows that 
he was the obstacle. How far he hada 
right to complain is another question. 
But if The Death Fetch had been 
printed and acted in every theatre in 
the three kingdoms, it is reasonable 
to suppose that its publicity and popu- 
larity would induce many readers to 
look after the original series of * Tales 
by the O’Hara Family,” who had not 
thought of purchasing that work be- 
fore, and by doing so, add to the pro- 
fits of the author by circplating @ 
new edition. The case appears to Re- 
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semble a knife which euts with 4 dov- 
ble-edge, Jn one particular Banim was 
misinformed, His drama did produce 
a very powerful effect when acted in 
Dublin. 

In 1830, Banim produced an origi- 
nal drama in two acts, at the English 
Opera House, entitled The Sister o 
Charity, which was received wit 
much approbation, and owed its suc, 
cess in great part to the inimitable 
acting of Miss Kelly. This was fol. 
geet. in 1832, by The Conscript's 
Sister, which, though frequently re. 
peated, brought no profit to the author, 

In 1835, Banim ‘happened to be in 
Dublin, in miserable health and em- 
barrassed circumstances. His friends 
thought the opportunity a favourable 
one for bestowing on him a testimony 
of their esteem in the legitimate form 
of a benefit in the Theatre Royal, as 
a dramatic and national writer who 
had well deserved a compliment at 
their hands. The night took place on 
the 2ist of July, under the immediate 
petronage of the popular viceray, the 

arquis of Normanby. All the lead- 
ing proprietors and editors of the dif. 
ferent papers came forward with anx- 
ious zeal to promote the object in 
view, and a host of well-wishers formed 
themselves into an active committee. 
The performances consisted of his own 
dramas of The Sergeant's Wife and 
The Sister of Charity, with an Occa- 
sional Address, and the farce of The 
Trish Widow, The selection was weak 
certainly, and there were no actors 
of first-rate celebrity included, with 
the exception of David Rees; but 
none were available at the time, which 
happened to fall after the close of the 
regular season. The house, neverthe- 
less, was crowded, and a large and 
welcome sum, exceeding £200, was 
handed over to the ciare by his 
zealous friend, Mr, G, Mulvany, who 
had been foremost and indefatigable in 
his exertions. 

A considerable period before this, 
Banim had written an historical drama 
on the subject of Sylla the Dictator, 
which had been offered to the London 
managers without success, On the 18th 
of May, 1887, this play was brought out 
in the Dublin theatre, with a view, as 
on the preceding occasion named above, 
to the author's advantage. ‘Lhe result 
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proved less favourable than before. It 
was only performed twice, and has 
never been revived. There is much 
yigour in the writing, and the leading 
character is powerfully and truthfully 
drawn, but the winding-up is undra- 
matic and ineffective. The abdication 
of Sylla is one of the most extraordi- 
nary events in history, and a strange 
anomaly in personal ambition. It reads, 
too, with an imposing air in poetry :— 
« g heart 


depart, 


Roman, when his 
Was slaked with blood of f 
Threw down the 
In savage grandeur home,"* 


Reduced to action on the stage, the 
scene becomes an anti-climax, and the 
curtain falls flatly as the crimson dic- 
tator, after a laboured harangue, de- 
scendg from the rostrum, and walks 
quietly off to his private residence. A 
play requires a more imposing tableau 
at the end, either of marriage, murder, 
battle, victory, or enthronement. 

A tragedy on the subject of Sylla, by 
Jouy, was acted in Paris during the 
reign of Charles X,, but some of the 
political sentiments occasioned such a 
ferment that the authorities inter- 
fered, and suspended the representa- 
tion. It was translated into English, 
and printed in London, in 1834, 
Banim appears to have made consider- 
able use of this yersion, which is but a 
flimsy affair, and a perusal excites sur- 
prise at the slight foundation from 
whence serious political mischief is 
sometimes supposed to emanate. As 
far back as 1753, no less a litterateur 
than Frederic the Great converted the 
grim Roman autocrat into the hero of 
a musical romance, and gave him 
three songs to sing. A vocal Sylla is 
not much more preposterous than an 
operatic Othello. This dramatic en. 
tertainment, as it is called in the title. 
page, was translated by Samuel Der. 
rick, an Irishman, alternately actor, 
author, and adventurer, and successor 
of the famous Beau Nash as master of 
the ceremonies at Bath and Tunbridge 
Wells. If John Banim had not writ- 
ten his national tales, replete and 
glowing as they are with imagination, 
power, pathos, startling incident, al. 
ternations of gloom, terror, and ago- 
nising excitement, joined to a graphic 
minuteness of detail, which stamps rea. 
lity upon fiction, ‘hig poetry might 


* Lord Byrop. ‘‘ Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
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have been forgotten, and his dramas 
would scarcely have elevated him above 
the ranks of mediocrity. His best and 
most agreeable works are those which 
he composed the latest, when suffering 







GERALD am the author of - 
tragedy of Gisippus, is more gene 
oon ed pecan by ie ailineal 
stories, illustrative of Irish character 
and manners. ‘ The Collegians,” and 
the series of “‘ Tales of the Munster Fes- 
tivals,” acquired a wide-spread popula- 
rity in their day, and the author was 
placed, by general consent, as an Irish 
novelist, by the side of Banim and 
Carleton. Griffin was born at Lime- 
rick, on the 12th of December, 1803. 
His first schoolmaster, who rejoiced in 
the euphonious cognomen of Mac-Eli- 
t, appears to have been a genuine 
ilesian Pangloss, one of the species 
who have often sat as models to hu- 
morous caricaturists, but whose singu- 
larities could not easily be exaggerated. 
One of his advertisements began thus: 
—‘‘ When ponderous polysyllables pro- 
mulgate professional powers.” He 
boasted of being one of the only three 
persons in Ireland who could read cor- 
rectly—the other two being the Bishop 
of Killaloe and the Earl of Clare. 
The future novelist and dramatist was 
not allowed to benefit himself long 
under the tuition of this ‘learned pun- 
dit,” but was placed first under a pri- 
vate tutor, and finished his education 
at a school in his native city. His turn 
for literature developed itself in early 
boyhood. While a mere youth, he 
wrote in the Limerick Advertiser news- 
per; and before he had completed 
is twentieth year, he had a dramatic 
stock-in-trade of four tragedies, the 
last of which was Gisippus. Urged 
by the praises of his friends, and burn- 
ing with the hope of literary distinc- 
tion, he betook himself to the great 
arena, where there is supposed to be 
room and opportunity for every de- 
scription of persevering talent ; but be- 
ing a stranger in London, without 
influential introductions, he found it 
more difficult than he had anticipated 
to obtain from any of the managers a 
of his tragedy. Disappointed 
in his leading expectation, he em- 
— himself in reporting for the 
daily press, and in occasional contribu- 
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under the combined evils of poverty, 
sickness, and extinguished hopes. In 
the vivid portraiture of Irish charac- 
ter, habits, customs, and feelings, he 
has never been surpassed. 





tions to the In 1825, he 
procured the representation of an 
operatic melo-drama at the Lyceum, 
or English Opera-house, in the Strand, 
but the result does not appear to 
have been very encouraging, for he 
wrote no more for the theatre. In 
1827 appeared his ‘‘ Holland-Tide, or 
Munster Popular Tales,” a work of 
much promise, which raised high ex- 
tations as to his future efforts. 
his was followed by “Tales of the 
Munster Festivals,” containing ‘¢ Card- 
Drawing,” ‘* The Half-Sir,” and “ Suil 
Duiv, the Coiner,” in three volumes. 
The second publication greatly sur- 
the popularity of the first ; and, 
in 1829, his reputation received an im- 
portant increase from ‘The Colle- 
gians,” which is generally considered 
his masterpiece. A writer in the 
Edinburgh Review praises this work 
in liberal terms. He says— 


“*The Collegians’ is a very interesting 
and well-constructed tale, full of incident 
and natural passion. It is the history of the 
clandestine union of a young man of good 
birth and fortune with a girl of far inferior 
rank, and of the consequences which too 
naturally result. The gradual decay of an 
attachment which was scarcely based on 
anything better than sensual love—the irk- 
someness of concealment—the goadings of 
wounded pride—the suggestions of self-in- 
terest, which had been hastily neglected for 
an object which proves inadequate when 
gained — all these combining to produce, 
first neglect, and lastly aversion, are inte- 
restingly and vividly described. An attach- 
ment to another, superior both in mind and 
station, springs up at the same time; and 
to effect a union with her, the unhappy wife 
is sacrificed. It is a terrible representation 
of the course of crime; and it is not only 
forcibly, but naturally displayed. The cha- 
racters sometimes express their feelings with 
unnecessary energy, strong emotions are too 
long dwelt upon, and incidents rather slowly 
developed; but there is no common skill 
and power evinced in the conduct of the 
tale.” 


The story was afterwards moulded 
into a very effective drama, acted with 
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good success, under the title of Ei 
O’Connor. In. 1830, Griffin put fi 
two more Irish sketches, entitled “‘ The 
Rivals” and ‘ Tracey’s Ambition,” 
which were evidently written in a 
hurry, and on the whole inferior to 
their predecessors. His last produc- 
tion, * Tales of the Five Senses,” ap- 
peared in 1832. They must be pro- 
nounced inferior to “‘ The Collegians ” 
and ‘The Munster Tales,” al ough 
by no means deficient in the ‘* dark, 
touching power,” which Carleton has 
spoken of as the distinguishing excel- 
lence of his countryman and brother- 
labourer in the same field. 

In that same year, Griffin was de- 
puted by his townsmen of Limerick to 
wait upon Thomas Moore at his cot- 
tage in —_ and invite him* to 
stand for the representation of that 
city in Parliament. The poet declined 
the proffered honour, but gave a warm 
reception to his visitant, and his bro- 
ther, who accompanied him. Griffin, 
although successful as a writer, and 
enjoying full reputation, began to grow 
tired of the world, its cares, anxieties, 
disturbing passions, and unsatisfactory 
pleasures. He had been educated in 
the Roman Catholic faith, and one of 
his sisters had already taken the veil. 
After mature deliberation, he deter- 
mined to seclude himself in a sort of 
semi-monastic life, in one of those re- 
treats set apart in Ireland for devotees 
of the church to which he belonged. 
In 1838 he carried his design into exe- 
cution, and joined the Society of the 
*¢ Christian Brotherhood” (whose duty 
it is to instruct the ‘), in their es- 
tablishment at Cork. During the se. 
cond year of his novitiate, he was 
attacked with typhus fever, and died 
on the 12th of June, 1840, at the early 
age of thirty-six and a few months. 

he stone which covers his remains is 


marked by the simple words, “‘ Brother 
Gerald Griffin.” 

After Griffin’s death, the big ond of 
Gisippus was found amongst his pa- 
pers. When acted at Drury-lane, in 
1842, the subjoined preface ap 
with the printed copies, and told the 
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manner in which, after a lon suppres- 
sion, it had at last found its way to the 
stage :— 


“The following play has been brought 
before the public under rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The author of ‘The Colle- 
gians,’ to whom it owed its origin, had, in 
the early part of his literary career, a strong 
turn for dramatic writing ; and, so long ago 
as the year 1823, had produced no lesa than 
four tragedies. The first of these was begun 
while he was yet in his eighteenth year, and 
Gisippus, the last of them, before he had 
completed his twentieth. He went to Lon- 
don in the summer of that year, filled with 
the high aspirings after literary fame which 
are characteristic of that passion in early 
youth, and which were strengthened in his 
case by a temperament peculiarly ardent 
and sanguine, and by his want of experience 
of the difficulties with which its attainment 
is usually beset. His intention was to get 
one of them performed at one of the great 
theatres, if possible; but, at that time, the 
public taste was vitiated by managers who 
yielded to the depraved appetites of the mul- 
titude, instead of endeavouring to correct 
them.* Mechanical wonders, cataracts of 
real water, brilliant scenic representations, 
and sights of an amphitheatrical and popular 
character, usurped the place of the legitimate 
drama, and after many distressing difficul- 
ties, and much valuable time sacrificed in 
the attempt, he gave it up as hopeless. 
Gisippus is the only one of these plays that 
has been preserved amongst his papers; the 
rest there is no trace of, and it is presumed 
they have been destroyed. It may, perhaps, 
be interesting to notice what the author him- 
self says of it in a letter to his friends in 
Ireland, a short time before he came to the 
determination above-named :—‘ But what 
gives me the greatest satisfaction respecting 
it, is the consciousness that I have written 
an original play. That passion of revenge 
you know was threadbare.’ (He alludes to 
the subject of one of his former pieces.) 
‘Banim has made some suggestions which I 
have adopted; I will finish it immediately, 
place it in his hands, and abide the result 
in following other pursuits.’ ” 


The preface goes on to say that 
Gisippus was submitted to more than 
one competent professional authority, 
who admitted the high merit of t 
work, but feared its success in repre- 


* This is easily written, and has long been the popular outcry, but practically it is a 


mistake. 


Managers, unless they aspire to be martyrs, must follow, and cannot lead, the 
public taste. Dr. Johnson said, and truly, more than one hundred years 


“ The 


stage 
but echoes back the public voice.” Does any one suppose that the classic John Kemble 


would have introduced Horses and Madame Saqui, if the state of the 


uer had not 


given him a broad hint that something eccentric was necessary to prop up high legiti ? 
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sentation. Finally, it was placed in 
the hands of Mr. Macready, wha, after 
having perused it, pronounced de, 
cided opinion in its favour, and deter- 
mined to sustain the principal cha- 
racter, The play was acted with 
success, undoubtedly, and received 
warm approbation from successive au- 
diences ; but the treasury did not fill, 
the titions were not numerous, and 
Gisippus, with all its acknowledged 
merit, remains no longer on the acting- 
list. During Mr, Macready’s engage- 
ment in Dutlin, in the early part of 
the summer of 1842, Gisippus was the 
first novelty, but was only acted twice. 
Those who came admired and ap- 
plauded, and the papers were lavish of 
their praise, but the most substantial 
indications of success, full houses, 
were reserved for another opportunity. 
Yet many a play of much inferior pre- 
tensions has crammed a theatre to the 
ceiling, and commanded a lasting at- 
traction. 

It has been laid down as an axiom 
in theatricals, that good plays generally 
suceeed, and bad ones are usually un- 
successful, There are, however, so 
many exceptions to this general rule, 
that success cannot with propriety be 
considered as the criterion of merit. 
Many plays offend the judicious few 
while they gratify the million, and vicé 
versa. Dennis, writing above a hun- 
dred-and-fifty years ago, in a treatise 
called * The Impartial Critic,” ob- 
serves_—‘‘ To say that a play is good 
because it pleases the generality of an 
audience is absurd, Before a play can 
be concluded to be good, because it 
pleases, we ought to consider who is 
pleased by it—they who understand, 
or they who do not. They who un- 
derstand! Alas! they are but few. 
He who writes to the many at present, 
writes only to them, and his works are 
sure never to survive his admirers. 
But he who writes to the knowing few 
at present, writes to the race of man- 
kind in all succeeding ages.” Holcroft, 
in the advertisement prefixed to his 
comedy of The Vindictive Man, which 
was condemned in representation, says 
—** It is published with no hope of de- 
riving profit, but to afford any person, 
who shall be so disposed, an opportu- 
nity to inquire how far it merits the 
oblivion to which it was consigned by 
the audience.” He adds, that ‘a re- 
visal of the public sentences passed at 
opr theatres on pieces approved and 
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condemned, might greatly promote the 
progress of good taste.” . 

A few examples of the caprice of 
audiences, ag regards the acceptance 
or rejection of different plays, may il- 
lustrate the question more caprincingly 
than argument, Otway’s Don Cur 
is 8 poor tragedy in rhyme, but it wag 
infinitely more eT and better 
followed fer many years, than either 
Th: Orphan, ov Venice Preserved. 
coarse lampoon by Rochester, written 
at the time in his “ Trial of the Poets 
for the Bays,” attests this extraordi- 
nary success of a piece with very little 
merit. The Provoked Wife was a 
failure, and Congreve’s Way of the 
World, his best comedy, was coldly 
received. The Distressed Mother, 3 
weak translation of Racine’s Andro. 
maque, kept the stage with popularity 
for more than a hundred and twenty 
years, The Wonder of Mrs. Centlivre, 
one of the best comedies in the lan- 
guage, was only acted six times the 
first season, and was completely laid 
aside after the second. It only became 
a favourite when Garrick assumed Don 
Felix in 1756, since which its attrac- 
tion has never declined, if well per- 
formed. Jones's Earl of Essex super- 
seded Banks's and Brooke’s, although 
inferior to either. Douglas was re- 
jected by Garrick, and when afterwards 
produced at Covent Garden, command- 
ed only nine repetitions. Yet it is one 
of the select few destined for immor- 
tality. The Minor was utterly con- 
demned in Dublin, but subsequently 
received with immense applause at the 
Haymarket, Cymon, a poor operatic 
piece, met with great success, while 4 
revival of Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman 

roved g failure, Cobb’s opera of The 

gunted Tower was acted above eighty 
times during the two first seasons, and 
now would fail to command a single 
audience, ‘Towards the conclusion of 
the piece, the Baron of Oakland enters 
with his sword drawn, and some old 
armour ridiculously put on, The low 
comedian, to whom the part is assigned, 
always makes the most of this, We 
haye seen Dowton descend to the dis- 
reputable mummery. Mrs. Cowley 
seems to allude to this stage business, 
when she says in her preface to the 
** Town before You "—** In a popular 
picee a favourite actor, holding a huge 
sword in his left hand, and making 
awkward with it, charms the 
audience, and brings down such ap- 
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lauses as the bewitching dialogue of 
arquhar pants for in vain.”* Shad- 
well, in his preface to ‘* The Humo- 
rist,” says—** The rabble of little peo- 
ple are pleased with Jack Pudding, 
and the rabble of fine peaple are more 
pleased with the trifles and fripperies 
of a play, or the trappings and orna, 
ments of nonsense, than with all the 
wit in the world.” The opinion would 
apply now as justly as in the reign of 
Charles II. A miserable opera called 
The Woodman, written by the Rev. 
Bate Dudley, musie by Shield, ran up- 
wards of thirty nights, Speculation, 
one of Reynolds's worst comedies, was 
acted thirty-six times, and The Cas. 
tle Spectre drew forty-seven crowded 
houses during the first season. It is 
still on the living list, and generally 
comes forth at Christmas to usher in 
the humours of the pantomime. How- 
ard Payne's cento from many plays, 
which he called The Tragedy of Bru. 
tus, met with a great success, entirel 
owing to the powerful acting of Ed. 
mund Kean. It had arun of fifty-two 


nights, and for a time complete ? re- 
trieved the failing exchequer of the 
theatre. Paul Pry was acted forty, 


one times during the season of 18235, 
in which it was first produced at the 
Haymarket, and about seventy-three in 
the next. After this let us be silent as to 
success being a fair criterion of merit. 
We could go on multiplying instances, 
but enough have been adduced. 

The leading (perhaps the only im. 
portant) defect in Gisippus lies in the 
utter insignificance of the heroine, and 
the total want of female interest. The 
language is highly poetical, the versi- 
fication fervid, harmonious, and ex- 
pressive ; there is abundance of highly- 
wrought pan naturally depicted, 
and enough of incident, while the con- 
struction of the play is essentially dra- 
matic. But the action centres too ex- 
clusively in one character. Fulvius is 
@ good second, but Sophronia is re- 


Gerald Griffin, 


duced almost to a nonentity, particu- 
larly in the latter portion of the drama. 
This is a mistake in a young author 
which practice would have rectified, 
had the opportunity been afforded. 
Admitting equnt and crudities of 
inexperience, it would be difficult in 
the whole range of the English drama 
to produce so good a play from any 
other. writer at the same period of 
youth. It is much to be regretted, 
that the mind which was capable of 
conceiving and completing Gisippus 
at the unripe age of twenty, did not 
meet at once with fostering encourage- 
ment in the line to which it was at first 
so strongly turned, If Shakspeare’s 
early plays had been rejected, the world, 
in all probability, would not have pos. 
sessed those rare models of his maturer 
genius, which stand alone on an unap- 
Preesteble elevation, and have never 

n equalled by any uninspired pen. 

In concluding this paper, it is neces- 
sary to correct two or three preceding 
omissions and mistakes, Mrs, Lefanu, 
sister of Righard Brinsley Sheridan, 
was the authoress of a good and suc- 
cessful comedy, entitled The Sons of 
Erin, acted by the Drury-lane com- 
pany at the Lyceum, and afterwards at 
their new theatre, in 1812, Amongst 
Leonard Macnally’s dramas should 
have been included an opera called 
The Tornado, produced at Crow-street, 
in Dublin, in 1819, but only acted 
three times, the last bejng the author's 
night. Maturin’s Renegade was brought 
forward in Edinburgh, in 1881, under 
the management of Mr. W. Murray, 
who obtained a copy through Sir 
Walter Scott. The play was repeated 
nine times, the last performance being 
for the benefit of the widow and family 
of the author. Murray at first inform, 
ed his public that the Renegade had 
*¢ never been acted on uny stage,” but 
withdrew the announcement when he 


found that it had been anticipated in 
Deblin, J. W. ©. 


* Dowton, in Major Sturgeon, always carried his sword atrapped on his right side, and this 
was tolerated by a London audience. His adjutant or serjeant-major might haye taught 
the train-band major better, and not have suffered him thus to expose himsglf, 
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ALBERICO PORRO; A TALE OF THE MILANESE REVOLUTION OF 1848.—PART V. 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE SARDINIAN SERVICE. 
CHAPTER XX. 
THE BATTLE OF NOVARA. 


“The Piedmontese army, and especially its body of officers, was entitled to look back with pride to 









Novara. Under a consciousness of inferior force in the struggle, it showed a persevering sense of duty : 
some of its brigades fought with distinguished valour, and the artillery supported the high reputation which 


Scarcety had the first rays of light 
commenced to tinge the horizon, when 
Porro was awakened from his restless 
sleep by the shrill tones of the bugle, 
calling the men to arms. Instantly 
arising, he was preparing to leave the 
room, when the door opened, and the 
Baron Pinaldi entered, armed and ac- 
coutred for the field of battle. 

**So, Porro,” he exclaimed, ‘ you 
have returned once more to join your 
gallant countrymen in arms, and fight 
the fierce Austrian foe. I knew full 
well you would never desert the stand- 
ard of liberty so long as it waved in 
the breeze.” 

“ Desert it! never!” answered Por- 
ro, with strong emotion. “As long 
as I have life within me, an arm to 
raise, my sword shall flash in the broad 
daylight of heaven, to crush the demon 
ferocity of our implacable foe. Learn, 
Baron, if I had cause formerly to fight 
the Austrian — country, humanity, 
claiming me as their son—now I have 
private wrongs, deep, terrible, to re- 
venge. The bride of my heart — im- 

risoned — lashed —a minion of the 
apsburg, the atrocious enemy of my 
peace —she, in her grave now, calls 
upon me —do you hear ? — to avenge 
her wrongs! And shall I—I who so 
long and fondly looked forward to that 
moment when I could call her my own 
—shall I be deaf to that sacred call? 
No. Imprisoned by the fierce and 
cruel ressor; my escape accom- 
plished, 1 instantly fled to join our no- 
ble monarch —to revenge the wrongs 
of Nina Ezzelinni —to die, if need be. 
My last prayer: may that power, rear- 
ed in human blood, be crushed and for 
ever annihilated! But enough; let us 





it had earned in the previous campaign,”— Military Events in Italy. 
“ Fina che gh’ é fina in corp, gh’ @ annid speranza.”"— Poesie Scelte in Dialetto. 


to the street; if I think longer on 
the memory of the past, I shall go 
mad.” 

Porro, followed by the Baron in si- 
lence, left the room, and descended to 
the street, where, mounting two horses, 
they gallo through the narrow 
streets of Novara, already filled with 
all the life and activity consequent on 
so large an army being collected in its 
neighbourhood, and proceeded towards 
the scene, where soon were to be decid- 
ed the destinies of Italy. Alas! how 
few thought how fearful and disastrous 
was to be the close of that mournful 
day — day for ever to be remembered 
and wept over! 

Novara is a small town, situated be- 
tween two rivers—the Adoyna and Ter- 
dopio—running almost parallel to the 
Po. It is partly surrounded by a number 
of fortifications, which, however, from 
the condition in which they were in from 
want of repair and age, would contri- 
bute little to the defences of the town. 
Before Novara extended a beautiful 
plain, on which was erected the dwell- 
ings of many a signor, and through 
which meandered, in all the calmness 
of their placid beauty, several small 
streams. As a field of battle, it pre- 
sented many advantages: a rising here 
and there, allowing a good position for 
the artillery to fire from, and the nu- 
merous garden-walls acted as a kind 
of fortifications to assist in repelling an 
enemy. During the whole night, Ge- 


neral Chrzanowski had been indefati- 

able in endeavouring to concentrate 
fis forces before Novara, in the expec- 
tation of giving battle to the enemy. 
In the centre was posted General Bes, 
with his division; and on the left of 
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him, forming the wing of the line of 
battle, was the third one, under the 
command of General Perrone. On the 
right, under the command of General 
Durando, was posted the brigade of 
Aosta, supported by two battalions of 
the queen ; and the position was further 
strengthened by nature, and by a large 
canal running in front, on which stood 
a massive building, the Villa Citadella. 
A short distance from the town of No- 
vara, at San Mazzaro, was formed, in 
deep columns, the division commanded 
by the Duke of Genoa, aided by having 
the advantage of several guns; while 
further onwards, to defend the bank 
of the river Terdopio, was posted the 
Lombard Dragoons, and several bat- 
talions, under the immediate command 
of General Saloroli. 

Towards the small town of Olengo, 
a short distance beyond San Mazzaro, 
Porro and the Baron pursued their 
journey. On their arrival there, they 
found a small body of Lombard volun- 
teers strongly posted, and of which the 
command had been delegated to the 
Baron Pinaldi. The arrival of Porro 
and the Baron was greeted by that 
small and compact band of cavalry 
with loud vivas and shouts of ‘‘ Viva 
I'Italia! Viva il Ré!’ The whole of 
that small body was composed of young 
men of noble birth, the most part of 
them members of the order of the Ven- 
gatori. It was a noble sight, indeed, 
to gaze upon them, and know they 
were all brought there animated by 
one sole hope, one single feeling—the 

ure and holy love of country. Ah! 
fad every man that day been filled 
with the same indomitable energy and 
spirit had not the treachery of the 
Republican party betrayed the high 
and chivalrous King, who had risked 
his all at the shrine of Patriotism —a 
different tale might be recorded, and 
that day have been, not loaded with 
disastrous and fatal evils, but full of 
brave and glorious results, Alas! for 
the hour when Italy too readily gave 
ear to the vain dreams of wild theo- 
rists, whose only ambition was their 
own selfish and personal aggrandize- 
ment: passion, vanity, the aim; ruin, 
disorder, the end! 

After carefully inspecting the small 
body under the command of the Baron, 
Pinaldi and Porro determined on re- 
connoitering the country beyond Olen- 
go. Directly they had refreshed them- 
selves with a hasty breakfast, they 
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started on their perilous expedition, to 
gain whatever news they could of the 
movements of the enemy. In silence, 
for a time, they pursued their journey 
towards Garbayna, keeping a careful 
look over the fairy plains before them, 
which soon were to become scenes of 
desolation and misery. 

*¢ T know not how it is, Porro,” ex- 
claimed the Baron, breaking the si- 
lence; **I have over me a eeling of 
depression I cannot account for. Ma 
it not be, is my earnest prayer, the 
forerunner of misfortune.” 

*¢T, too, since I became assured of 
the positive orders given to General 
Ramorino by the Commander-in-chief 
to guard carefully the road to La Cava, 
and which I discovered yesterday he had 
most shamefully magnon to do, have 
the same dismal foreboding of evil. 
Before my mind’s eye comes a shadow 
—a gloom —a doubt; treachery has 
been at work, casting around us its 
omens of sinister events.” 

**Too true, I fear, are your prog- 
nostications. I have learnt, however, 
and it may be a satisfaction for you to 
know the fact, General Ramorino has 
been recalled, and General Fanti ap- 
pointed to the command of the fifth 
division. What a misfortune that our 
noble monarch, yielding to the storms 
of the Republican faction, appointed 
to so important a post their idol, Ra- 
morino, who, we had too many reasons 
to believe, was more friendly to the 
Austrian than to his country. How- 
ever, the fault has been repaired; and 
let us hope our evil foreboding will 
vanish at the sight of the Austrian 
barbarians; and our deeds show we are 
worthy to uphold the standard of Italy’s 
freedom.” 

«You are wrong, Pinaldi; the 
treachery of Ramorino is almost irre- 
parable. I allude not to the terrible 
disadvantage we will fight under, nor 
to the loss sustained in not checking 
the Austrian sooner on his hitherto 
triumphant march, but to the anxiety, 
the doubt that has spread amongst the 
Sardinian ranks, of treachery being at 
work. The army will no longer fight 
with the same valour and confidence 
in their own strength, whilst brother 
disbelieves in the honour of his bro- 
ther.” 

The two companions had now passed 
Garbayna, and yet not a sign of the 
enemy appeared in sight. Tees to 
the right, they rode towards the steep 
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tidge which rises by the side of thé 
river Adoyna; and the moment they 
had ascended it, a large force appeared 
in the distance, their muskets glitter. 
ing in the faint rays of the sun. It 
was the corps of the Baron d'Aspre, 
advancing on the road towards Nova- 
ra. After carefully surveying the dis- 
tant foe, Pinaldi and Porro turned 
their horses, and at full speed galloped 
back to their post at Olengo, where 
they instantly sent word to General 
Chrzanowski of the approach of the 
enemy. A body of Piedmontese sharp- 
shooters they foutid was stationed in a 
group of houses along the road, which 
must form the first place of attack. 
The two friends rode along the ranks 
of the small body of cavalry, endea- 
vouring to while away the time which 
must elapse before the enemy ap- 
proached near enough to commence 
the deadly strife, by uttering words of 
encouragement to the brave hearts be- 
fore them. They were, however, but 
little needed amongst them, for their 
every pulse beat with anxiety to meet 
their common foe. Glorious band ! 
in thee Italy beheld sons worthy of her 
pride ! 

In a short time the enemy made his 
appearance, and instantly formed in 
line of battle. With ardour the Awus- 
trians advanced to the attack of the 
houses, where were stationed the Pied- 
montese sharp-shooters, and drove 
them, after a short contest, from the 
buildings. The Savona regiment, that 
had arrived to the aid of their Italian 
brothers, rushed onwards to prevent 
their flight; but numbers prevailed, 
and they also were forced to retreat. 
The second Savoy regiment, remark. 
able for its courage and discipline, 
now appeared aren hastily to the 
scene. The instant the Baron per- 
ceived its approach, he gave orders to 
the trumpeters to sound the order to 
prepare to charge :— 

** Italians! now is the moment to 
show yourselves worthy your coun- 
try! Be ready! Justice fights on your 
side !” 

Again shrilly blew the trumpets, 
and with loud shouts of “ Viva I'In- 
dependenza Italiana! Morte ai Tedes- 
chil” onwards, in serried columns, 
like a mighty avalanche, dashed that 
noble band, driving the foe before 
them, and giving time to the Savona 


— to form again their disorder- 
ranks. Bravely, too, advanced the 
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Savoyardé, singing the Marseillaise 
Hymn, to the combat, and, despite a 
terrible flank fire, vomited forth from 
the Austrian a they made good 
every inch nd sg , and boldly drove 
the enémy before them. Their career 
was, howévet, presently stopped by 
the advance of the division of the 
Count Kielmansegges, and again in 
their turn they were forced to retreat. 
Fresh troops poured i on each side; 
and the combat became a general one. 
Count Kollourat, with a large force of 
the enemy, aided by & powerful artil- 
lery, had stormed, near San Mazzaro, 
several Casine; while the Kaiser Ja- 
gers had extended theinselves to thé 
right of Olengo. The sixteenth regi« 
ment of Savona, that had nobly dis. 
tinguished itself there, against fear. 
ful odds, was at length forced to 
retreat, and the Duke of Genoa, learn« 
ing its situation, ittstantly led forward 
his whole division to its support. The 
— Marquis of Passalacqua also 

astened to the same post, and wading 
with his troops through the Arboynay 
turned the flank of the Austrians, and, 
with fearful loss of life, drove them 
back on Olengo, which the division 
under the Austrian Archduke had suc- 
ceeded in occupying. But not long 
did they retain that position; for the 
Duke of Genoa, disengaging the fourth 
regiment, pushed forward to the as- 
sault, and, amidst a storm of missiles, 
drove the enemy from Olengo. This 
momentary victory was dearly bought, 
as here fell the gallant Perrone and 
the Marquis P qua, covered with 
wounds. 

‘ The day was now far advanced, and 
almost the entire of the Piedmontese 
army was engaged with the divisions 
of Baron d’Aspre and the corps undet 
the command of the Archduke Albert 
and his brother, the Sardinians victo- 
rious on every side, when the third 
Austrian division, under General Ap- 
pel, appeared on the field of battle to 
give fresh courage to theit dismayed 
friends. Again, with fresh vigour and 
renewed force, advanced the Austrians 
to the combat ; again pealed forth the 
thunder of artillery ; again echoed the 
shouts of command—the groans of the 
dying. In vain did the enemy pour 
fresh battalion after battalion on the 
Sardinian forces — vain the charges 
made with desperate courage; they 
were met with a gallantry and devo. 
tion worthy the no! brightest 
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cause. Once more did victory gild the 
banners of the Savoy Cross, and had 
night fallen but then, a new impulse 
would have been given to the Italiai 
hope of nationality. The fire of Nos 
vara would have extended throughotit 
Lombardy, and raised on the rear o 
the Austrian a hundred thousand foes 
—unarmed, it is true, but yet formi- 
dable in their imposing numbers. Pro- 
vidence willed the sufferings of Italy 
should still continue—its want of faith 
its own curse, 

At this hour, when Heaven seemed 
stniling hope oh the destinies of Italy, 
Genetal Chrzaitowski ordered the final 
blow to be struck, and the division of 
General Bes, which hitherto had been 
kept in reserve, to advance to the at- 
tack. In close columns they were 
preparing for the decisive charge, when 

arshal Radetzky, with a formidable 
body of artillery, accompanied by six 
battalions of grenadiers, made his ap- 
a on the field of battle, and 
nstantly the movement was checked 
by the fire of thirty guns. At the 
same period also the fourth division, 
under Count Thutn, had crossed the 
Agogna, and, unknown to Chrza- 
nowski, attacked hisrear. Secured in 
their strength now—in their powerful 
field of artillery——in the reinforce. 
ments which thus unexpectedly ar- 
rived to their assistance—the Austrians 
on every side rushed to the attack of 
their disheartened but yet unbeaten 
foe. For six long hours had the Sar. 
dinian army been now engaged, their 
numbers thinned, their strength almost 
exhausted. Now were seen in their 
ranks, as the order was giveti to re- 
treat, deeds worthy of being chroni- 
cled in the page of history —danger 
despised—honour, patriotism, animat- 
ing still their courage. The Duke of 
Genoa exposed himself in the very 
thickest of the fight—now charging on 
horseback, how battling on foot—his 
example giving courage to the weary 
troops wherever he a And 
where during all this time was the ill- 
fated monarch, who had so nobly risked 
his throne for Italy’s sake? He, too, 
throughout the entire day, had en- 
dured the same hardships and danger 
as the commonest soldier in his ranks, 
rushing wherever it was most to be 
found, and often carrying victory 
wherever he came. Amongst a storm 
of bullets that had twice killed horses 
under him, he seemed to bear a 
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charmed life. His sabre reeking with 
thé blood of the foe, his noble form 
towering above all, the plumes of his 
helmet hacked to pieces, he still fought 
on, undaunted, amidst the carnage. 
Once more, brave King—worthy of a 
nobler fate!__dash thyself on the ad- 
vancing enemy; see how he shrinks 
before thy blood-stained sabre! The 
day is lost ; but thy deeds of devoted 
heroism will remain embalmed within 
the hearts of thy army. Thou seekest 
death, yet cannot find him. See! thou 
art surrounded, and thy hour may bé 
high; still, fight on—fight to the lett, 
What a glorious moment to fall, 
stricken on that gory field where the 
blood of many a high spirit devoted to 
thee flows in streaths !—thy last deed, 
combatting for the catise of humanity. 
But see, who is that who stands by thy 
side, warding off from thy head many 
a blow, his body covered with wounds; 
yet, dauntless, unmindful of his self, 
regarding alone thy own safety? It 
is the Baron Pinaldi. Through thé 
field, dashing over the bodies of thé 
living and the dead, onwards advancté 
—to the rescue! to the rescue !—.the 
last refmnant of the gallant band of 
Pinaldi, led by Alberico Porro. Their 
noble monarch is in danger—what caté 
they for the fearful odds against them! 
With despeyation they charge the as. 
tonished foe, who thought the kingly 
prize his own, and in an instant thé 
space is clear. A moment more, and 
it would have been too latethe Baron 
Pinaldi has sunk to the ground, a 
sabre-cut severing his head from his 
body. But quick !—the danger is not 

et past. In aclose column, the King 
in their centre, they retreat, fighting 
every inch of ground against the fear 
ful foe that pressed upon their steps. 
In a moment more, they are compat'a: 
tively safe ; they have joined the troops 
of General Durando, who, in good ore 
der, are effecting their retreat. Amidst 
the prayers of those around him, the 
King refuses to leave the field. ** Gee 
neral!” exclaimed he to Durando, “let 
me die on the field—this should be my 
last day!” Alas! his destiny was not 
there—he was to offer still the mourns 
ful spectacle of fallen majesty. Not 
till near eight o’clock that evening did 
Carlo Alberto leave the fatal field, on 
which was wrecked the last hopes of 
poor Italy. Weep! weep! Italy, the 
stranget still exults in thy slavery, 
misery, degradation | 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


CONCLUSION. 


“ And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 
He'll teach his swains this carol for a song— 
* Blessed be the hearts that wish my Sovereign well, 
Cursed be the souls that think her any wrong.’ 
Goddess, allow this aged man his right, 
To be your beadsman now, that was your knight.” 


—TuHE AGED MAN-AT-ARMS. 


“ Your glorious father, in consummating his last and lamentable sacrifice, has crowned the virtues which 
will ever render great in Italy the name of the restorer of our liberties.""— Address of the Sardinian Senate to 


King Victor Emmanuel, 29th March, 1849, 


Irwas night. The dark hand of Time 
slowly and mournfully had passed on- 
ward since our last chapter. Another 
few hours and the town of Novara was 
enshrouded in a darkness, lit only here 
and there by a few solitary stars, whose 
mild beams lent a still sadder look to the 
field of carnage, desolation, and death. 
Night!—ah, who can forget that night? 
In its short space fell the hopes of thou- 
sands of brave and noble hearts—hearts 
that but the night previous beat high 
and quick with earnest fervour for 
country and home. Those same scenes 
then echoed with the heart-stirring 
martial song of war, carrying in its 
notes the brightest inspirations of the 
human mind, and teeming with a thou- 


sand wishes, wildly and joyously utter- 
ed, for the independence of their native 
land. Where now were the sounds of 


those happy. songs ? e; and in 
their place were heard on every side the 
wail of lamentation and despair, the 
groans of the wounded, the prayers of 
the dying, the efforts of officers to con- 
duct and array their soldiers in order, 
the struggling, the shouts of command 
—all presenting a mass of horror and 
confusion impossible to describe. Those 
alone who were present could form a 
picture of the scene of heart-sickening 
despair; and how bitter and terrible 
was the disappointment felt, far more 
even in that scene of agony, of those 
hoe hopes of national emancipation, 
so long wished for, and which were 
carried out with a boldness, and energy, 
and virtue, perhaps the world will never 
witness again. Night !—yes, it was 
night indeed. The exile, torn from 
his home, banished from his country, 
lundered of all most dear to him in 
ife, never hears that fatal night men- 
tioned but his heart becomes that of a 
child, and in vain he weeps over the 
memory of those brave-hearted com- 
panions who fell on the field of battle, 
manfully combating for the cause of 
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Civilisation, of Justice, and of Right. 
Novara! thy name will never be for- 
gotten, for time can never erase thy 
mournful and disastrous remembrance. 
In a saloon of the Belliori’s Palace, 
at Novara, with irregular paces, strode 
Carlo Alberto, the true, the brave, and 
virtuous. The tottering form, the 
countenance overcast with care and 
sorrow, the nervous twitching of the 
frame, told how terribly he felt the 
reverses of his army and of his country. 
Who could believe that in the space of 
a few hours such a change could have 
come over him, as if years had passed 
over his head? The bold anderect frame 
was there no longer ; the bright, intel- 
ligent glance of the eye was gone; the 
cheerful tone had fled—all departed, 
never to return. And in their stead 
was beheld the old and infirm step of 
age, bowed down by grief and despair. 
Frightful it is to see the effect of mind 
over body—the giant spirit triumphin 
over matter, and asserting his imperia 
sway. The most acute pain, the most 
intense agony, can never accomplish in 
ears what despair effects in hours. 
or did I ever see it realised to such 
a terrible extent, as I did in the person 
of the late ill-fated King of Sardinia. 
Kind reader, pardon me, if at this 
period, when my tale draws to a con- 
clusion, I pause for a few moments to 
offer my tribute of respect to him who 
is beyond human censure, and to defend 
the memory of the dead from the ca- 
lumnies that have been, with no spar- 
ing hand, heaped on the head of one, 
whose memory has, and ever will 
be, retained by his countrymen in 
teful remembrance. That Carlo 
Alberto had his failings, as I have be- 
fore observed in this tale, is not to be 
denied ; but where is the man who is 
perfect? That over him stole at times 
a gloom of character, from which it was 
difficult to draw him; that in these mo- 
ments a bigotry of disposition marked 
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his course, cannot be denied ; but then 
stand forth, in bold relief, many and 
many noble virtues, making us forget 
the imperfections, whilst admiring those 
qualities so worthy aking. The asy- 
lum he always afforded in his king- 
dom to exiles from every other part of 
Italy—the noble manliness with which 
he always resisted the efforts of Aus- 
tria and the other adjoining despotic 
states to deliver them up to their tender 
mercies—should alone be sufficient to 
endear his memory in the mind of every 
true Italian whose heart beats respon- 
sive to the call of liberty. But apart 
from this consideration—the attention 
he paid to commerce, to the encourage- 
ment of art and science, to the wants 
of agriculturists, his gift of a liberal 
constitution to his people, and the 
flourishing position Sardinia was in 
throughout his reign, so different to 
antecedents—tend to prove he was a 
monarch not merely in name, but also in 
mind. Nor would there be need for me, 
were the history of my country, with its 
religious, social, and political position, 
read and understood in the United 
Kingdom, to place here on record my 
humble assertion of well-known facts ; 
for then they would in themselves at 
once repel, and with indignation, the 
efforts made by disappointed ambition 
to sully the character of the de- 
parted. And who are these parties 
who are continually tearing away 
the veil of decency which should 
cover the unfortunate and the grave— 
where should rest for ever the private 
animosities of our nature—the good 
only to be remembered, the wrong for- 

otten—who are these men, I ask ? 
The answer is, a small section of Red 
Republicans or modern Socialists, who 
I deny, and deny emphatically, are the 
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true exponents of the genius of modern 
Italian liberty. Mazzini and his small 
party, for small it is, may stand forth 
and assert such to be the case; but 
facts are not to be controverted and 
gainsayed by boastful assertions. The 
votes of the people of Milan, of Parma, 
of Piacenza, and of other towns—the 
votes of the Venetian Assembly at the 
period of the Revolution—all tend to 
prove the truth of what I advance, that 
Italy is not Republican in heart, but 
earnestly panting for a liberal monar- 
chical government, headed by the House 
of Sardinia.* Even the legions who 
fought so valiantly in Rome were not 
Republicans. The one of Manara, the 
best and bravest, openly wore the cross 
of Savoy on their sword-belts, and 
continually declared they were not Re- 
publicans.t Mazzini, aware of this 
fact, in asserting all the volunteers in 
Rome were special partisans of his 
dogmas, must knowingly have asserted 
a falsehood. Mariotti, in his able 
work, justly observes, Mazzini's *‘fuith 
is in God and the people—he alone 
God's interpreter—the people his blind 
instruments.” And it was because the 


Revolution of Lombardy broke out, 
independent of any agency of his— 


every act of the drama of it concocted 
unknown to hin—Mazzini’s pride took 
umbrage at what he considered an in- 
sult to his dignity, and forgetting prin- 
ciple and country, he determined, from 
the instant he put foot on Lombard 
soil—the soil freed from the hands of 
its oppressors by its own gallant sons— 
the soil where he himself was prevented 
from showing his person for many a 
long year—to mark his gratitude by 
doing all which lay within his power 
to stab Italy to the heart.t His every 
act pursued during the existence of the 


* On the 9th of June, 1848, the result of the voting at Milan was as follows : —561,000 
for immediate annexation to Piedmont; 681 for putting off the question until the war had 
terminated. The votes of the Venetian Assembly for immediate annexation to Lombardy 
and Piedmont, 127; against, 6. At Piacenza, for a union with Piedmont, 37,000; with 
Lombardy, 69; with the States of the Church, 300; with Parma, 10. At Parma, only 
one voted for a Republic. 

+ Mazzini says, ‘‘ The heroes of the barricades, the volunteers in Tyrol and Friuli, the 
Roman and Swiss auxiliaries, were all Republican. The Manara Legion, the bravest and 
best organised of these free corps, served at Rome for the Republic, always declaring they 
were no Republicans, insisting on bearing the ‘Cross of Savoy on their sword-belts,’ and 
went consequently by the name of aristocrates."—See Dandolo. 

t “Verily we say it, from the depth of our soul, by that ill-timed protest (in which he 
declared the Provisional Government had betrayed their mission)—by that still more unsea- 
sonable vindication of his principles, by which the ardour of the Lombard population was 
thus miserably wasted in worse than unprofitable discussion—Mazzini, so far as lay in his 
power, stabbed Italy to the heart.”— Mariotti. 
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provisional government, proved such picable, was, but a short time prior, 
to be the fact. Allowing his opinions Field up by him as a model and pattern 
differed from those of the Milanese of virtue. 
~—_ and their government, yet if To the kind reader who has perused 
e was a true patriot in heart, andde- my story, and who has thus become 
sired but the good of his country, as acquainted with all the secret ramifica- 
he has often asserted, he should, with- _ tions of the Revolution of 1848, I com- 
out hesitation, have sacrificed those mit the task of doing justice to the 
opinions for a time, and endeavoured, memory of him who to-day is before a 
instead of sowing discord and dissen- mightier and more glorious tribunal 
sion, to advance by his utmost efforts than the one of frail and weak man. 
the independence of his native land, The grave has received the wreck of 
by overthrowing the foreigner and op- _ ruined and blighted hopes—the hearts 
pressor, and binding in closer bonds of Italy preserve their memory. Ite- 
the minds of Italy, until danger had —quiescat in pace ! 
entirely disappeared. Instead of doing To return to our narrative. 
this, he aided in the formation of a Many and many along minute pass- 
conspiracy against the provisional go- ed away as Carlo Alberto paced the 
vernment of Milan; his speeches and saloon backwards and forwards, his 
his writings were full of discontent; mind a chaos, his thoughts impossible 
preaching for ever “ divide! divide!” to be collected. Vividly, like a meteor 
as if division, instead of insuring ruin, _illumining for an instant the horizon, 
created success: he and his particular flashed to his mind the memory of past 
pry deserted, in the very first years. The dream conceived in youth, 
our of danger, when the Austrians nourished by the soft touching strains 
were marching against Milan, and in of Petrarch, wrought into reality by 
short never fired asingle shot toensure the fiery genius of a friend of the poet, 
the glories of victory, or to lessen the Rienzi, who twice almost realised, in 
disasters of defeat. The opinions of the middle ages, the inspirations of his 
General Pepe, an ardent Republican, imaginative mind—that dream which 
those of Mariotti, Dandolo, Farini,t he too had, in a similar manner, twice 
General Bara, and others, bear out dared to realise—was crushed, broken 
fully my assertions; but even if fur- by a climax of disasters he could never 
ther evidence was wanted, the words have foreseen—a dream which he now 
of Mazzini himself prove it is not by was forced to abandon for ever. For 
him or his theories the liberties of ever/—sad and fatal word. The dear 
Italy will ever be secured, but by the wish, the fond dream was fled, and not 
same honest hearts who gained the even Hope, the magic star of human 
first victories in Lombardy, at the sa- existence—the sweet consoler of man’s 
crifice of their fortunes and blood, and disappointments — remained to cheer 
who first proved to Europe and the him up, and bid him again summon 
woild at large that the elements of a. every energy for the struggle, where 
nat on are still existing on the plains lay prostrate all the bright prospects 
of the Garden of Europe. Mazzini’s of hiscountry’shappiness. Oh! could 
endeavours to blacken the memory of he but call again to life the hundreds 
Carlo Alberto but tend to expose the who were now beyond his reach, lying 
extraordinary inconsistency of his own calmly in the cold earth—those who, 
character, for the ill-fated King, who by their bravery, and at the sacrifice 
to-day is everything miserable and des- of their lives, had won the glorious 


* Mazzini admitted to Capponi that Italy did not seem inclined for a republic; yet the 
effort should be made. 

t Farini thus describes Mazzini:—‘ In theology he is a deist, a pantheist, and a ration- 
alist, by turns, or a compound of all. He might seem a Christian, but none can tell whe- 
ther Catholic or Protestaut, or of what denomination. At one time he appeared in every- 
thing to copy La Mennais—another man without a system. He was not always a republican, 
or did not show it, at any rate, when, in 1832, he invited King Charles Albert to act the 
liberator. If republican he were, it was a strange kind of republic he fancied, when, in °47, 
he exhorted Pius 1X. ‘ to have faith,’ and thought him capable of every rational, humanita- 
rian effort. At another time he wrote against the theories of what is called socialism ; then, 


when the wheel went round, he concocted a fresh essay, and allied with the socialists of all 
nations.” 
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victory of Gioto, besieged and success. 
fully gained the strong fortress of Pes- 
chiera, hope would still remain to illu- 
mine the atmosphere of darkness; or, 
could he but yet summon to his ban- 
ners the men of Brescia, of Padua, the 
thousands of hearts beating loudly in 
every part of Italy for the claims of 
nationality, and place arms in their 
hands, undisciplined as they may be, 
the hour of victory might still be his, 
the world proclaim—‘*‘ V’e un nome 
pid grande di Washington e di Kos- 
ciusko, vi fu un trono eretto da venti 
milioni di uomini liberi che scrissero 
nella base: ‘A Carlo Alberto nato il 
re, |’ Italia renata per luil’” . . . 

Vain wishes !— fruitless surmises! 
Before him stood the grim hand of 
Reality, withering and motionless—the 
giant figure of Despair, gaunt andstern. 
Hope there was none. In agony he 
clenched his hands; his lips moved as 
if they fain would have uttered a 
prayer; and, exhausted in mind and 
body, he sank onachair. Oh! Italy. 
dear land !—how many a heart has felt 
for thee the same. 

Time, bitter and swift in its flight, 
passed on, and it was necessary to act. 
To act! kind Heaven. How? Must 
he, for no crime but for the glorious 
ambition of freeing his native land 
from the cursed tread of the stranger, 
and whose career was marked in cha- 
racters of blood—must he resign his 
sceptre, give up his country, fly from 
the scenes he had acted so conspicuous 
a part in, desert the remnant of his 
brave army? Yes, for their sake, for 
the happiness of his people, it must 
be done. Yet there is one thread on 
which yet hangs his destiny. A few 
minutes longer, and fate will have de- 
cided his future career. Kind Provi- 
dence, look down in mercy, and nerve 
his heart for every reverse ! 

A knock gently given on the door, 
and repeated several times louder, at 
length roused Carlo Alberto from his 
reverie of horror. Uttering a faint 
command to enter, the door opened, 
and an aide-de-camp appeared. 

«* Sire, General Cossato waits with- 
out.” 

«‘ Admit him instantly. General,” 
exclaimed the King, as Cossato en- 
tered, and he nervously clasped a ta- 
ble which stood near him, with one 
hand, ‘‘ speak !—let me know the result 
of your mission.” 
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‘Sire, it is with painful regret I 
have to inform your Majesty Rs 

«Stop, General; it is enough. My 
offer is, then, rejected by Marshal Ra- 
detzky 2?” 

‘I have not seen him, sire; but 
Field-Marshal Hess, who commands 
in Marshal Radetzky’s place, he hav- 
ing, before I arrived, retired to his 
quarters. ‘The former bade me inform 
your Majesty all terms were inadmis- 
sible if they came from your Majesty, 
and no time would be lost in compel- 
ling the Sardinian army and yourself, 
sire, to surrender at discretion.” 

‘Enough, enough — the cup of 
misery is full. General, retire, and 
summon immediately to the council- 
room the members of our family, and 
the different generals of division. For 
your services, I have but thanks to 
offer you.” 

«‘They are sufficient, sire, and far 
more than I desire. May God bless 
your Majesty!” uttered the General, 
fervently, as, bending a knee, he press- 
ed the hand which was extended to- 
wards him to his lips; and a tear, 
springing from a source he could not 
controul, trickled down his cheek, and 
fell upon the trembling hand which he 
slowly resigned, and rising, retired 
from the room. 

Again, for a second time since he 
retired from the battle-field, stood the 
aged King alone. Had he anticipated 
his fate? Had he forseen the result 
of his offer? The proud Austrian foe, 
triumphant, implacable in his hatred, 
and in his hour of victory, was already 
preparing, in the early morn, to anni- 
hilate the remnant of his brave and 
devoted army. To resist successfully 
was impossible. His army, the prin- 
cipal part of it scattered and disunited, 
would require some two days, if even 
in that time it could be achieved, to 
be collected, to meet the foe again. 
That time was refused him; and to 
save the kingdom for his son, the lives 
of his soldiers, the sceptre, which he 
had held for nearly nineteen long years, 
must be resigned, himself become a 
fugitive, an exile from his land. Fare- 
well, Hope! The night of the heurt 
had begun. 

By a strong effort of a powerful 
mind, he collected his scattered 
thoughts, and, passing his hand over 
his feverish brow, he strode from the 
room in which he was in to another, 
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where were assembled the Dukes of 
Savoy and Genoa, General Chrza- 
nouski, the different commanders of 
his various divisions, the Minister Ca- 
dorna, and two or three other mem- 
bers of his household. What a scene 
presented itself there! It required 
every effort Carlo Alberto was capa- 
ble of summoning to his aid to meet 
those sad, mournful, and tearful faces. 
A thought, a suspicion had already 

ne forth, that he intended to resign 

is crown, and every heart present, 
bound to him by many a kind act, 
looking upon him for years as a father 
to his people, bled inwardly and bit- 
terly at the spectacle of fallen majesty. 
For an instant, as Carlo Alberto en- 
tered, he paused and hesitated. His 
eyes quickly wandered over each coun- 
tenance, and sad was the sight they 
presented. A slight shiver passed 
through his frame, and then, with firm 
step, with head erect, his face lighted 
once more with kingly pride, he took 
a few paces further, and waved his 
hand— 

*« Signori!” he exclaimed, “ the fate 
of war has disappointed the bright 
hopes we all in concert felt, and your 
bravery has failed before a destiny you 
cannot avoid. I have summoned you, 
from your faithful attachment to our 
person, to inform you that the struggle 
can no longer last, for an army to sus- 
tain our united efforts exists no more 
but in name. ‘The sceptre I have held 
so long for the sake of my country, and 
as a last proof of devotion to the in- 
terests of my people, I resign in favour 
of my sou, Victor Emmanuel, Duke of 
Savoy. To him, now your Sovereign) 
Austria will accord those terms of 
peace she has and will ever refuse to 
me.” 

For a few instants after Carlo Al- 
berto had finished speaking, a deep 
silence reigned in the council-room. 
The emotions of many present, how- 
ever, could not be contained ; nature 
could withhold no longer, and sobs 
bitter and terrible burst forth. The 
veteran soldiers, who had beheld, al- 
most unmoved, the fields of carnage 
and death—who had gazed upon many 
and many a scene of horror—who had 
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trodden through the sad vicissitudes of 
life, stern and inflexible in mien —could 
not repress their feelings, while gazing 
on the fine and noble form of their so- 
vereign, whose every wish, in private 
and in public, beat responsive to their 
own. His invariable kindness of man- 
ner, his generous sacrifice of self, his 
indifference to personal danger, all en- 
deared him to his people; and forget- 
ting ceremony, and listening only to 
the impulse of their hearts, they crowd- 
ed around his person, and, with tears 
and prayers, conjured him to alter his 
decision. His son, the Duke of Savoy, 
also implored him, by every filial term 
of affection, to revoke his resolution. 
A slight working of the muscles of the 
countenance was the only emotion 
Carlo Alberto exhibited, and again 
he reiterated his determination to 
resign. 

** Signori, if it were possible, con- 
sistent with my vows, with the duty I 
owe my people and my country, to 
retain the throne, the affection, deep 
and solemn, you have shown for my 
person, would be sufficient to induce 
me to alter my decision. But when I 
reflect, if I retain a day longer the 
sceptre, thousands of brave men will 
fall a sacrifice to support my dignity, I 
cannot, and deeply do I regret it, ac- 
cede to your prayer. To you, each 
and all, [ return the affection of my 
heart; and the generous feeling you 
have shown this day will at my last hour 
be remembered as a bright consolation 
for the disasters which have over- 
whelmed me and my people. Signori, 
from this hour Iam no longer your 
king ; be honest, faithful, and devoted 
to my son, as you have ever, in the 
time of safety or danger, been to me.” 

Turuing from one to another, the 
king embraced each; and amidst the 
bitter sobs of many, the king quitted 
the council-room and returned to 
his privateroom. Then, in the silence 
of his room, apart and alone, with no 
prying eye to watch his demeanour 
but the all-seeing One, the pride of the 
fallen monarch gave way, and bursts 
of agony issued from his lips.* No one 
who has not felt the fall from high and 
lofty station to poverty and ignomi- 


* Carlo Alberto, in conversation at Tolosa with a friend of the author, owned he could 
scarcely contain his feelings at the grief of his generals, and was glad when he was able, 
when alone, to give vent to his emotions. 
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ny, the sudden crush of some long and 
cherished hope, can possibly imagine 
the pain—terrible and intense—which 
breaks down and bows to the earth the 
spirit, however bold and soaring. The 
exiles of Italy, wanderers and fugi- 
tives, know well the agonising feelings 
of riches lost, of hopes crushed, of 
country and friends, perhaps for ever 
gone! Let the reader not then in 
mockery smile, nor laugh at what he 
or she may call a folly: there are 
feelings which even displayed, and 
given loose to in tears, draw their in- 
spiration from the very fountain of 
life itself, pure, noble, and true, as 
the light of heaven ! 


Midnight had long passed away. 
In the room still sat the fallen hope of 
Italy. He had evidently been writing, 
for before him was a letter addressed 
to the queen. The husband who had 
cherished her in the hour of prosperity, 
when rank, riches, power were his 
own, now fallen and heartbroken, de- 
serted her for her sake, for his chil- 
dren, for his country! Direful fate! 
To abandon, and for humanity’s sake 
itself, the best, dearest, and holiest 
ties of life, how fearful and reading to 
the mind! ‘The throne, with its cold 
ceremonies of life, with its appendages 
of riches and power, becomes, when 
brought to the inward heart, a mockery 
of mockeries. Beauty, home, love— 
where are they? Forced to yield be- 
fore the cold and heartless usages of a 
people! ‘The heart a slave! custom 
the idol! 

Into the room enters Alberico Porro. 
With limbs trembling beneath him he 
advances to the king, and with a voice 
choking with emotion he throws him- 
self on his knees before him. 

«* Sire!” he exclaims, “ may I dare 
venture to supplicate at your hands a 
last favour ?” 

“* Signor Porro, little remains in my 
power to grant you; the days of my 
prosperity have already flown, and 
are now numbered with the past.” 

‘* Sire, | implore you, refuse me not!” 

** Well, signor, your wish is grant- 
ed, if the favour is still within my 
power to bestow.” 

«* Thanks! sire, thanks! my sole 
wish, my dearest object, is to accom- 
pany your Majesty wherever you go, 
should you, sire, deem it necessary to 
withdraw from the army.” 
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**Porro,” replied the king, ‘‘my 
word is plighted, and you have rightly 
divined my thoughts. The prepara- 
tions for my departure are already 
made, and the foolish feeling of inde- 
cision which at times will steal over 
the strongest mind, alone has delayed 
my departure. It has gone now, and 
I will at once quit this scene of my 
misery. God knows how soon the 
grave I opened for others, with no 
wrong motive, will too receive my 
body. Assist me on with this cloak ; 
and mind, signor, I am no longer 
Carlo Alberto, but a simple gentles 
man.” 

With a mind, notwithstanding its 
sadness, full of joy at the trust re- 
posed in him, Porro assisted to place 
over the shoulders of the king a com- 
mon soldier’s cloak. A low sized hat, 
which partly covered his eyes, was 
placed on his head, and taking the arm 
of Porro, he, after passing through 
several rooms, descended a_ private 
staircase. At the bottom of it stood 
a man, as if waiting for somebody, and 
on a sign from the king he at once 
moved on towards the street. A car- 
riage here awaited him, and with a 
firm pace he mounted the step and 
seated himself within. Porro in silence 
mounted the box, in company with 
the person who had preceded the king 
and himself, and the carriage, drawn 
by two horses, and guided by a pos. 
tilion, immediately was driven on- 
wards towards the gates of Novara. 
Passing through the streets, crowded 
here and there with troops, even at 
that hour of night, the carriage was 
driven forward to the walls with some 
difficulty. Confusion seemed to reign 
around on every side, and not until 
an hour had passed over were they 
able to reach the open country. ‘The 
utmost caution was now necessary, for 
they were approaching the Austrian 
lines, and soon the king and his com. 
panions in danger were assured of the 
fact, by a shower of bullets which 
came whistling by them. Luckily 
they did no harm, and Porro, at the 
first notice of danger, springing from 
his seat, rushed forward, and in Ger. 
man requested to speak with the officer 
in command. At the sound of his 
voice the firing at once ceased, and 
after interchanging a few words with 
two or three of the soldiers, an officer, 
commanding the post, came near to 
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Porro, and requested to know his plea- 
sure. Before he could reply Carlo Al- 
berto stood by his side, and demanded 
from the officer the name of the com- 
mander of his division. 

‘Count ‘Thurp,” replied the Aus- 
trian. 

*‘Inform the count, then, a mes- 
senger bearing an important message 
desires an immediate interview.” 

“If such is your request, sir, you 
had better follow me; but I cannot per- 
mit any other person to cross our lines 
with the exception of the gentleman 
who is with you.” 

**Be it so; I am ready to follow 
you, sir.” 

Guided by the officer, the King and 
Porro pursued their path through the 
Austrian lines, and in a short time ar- 
rived at the headquarters of Count 
Thurn. On the king’s demand for a 
private interview it was at once ac- 
corded, and in a few minutes more 
Carlo Alberto stood in the presence of 
the Count. The last hope of Italy was 
in the power of its greatest enslaver, 
seeking at his hands a retreat from 
kingly power. How strange Provi- 
dence are thy ways! the mighty of to- 
day becoming the beggar to-morrow. 

* Count Thurn,” exclaimed the 
king, his voice yet full of kingly power, 
*<before you you behold him who but 
a few hours ago was in possession of 
the throne of Sardinia. He comes 
to you a suppliant, requesting as a 
last favour the privilege of passing 
through your lines to seek a retreat 
from scenes in which he can no longer 
figure but as a mourner for the mis- 
fortunes of his kingdom.” 

For an instant astonishment pre- 
vented the Count Thurn from answer- 
ing, so astounded was he at the reve- 
lation made. Bearing a character far 
from the brightest, yet the truth I 
am bound to utter, for in a moment 
after the Count started from the seat 
on which he was reclining, and his 
look of surprise succeeded to one of 
deep regret. 

“I entreat your Majesty's pardon, 
if for an instant I have forgotten the 
respect I owe you. I trust your Ma- 
jesty will honour me by seating your. 
self, while I listen to the reasons which 
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have induced your Majesty to honour 
me with your presence.” 

«No, Count, I wish to depart as 
soon as possible, if it be not your in- 
tention to detain me here a prisoner.” 

“God forbid I should do so! Let 
your Majesty but express your wish, 
and if it interferes not with the duty I 
owe the Emperor, there is no one who 
would more willingly fulfil any com. 
mand of your Majesty.” 

«* My only request, Count Thurn, is 
to be allowed to pass through the Em. 
peror’s forces on my way to Bayonne. 
ew the moment I quit Italy, if my 
path be not impeded, my poor country 
sees me no more. Victor Emmanuel 
is now king of Piedmont.” 

* Willingly, your Majesty, willing- 
ly shall your request be immediately 
complied with. I will take the entire 
responsibility on myself, and will order 
at once an officer to conduct your Ma- 
jesty on your journey beyond the 
reach of danger.” 

‘Thank you, count, 
alone I can offer you.” 

«‘ They are suflicient, your Majes- 
ty,” replied the count, in a tremulous 
tone as, bowing respecifully, he quitted 
the room to order a fit and proper es- 
cort for him whose last hour in this 
world was quickly approaching. 


for thanks 


A few months after, on the 28th of 
July, at a convent in Oporto, died 
Carlo Alberto, of a broken heart. 
Crushed in spirit, from which all the 
efforts of Porro could not arouse him, 
he gradually sank from day to day, 
and died breathing his last hope for 
Italy’ s emancipation. That hope, ut- 
tered in the silent room, fervently 
speaking the thought of his life, is felt 
deeply in the hearts of his countrymen. 
And may his spirit yet see that his 
misfortunes have not been thrown 
away in vain, but, forming another of 
those many mournful remembrances 
which render the garden of Europe all 
the dearer to her sons in her sorrow, 
these sons will yet arise again, power- 
ful in justice, in truth, and in might, 
to plaut on high the standard of liberty 
in heaven's light, dyed with the blood 
of those martyrs who implanted on 
Italian soil the love of freedom ! 
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HELPS’ SPANISH CONQUESTS IN AMERICA. 


Few of our readers can be ignorant of 
a series of works, commencing with a 
volume entitled ‘Essays Written in 
the Intervals of Business,” and closing 
with “ Companions of my Solitude,” 
which, if we have not in each instance 
formally noticed, as the successive 
volumes appeared, our silence pro- 
ceeded from our knowledge that, with- 
out any aid from reviews, their cir- 
culation was far more extensive than 
that which periodical publications can 
command; that their influence on 
opinion is greater at the moment, and 
likely to be more permanent ; in short, 
that to most of the readers to whom 
we could hope to introduce a new pub- 
lication, the writings of this author 
were already favourably known. 

The name of the author of these 
books has not been hitherto placed in 
the titlepage of any of them, and ma 
not even be known to many of his 
admirers. It is now for the first time 
given with any of his publications. 
The titlepage of the volumes before us 
bears the name of Arthur Helps. To 
this ought to have been added, author 
of ‘Friends in Council,” and * The 
Claims of Labour.” 

The ‘ History of the Spanish Con- 
quest in America”* has in some degree 
grown out of the two books the names 
of which we have last written ; but this 
is best told by the author himself :— 


“* Some years ago, being much interested 
in the general subject of slavery, and en- 
gaged in writing upon it, I began to inves- 
tigate the origin of modern slavery. I soon 
found that the works commonly referred to 
gave me no sufficient insight into the mat- 
ter. Questions, moreover, urose in my mind, 
not immediately connected with slavery, but 
bearing closely upon it, with respect to the 
distribution of races in the New World. 
‘ Why,’ said I to myself, ‘ are there none but 
black men in this island; why are there 
none but copper-coloured men on that line of 
coast ; how is it that in one town the white 
population predominates, while in another 
the aborigines still hold their ground? There 


must be a series of historical events which, 
if brought to light, would solve all these 
questions; and I will endeavour to trace 
this out for myself.” 


No man has ever investigated a 
subject without finding that former ab- 
stracts do little more for him than refer 
him to authorities. Mr. Helps com- 
menced the study of this subject with 
the notion, that the few facts which he 
sought to ascertain might be easily 
found stated with sufficient accuracy 
for his purpose. What he looked for, 
however, was not what former students 
of the same period of history had 
sought, and in modern books he found 
little or nothing of use to him. It was 
not that his proper subject had not 
been written upon, but it had not been, 
in any true sense of the word, inves- 
tigated. A subject which he thought 
might be mastered, as far as its uscer- 
tuined facts were concerned, by a few 
days or a few hours’ study in his 
library, was, he found, one, of which 
the mere preliminary knowledge couid 
not be acquired without the study of 
years, and rendering himself fami- 
liar—not with the language and litera- 
ture of Spain, for this would be a com- 
paratively light labour, accompanied 
by its own immediate reward of present 
enjoyment, but—with numerous manu- 
scripts of a remote period, painfully 
deciphered ; and even to consult which 
involved long journeys, occasional re- 
sidence in Spain, and the trouble 
which, in spite of any courtesy from 
librarians, must be felt in study not 
conducted in one’s own house. Mr, 
Helps, we learn from occasional notes 
through these volumes, has had se- 
veral of the manuscripts relating to 
his subject transcribed for him. These 
difficulties, like most difficulties which 
we overcome, have not been without 
some advantage. Had our author 
easily found what he sought for in any 
modern compilation, we should most 
probably have him calling his friends 
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in council together ; one of them read- 
ing aloud an essay, containing a few 
inferences from admitted facts, and 
these affirmed or denied according to 
their respective parts in the domestic 
drama, by the several interlocutors in 
that pleasant little romance. A chap- 
ter would have been added to an 
agreeable book, and a few propositions 
enforced, calculated to make men wiser 
and better, if, after all, men are ren- 
dered wiser and better by books. 
Instead of an essay comparatively un- 
important, and the statement of a few 
facts introductory of such essay, we 
now have an important portion of the 
history of Spanish America :— 


“To bring before the reader, not conquest 
only, but the results of conquest—the mode 
of colonial government which ultimately 
prevailed—the extirpation of native races— 
the introduction of other races—the growth 
of slavery—and the settlement of the enco- 
miendas, on which all Indian society de- 
pended — has been the object of this his- 
tory.” 


The universal interest of the subject 
is gracefully expressed in the opening 
sentence of the work, by the supposi- 
tion of the inhabitant of another world, 
placed at some distance above our 
earth, and beholding from such eleva- 
tion the events passing here, or who 
learns them from communicated re- 
cords. Such spectator, our author 
imagines, would not improbably be led 
to infer that man diilers from other 
intellectual beings by his world being 
the only one distinguished by slavery 
and its degrading consequences :— 


“The history of almost every nation tells 
of some great transaction peculiar to that na- 
tion, something which aptly illustrates the 
particular characteristics of the people, and 
proclaims, as we may say, the part in human 
nature which that nation was to explain and 
render visible. In English history, the con- 
test between the Crown and the Parliament ; 
in that of France, the French Revolution ; in 
that of Germany, the religious wars, are such 
transactions. A!l nations of the same stand- 
ing have portions of their several histories 
much alike. There are border wars, intestine 
divisions, contests about the succession to the 
throne, uprisings against favourites, in respect 
of which, if only ditterent names be applied to 
the account of one and the same transaction, it 
will serve very well for the history of various 
nations, and nobody would feel any strange 
ness or irrelevancy in the story, whether it 
were told of France, Eugland, Germany, or 
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Spain. Carryingon this idea to the history of 
our system, if the other worlds around us are 
peopled with beings not essentially unlike 
ourselves, there may be amongst them many 
Alexanders, Caesars, and Napoleons: the 
ordinary routine of conquest may be common- 
place enough in many planets. And thus 
the thing most worthy to be noticed in the 
records of our Earth, may be its commercial 
slavery and its slave trade. For we may 
hope, though the difference may be to our 
shame, that they have not had these cala- 
mities elsewhere. 

“The peculiar phase of slavery that will 
be brought forward in this history is not the 
first and most natural one, in which the slave 
was merely the captive in war, ‘the fruit of 
the spear,’ as he has figuratively been called, 
who lived in the house of his conqueror, and 
laboured at his lands. This system culmi- 
nated amongst the Romans; partook of the 
fortunes of the Empire; was gradually 
modified by Christianity and advancing 
civilization ; declined by slow and almost 
imperceptible degrees into serfage and vassal- 
age; and was extinct, or nearly so, when 
the second great period of slavery suddenly 
uprose. This second period was marked by 
a commercial character. The slave was no 
longer an accident of war. He had become 
the object of war. He was no longer a mere 
accidental subject of barter. He was to be 
sought for, to be hunted out, to be produced ; 
and this change accordingly gave rise to a 
new branch of commerce. Slavery became 
at once a much more momentous question 
than it ever had been; and thenceforth, in- 
deed, claims for itself a history of its own.” 
—pp. 3, 4. 


The author has, in one of his pre- 
vious essays on the subject, intimated, 
in rather quaint language, that his ob- 
ject was to show to an inquirer, ‘ how 
the black people came to the New 
World—how the brown people faded 
away from certain countries in it; 
and what part the white people had in 
these doings.” 

The work has originated in a dee 
feeling of—indignation shall we call 
it?—subdued indignation, veiling it- 
self in sorrow, at the misery which man 
has created for man, and in the belief 
that much, if not all, of the suffering 
which has been endured, not alone by 
the vanquished but by the victor, might 
have been altogether avoided. In 
those who suffer, our author every- 
where finds his heroes, chiefly therefore 
in the trampled down and oppressed 
Indians ; but—so much of what we 
call wrong is in reality error and mis- 
take—there is in his mind no absence 
of human sympathy with the conquer- 
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ors. The narrative of the Conquest 
has been told by former writers with 
reference rather to the Spaniards mili- 
tant in America, and their relation to 
Spain, than with respect to the natives 
of the conquered countries. It has 
been the history of a colony in its first 
struggles for existence. ‘The natives 
are but picturesque incidents of the 
narrative — described as the birds 
and fishes of a new region are de- 
scribed ; or when serious resistance 
to the arms of the conquerors has to 
be mentioned, we have the historian 
telling of them as of some inferior 
race destined to be swept away, or pre- 
served only to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for men who deem 
themselves merciful in sparing their 
lives on such conditions, or the yet 
harder one of working in the mines, 
Such narrative is not without its im- 
portance; but, with Mr. Helps, we can- 
not but feel that a more important 
lesson is to be found in the portions of 
the story which have been hitherto dis- 
guised or slurred over, and that ‘in 
the history of slavery, if it be well 
worked out, lie the means of consider- 
ing questions of the first importance 
respecting colonisation, agriculture, 
social order, and government.” 

The history which Mr. Helps has 
undertaken to relate will, in addition 
to its proper interest, have that which 
cannot but surround a subject in which 
the names of persons, familiarly known 
as among those whom nations delight 
to honour, must for ever occur—*‘ the 
Royal Family of Portugal with Prince 
Henry at their head”—and even more 
than Prince Henry, the adventurous 
navigators whom he sent forth. What 
a period was that fourteenth century ! 
How like romance the very names of 
its heroes come to the ear! And then 
the discoveries themselves, each day 
illustrating that remarkable era, when 
mankind seemed to awake from a sleep 
of ages. While Portugal was the first 
to reap the fruits of discovery, a Nor- 
man baron was the bold adventurer 
who we are told, in modern days, dis- 
covered the Canaries—known to the 
ancients as their ‘Elysian Fields,” 
** Fortunate Islands,” and ** Gardens 
of the Hesperides ;” but forgotten al- 
most as entirely as the dreams of the 
mythology with which they were con- 
fused. in 1402, Juan de Bethen- 
court, chamberlain to Charles the 
Sixth of France, fled from the distrac- 
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tions of his country, and sought a home 
in the Canary Islands. With the as- 
sistance of Henry the Third of Castile, 
he conquered five of the Islands—did 
homage for them to the Crown of Cas- 
tile—thus admitting the title of Spain. 
He returned to the Islands—continued 
his course of conquest—* reduced the 
natives to slavery — introduced the 
Christian faith—built churches, and 
established vassalage.” What is a 
church without a bishop? De Beth- 
encourt left the Islands once more; 
told his vassals that he was going but 
for a season; that when he returned, 
he would bring them a bishop from 
Rome. He and his vassals parted af- 
fectionately ; but they parted not again 
to meet. De Bethencourt died in his 
paternal domains in Normandy, when 
arranging his affairs for a last jour- 
ney to his colony. His descendants, 
at the close of the eighteenth century, 
were still in the Islands ; but the rights 
of the first colonist of the name were 
sold, in some short time after his death, 
to Prince Henry of Portugal. 

Prince Henry is a favourite with 
our author. He was the third son of 
John the First of Portugal; but his 
mother’s blood is that which is here 
dwelt on. She was daughter of John 
of Gaunt. “That good Plantagenet 
blood on the mother’s side was, doubt- 
less, not without avail to a man whose 
life was to be spent in continuous and 
insatiate efforts to work out a great 
idea.” 

There is some convenience in our 
giving from Heeren a few dates con- 
nected with the Portuguese voyages 
of discovery in the fifteenth century, 
before we accompany Mr. Helps in his 
details. In 1419, Madeira was dis- 
covered ; in 1439, Cape Bojador was 
doubled ; and in 1446, Cape Verd. 
The discovery of the Azores dates in 
1448, and in the next year, that of the 
Cape Verd Islands; 1471, St. Thomas 
and Annobon. ‘The Pope’s bull gave 
Portugal all it might discover beyond 
Cape Bojador. In 1484, Congo was 
discovered. But, long before these 
last discoveries, Prince Henry had 
gone to his rest. 

Mr. Helps, whose proper subject is 
the History of Slavery—of the con. 
quered, not of the conquerors—is not 
unwilling to seek relief from scenes 
that are calculated to depress the ima- 
gination, in dwelling upon all such 
matters as are incidental to his theme, 
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Whatever is picturesque, is sure to 
catch his eye; whatever has moral 
elevation, never addresses itself to him 
in vain. His heroes, we have said, are 
the native tribes—a people rather than 
individuals; for, among the native 
tribes, how can individuals be distin- 
guished? If the shepherd knows each 
particular animal in his flock, there 
are no words by which he can commu- 
nicate his knowledge to others; and 
such records as must be the chief au- 
thorities from which any modern nar- 
rative of the conquest of the Spaniards 
can be woven, can preserve nothing 
that, properly speaking, distinguishes 
one native from another. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that our author 
should, were it on this account alone, 
arrange the parts of his story around 
some great European names ; but there 
are other reasons almost as strong in- 
fluencing him. The immediate con- 
querors were, for the most part, cruel, 
rapacious, villainous—men with whom 
no thoughtful man can sympathise— 
least of all, a man with such disciplined 
feelings as Mr. Helps. And it would 
seem to be certain that the legislation 
of the parent countries was often bene- 
volent and wise ; at times, that it was 
altogether defeated by those who re- 
presenied them in the colonies. The 
details of that legislation, and the cir- 
cumstances—ofien of pardonable error, 
more often of fraudulent selfishness— 
which defeated it, are here told: — 


“ The remarkable persons connected with 
the history of modern slavery are alone suffi- 
cient to give it some interest. There are the 
members of the royal family of Portugal 


throughout the fifteenth century, with Prince‘ 


Henry at their head; then there are Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Columbus, and the whole 
band of brave captains who succeeded him in 
the discovery and conquest of Spanish Ame- 
rica; there are Charles the Fifth, Ximenes, 
Las Casas, Vieyra, and hosts of churchmen 
and statesmen from those times down to the 
present.”—p. 5. 


The part of the work now published 
is divided into eleven books, each of 
which is again subdivided into chap- 
ters. The portions of a subject whieh, 
from its nature, would be apt to be- 
come confused, are thus kept distinct 
before the author’s mind and that of his 
reader. The first book is entitled, 
** Prince Henry of Portugal.” 

,, Our author 1s fond of tracing, in the 
earliest life of great men, something 
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predictive of their future greatness—as 
if the scenes of after life served but to 
exhibit peculiarities of character and 
genius which had existed from the 
first — as if those who do anything to 
distinguish themselves from others, to 
« mark them from mankind,” are but 
realising conceptions which had already 
existed for them in ideal dreams. Of 
the absolute truth of this thought, we 
think little doubt will be entertained 
by those who bring to mind to what 
an extent even the humblest, through 
choice of residence and companion- 
ship, create the world in which they 
live. 

Prince Henry was born in 1394. 
He was a younger son. To the ac- 
complishments of a cavalier he added 
those of scholarship. It is hard to 
realise to ourselves the passionate feel- 
ing which at that period was called 
Christianity in southern Europe. If 
hatred of Mahometanism was not the 
inspiring principle, as it certainly was 
not, it yet blended with it indivisibly. 
If it was not, it yet seemed to be the 
religion of Portugal, which existed 
as a kingdom only for the purpose 
of warring with the Moors. It was 
more than religion; it was more than 
patriotism. lt was with princes and 
people, and even with the priesthood, 
the point of honour in both Spain and 
Portugal. The purpose of the early 
voyages of discovery along the coast 
of Africa were connected with the 
hope of extirpating Mahometanism. 
The wars with the Moors suggested 
the examination of the coast of Africa; 
and as early as 1412, Prince Henry 
sent out a vessel so explore it. In 
1415, the city of Ceuta was taken 
from the Moors. Prince Henry was 
at the capture, and was made 
governor of the conquered parts of 
Africa. His connexion with this part 
of the world probably determined him 
to continue his course of discovery, 
and each year he fitted out expeditions 
for the purpose. He was * skilled in 
mathematical and geographical know- 
ledge.” He conversed much with 
« Moors from Fez and Morocco,” and 
heard of ** the Azeneques, a people 
bordering on the negroes of Jalof.” 

He fixed his abode in the southern 
part of Portugal, about a league and 
a-half from St. Vincent's. Here he built 
his town of Sagres. ‘* Here, where the 
view of the ocean,” says Faria, ‘ ins 
spired his hopes and endeavours, he 
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erected his arsenal, and built and har- 
boured his ships.” ** Here,” says 
Mr. Helps, “he could watch for the 
rising specks of white sails bringing 
back his captains to tell him of new 
countries and new men.” 

How the Prince’s imagination con- 
verted everything which he heard or 
read into aliment, which fed the fire 
within, it would be in vain to describe. 
Mr. Helps tells us that ‘ the story of 
Prester John, which had spread over 
Europe since the Crusades, was well 
known to the Portuguese Prince. A 
mysterious voyage of a wandering 
saint, called St. Brendan, was not 
without its influence on an imagina- 
tive mind.” Washington Irving, ina 
note to his ** Companions of Colum- 
bus,” gives us a strange legend of 
‘The Island of the Seven Cities,” 
which was as likely to have influenced 
the Prince as the stories of Prester 
John or St. Brendan. Several sai- 
lors made their appearance before 
the prince, when he was busy with 
his projects of discovery, and stated 
that they were just returned from 
an island where seven Spanish bi- 
shops, with their congregations, who 
had fled Moorish persecution, had 
taken up their abode. ‘The bishops, 
on reaching it, destroyed the vessels 
in which they came, to prevent the 
return of their followers, who, finding 
themselves obliged to remain, built 
seven cities. The sailors who told this 
to the Prince said, that the inhabi- 
tants were, as might be expected, 
good Catholics, and took them to 
church ; that the sands of the sea- 
shore were one-third gold. It would 
appear that some credit was given to 
the story by Prince Henry; but when 
he proposed to make some strict in- 
quiry into its truth, the sailors had 
disappeared. 

The great value of Mr. Helps’s 
book is, the way in which it compels us 
tothink. It is probable the artistic 
effect of completeness is somewhat 
diminished by the author’s frequent 
interruption of the story, while he 
anxiously presses its moral upon us. 
The play-wright of modern days will 
not admit the chorus to interfere in 
the business of the drama, and it would 
seem that in narrative—so fastidious 
has criticism become — the narrator 
must wholly withdraw from view, We 
are far from sure that much has not 
been lost te the drama by the with- 
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drawal of the chorus; and we are 
quite sure that it would be absolutely 
impossible to construct a narrative 
from such materials as those which 
the modern historian must use, without 
his being perpetually compelled to dis- 
cuss their value as evidence, and.in 
such discussion necessarily comment- 
ingon them. To express occasionally 
feelings which, whether stated or not, 
cannot but be suggested, is scarcely 
going farther than this. ‘To ourselves, 
who remember with more distinctness 
the passages of Milton’s great poem, 
in which he speaks of himself, than 
almost any others in it, and who 
would be glad that, instead of being 
but one or two, they were of frequent 
recurrence, the paragraphs in which 
strong indignation or intense sympathy 
is expressed by Mr. Helps, seem of 
great value. ‘The story of the Con- 
quest has been too often told to have 
it possible to excite attention, if the 
historian is to shrink into the mere 
annalist. Shall the thoughts never be 
expressed in distinct words, for its 
power of suggesting which the narra- 
tive is chiefly valuable ? 

We have to guard against the de- 
ceptions of words. Ancient Rome was 
for instance described as the Mistress 
of the World. But in her day what 
was the world. What was it before 
the days of modern maritime disco- 
very? This is well put by Mr. 
Helps :— 


“The map of the world being before us, 
let us reduce it to the proportions it filled in 
Prince Henry’s time: let us look at our in- 
fant world. First, take away those two con- 
tinents, for so we may almost call them, each 
much larger than a Europe, to the far West, 
Then cancel that square massive-looking 
piece to the extreme South-East; happily 
there are no penal settlements there yet. 
Then turn to Africa: instead of that form of 
inverted cone which it presents, and which 
we now know there are physical reasons for 
its presenting, make a scimitar shape of it, 
by running a slightly-curved line from Juba 
on the eastern side to Cape Nam on the 
western. Declare all below that line un- 
known. Hitherto, we have only been doing 
the work of destruction; but now scatter 
emblems of Hippogriffs and Anthropophagi 
on the outskirts of what is left in the map, 
obeying a maxim, not confined to the ancient 
geographers only :—where you know nothing, 
place terrors. Looking at the map thus 
completed, we can hardly help thinking to 
ourselves with a smile, what a small space, 
comparatively speaking, the known history. 
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of the world has been transacted in, up to 
the last four hundred years. The idea of the 
universality of the Roman dominion shrinksa 
little; and we begin to fancy that Ovid might 
have escaped his tyrant. The ascertained 
confines of the world were now, however, to 
be more than doubled in the course of one cen- 
tury ; and to Prince Henry of Portugal, as to 
the first promoter of these vast discoveries, 
our attention must be directed.”—p. 17, 18. 


In all the old voyagers, and in those 
who, without sharing the perils of the 
seas, and the yet greater perils of 
land-adventurers, assisted in fitting 
ont these expeditions, there was among 
the influencing motives a strong feel- 
ing of religion; and in that day the 
religious feeling was always connected 
in thought with church communion, 
Christianity, as distinct from the forms 
in which it was externally expressed, 
was a thing which no one shaped in 
his mind any conception of. A 
« Christian unattached” has even now 
very doubtful claims to be regarded 
as sound in the faith — at tha tperiod 
the thing could not be imagined. A 
man belonged to the visible Church, 
or he was an infidel. On returning 
from his first voyage, Columbus 
brought home with him nine native 
Indians—of whom one died after hav- 
ing been baptised. The contempo- 
rary record states that he was the 
first of that nation who entered hea- 
ven. 

In all the voyages of discovery 
along the coast of Africa, conducted 
in Prince Henry's time, we have the 
strongest evidence that he was ani- 
mated by the desire of converting to 
the Christian faith, and thus sav. 
ing from certain perdition, the na- 
tives of such countries as might be 
discovered. One instance is given— 
the feeling being embodied in an ex- 
— picture. A navigator brings 

ome with him plants from Southern 
Africa, ** much like those which bear 
in Portugal the roses of Santa Maria. 
The Prince rejoiced to see them, and 
gave thanks to God, as if they had 
been the fruit and sign of the promised 
land; and besought our Lady, whose 
name the plants bore, that she would 
set forth the doings in this discovery 
to the praise and glory of God, and 
to the increase of His holy faith!” 
In one of these voyages, a daring ad- 
venturer brings home not only the skins 
of sea-wolves, but some actual live 
Moors — princes, it would seem, or 
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great men in their own land, They 
propose to give black slaves as the 
price of their liberty, and this is at 
once assented to by Prince Henry. 
The negroes, he hoped, might be con- 
verted to the true faith—with Moors, 
long experience had shown there was 
but little chance. The bargain was 
soon struck, and for two Moors ten 
black slaves, some gold dust, a target 
of buffalo hide, and some ostriches’ 
eggs were cheerfully given and ac- 
cepted. 

A great part of the value of Mr. 
Helps’s book is, that he is never con- 
tent with quoting at second-hand. In 
his account of these African discoveries, 
we have the advantage of his trans- 
lating largely from an old contempo- 
rary chronicle, which was only found 
in the year 1837. Azurara, the chroni- 
cler, was himself present at the sale of 
a cargo of slaves. ‘* Some were of a 
reasonable degree of whiteness, hand- 
some and well made; others less white, 
resembling leopards in their colour; 
others as black as Ethiopians, and so 
ill-formed, as well in their faces as 
their bodies, that it seemed to the be- 
holders as if they saw the forms of a 
lower hemisphere. . . . . The Infante 
was there upon a powerful horse, ac- 
companied by his people, looking out 
his share, but as a man who, for his 
part, did not care for gain.” Of his 
fifth he speedily made choice, his 
only object being ‘*the salvation of 
those souls which before were lost.” 
Azurara adds, “‘ that as soon as these 
negroes learned the language of Por- 
tugal they became Christians, and 
their sons and grandsons were as good 
Christians as if they had lineally de- 
scended, since the commencement of 
the law of Christ, from those who 
were first baptised.” 

The year 1454 is remarkable for an 
expedition in which Ca Da Mosto, a 
Venetian, was employed by the Prince. 
Da Mosto gives an intelligent narrative 
of his travels; and from him we have 
an account of the beginnings of the 
modern slave trade. ‘The Arabs, as he 
calls them, meaning the Moorish in- 
habitants of the country opposite the 
Island of Arguim, where the Portu- 
guese had a factory, traded extensively 
with the coast of Barbary, and also 
with the Negro country. They ex- 
changed silver, Barbary horses, and 
silks of Granada and of ‘Tunis, for 
slaves. From ten to eighteen slaves 
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was the price of a horse. Of the 
slaves, they sold some at Tunis, and 
along that coast. The rest they took 
to Arguim, where the Portuguese 
traders purchased between seven and 
eight hundred every year. Before the 
trade fell into this regular course, the 
Portuguese used each year to send 
three or four caravels to seize upon the 
Moors themselves. 

Da Mosto gives an account of the 
manners of the people along the west- 
ern coast of Africa. Most savages 
are the same ; and there is no object in 
our abridging Mr. Helps’s extracts 
from Da Mosto, still less in ourselves 
adding anything to his selections 
from this very entertaining writer, till 
we come to his account of a negro 
chief, whom he calls King Budomel. 
From Budomel he made some pur- 
chases of slaves. Budomel wasa Ma- 
hometan, and took Da Mosto to the 
mosque. <A conversation on religion 
followed. Da Mosta said, tbe Pope’s 
religion was true, and Mahomet’s 
false. The Moors were enraged; but 
Budomel laughingly said, that the Chris- 
tian’smust bea good religion,seeing they 
were so well off in this world, but that 
the negroes had a better chance in the 
next, as the Christian's heaven seemed 
to be in this world. 

During parts of Da Mosto’s voyage, 
the natives along the coast took his 
ships, when they saw them under sail, 
for large foreign birds, with white 
wings; when the sails were furled 
they thought them fishes. Others, 
from the swiftness with which they 
passed from place to place, believed 
them to be wandering spirits. 

The coast of Africa, as far as Sierra 
Leone, or nearly as far, was discovered 
in Prince Henry’s time. He died in 
1463. 

We have a description of his person 
and of his character from Faria y 
Sousa: it brings the man before us. 
*¢ He was bulky and strong—his com- 
plexion red and white—his hair coarse, 
almost hirsute. His aspect produced 
fear in those who were not accustomed 
to him.” But his courtesy was habi- 
tual. He had, from an early period, 
taken the vows of one of the military 
orders of knighthood. To this, per- 
haps, was to be ascribed his never 
marrying. He is described as a man 
having ‘‘a grave serenity in all his 
movements.” Azurara doubts whe- 
ther to refer this to the prevalence of 
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the phlegmatic temperament in his 
constitution, or to intentional delibera- 
tion, being moved to some end which 
men did not perceive. 

The most thoughtful poet of modern 
times has described this power of con- 
cealing important purposes till the mo- 
ment in which they can be manifested 
in act, as the distinguishing attribute 
of those who would exercise sovereign- 
ty over the minds of men— 


“ Wer befehlen soll 
Muss im Befehlen Seligkeit empfinden. 
Ihm ist die Brnst von hohem Willen voll, 
Doch was er will, es darf kein Mensch ergrunden. 
‘Was cr der Truesten in das ohr geraunt, 
Es ist gethan und alle Welt erstaunt. 
So wird er stets der Allerhéchste seyn, 
Der Wurdigste.” 


Mr. Helps tells us that the portrait 
of Prince Henry confirms the hypo- 
thesis that he was a man of this cha- 
racter. His first expedition was sent 
out suddenly; and as some motive 
must be assigned for everything, this 
expedition was said to have been sent 
out in consequence of some prophetic 
dream—in itself a proof that the sub- 
ject had not been discussed in council 
with others. He is described as un- 
suspicious and forgiving. His house 
was frequented by all who had any 
good in them, whether natives of Por- 
tugal or foreigners. ‘‘ Often,” says 
Azurara, ** the sun found him in that 
same place where it had left him the 
day before, he having watched through- 
out the whole arc of the night without 
taking any rest.” 

The successive voyages of the Por- 
tuguese are related. In that of Diaz, 
Bartholemew Columbus was engaged, 
and thus are connected African and 
American discovery. Mr. Helps, after 
stating this, says, the voyage of Diaz 
was also remarkable, “as it presented 
an occasion for the writing of one of 
the most celebrated passages in modern 
poetry ”—the description of the Spirit 
of the Cape in Caméens’ « Lusiad.” 

The current of his narrative now 
brings our author to the story.of Co- 
lumbus, whose birth he dates in 1447 
or 1448. The date assigned for his 
birth by Washington Irving is 1435 
or 1436. Mr. Helps says, that he has 
determined the date for himself, on the 
evidence of ancient authorities. As 
doubt is thus thrown upon the matter, 
the authorities ought to be stated. 
There is no other great man upon whose 
personal character and exertions, the 
acts with which he is connected more 
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entirely depended; and in picturing 
to ourselves the scenes in which he 
was engaged, or even in rendering 
them tolerably intelligible, a difference 
of so many as twelve years in his age 
isa matter of essential moment. 

We are told by one of Columbus's 
recent biographers, not Mr. Helps, 
who does not undertake to write his 
life, that while quite a child he was 
taught to read and write—that he did 
write so well, that in this line he could 
have earned his bread. The same is 
said with respect to his knowledge 
of arithmetic, of drawing, and of paint- 
ing. ‘That he was then sent to Pavia, 
where he learned Latin, geometry, 
geography, astronomy, and navigation. 
The authority of Las Casas is men- 
tioned for this important facet; but 
except we have the opportunity of 
consulting Las Casas for ourselves, it 
will be impossible for us to make out 
et what he has communicated. 

s Casas may only have said, that in 
such a year Columbus was placed at 
school; and it may be a mere infe- 
rence of the modern compiler, from the 
supposed date of his birth, that this 
wasinhis childhood. Thus every part 
of his life may be misunderstood from 
this matter of the date of his birth 
being unfixed. In a case such as this, 
we wish that Mr. Helps had stated 
distinctly the evidence on which he 
rested in settling the date. 

The way in which Columbus was 
likely to be affected by the Portuguese 
voyages, in Prince Henry’s days, would 
be very different, if we suppose him 
merely hearing of them as incidents 
which had already past, or if they were 
actually passing before his own eyes. 
The statement that he was grey at 
thirty from the effect of care, becomes 
a fact somewhat different, if we 
find that for thirty we are to read 
forty-two. The feeling with which 
we think of his great enterprise is 
varied, if, with Washington Irving, 
we imagine him departing from Spain, 
on his first voyage, at the age of fifty- 
six, or assuming Mr. Helps’s date of 
Columbus's birth to be—as from his 
great accuracy we think probable— 
the true one, we find him to be but 
forty-four. The true date is of mo- 
ment to enable us to bring any part of 
the story fully before the imagination ; 
and we trust that in some future edi- 
tion the evidence with respect to it 

‘ thay be given. We ought to add that, 
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in fixing the date of his birth, Helps 
and Robertson are agreed. 

In early life Columbus had made 
many voyages. Of these the account 
is not very distinct, and, in some in- 
stances, there is reason to think it 
likely he has been confused with others 
of the same name. 

Afte: a wandering life, in which his 
chief means of support is in the pre- 
—_ of maps and charts, he finds 
1imself in Portugal, where he marries 
the daughter of a person employed in 
Prince Henry’s expeditions along the 
African coast, and who had been for 
some years the Governor of Porto 
Santo, it having been the policy of the 
Portuguese Government to reward in 
this way the adventurers who were for- 
tunate in their voyages of discovery. 
Columbus lived at Porto Santo till his 
wife’s death. It seems to us not im- 
probable, that Prince Henry’s system 
of rewarding his captains, exemplified 
in the case of his father-in-law, sug- 
gested the kind of demands which Co- 
lumbus made, when proposing his 
plans of discovery to the sovereigns 
with whom we find him afterwards in 
treaty. 


“ At what precise period his great idea 
came into his mind there are no records to 
show. The continuous current of Portuguese 
discoveries had excited the mind of Europe, 
and must have greatly influenced Columbus, 
living in the midst of them. This may be 
said without in the least detracting from the 
merits of Columbus as a discoverer. In real 
life men do not spring from something base- 
less to something substantial, as people in 
sick dreams. A great invention or discovery 
is often like a daring leap, but it is from land 
to land, not from nothing to something: and 
if we look at the subject with this consider- 
ation fully before us, we shall probably admit 
that Columbus had as large a share in the 
merit of his discovery as most inventors, or 
discoverers, can lay claim to. If the idea 
which has rendered him famous was not in 
his mind at the outset of his career of inves- 
tigation, at any rate he had from the first a 
desire for discovery, or, as he says himself, 
the wish to know the secrets of this world. 
It may be a question whether this impulse 
soon brought him to his utmost height of 
survey, and that he then only applied to 
learning in order to confirm his first views ; 
or whether the impulse merely carried him 
along, with growing perception of the great 
truth he was to prove, into deep thinking 
upon cosmographical studies, Portuguese 
discoveries, the dreams of learned men, the 
labours of former geographers, the dim pro- 
phetic notices of great unknown lands, and 
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vague reports amongst mariners of drift wood 
seen on the seas. But at any rate, we know 
that he arrived at a fixed conclusion that 
there was a way by the West to the Indies, 
that he could discover this way, and so come 
to Cipango, Cathay, the Grand Khan and all 
he had met with in the gorgeous descriptions 
of Marco Polo and other ancient authorities. 
We may not pretend to lay down the exact 
chronological order of the formation of the 
idea in his mind,—in fact to know more 
about it than he would probably have been 
able to tell us himself.”—pp. 86, 87, 88. 


Columbus himself referred the fixed 
persuasion which he had, of being 
the person through whom what he 
called the marvels and secrets of the 
universe shall be revealed to mankind,” 
to Divine inspiration. He was, he 
firmly believed, the ordained instru- 
ment by whom the veil which separated 
nations was to be removed—who was 
destined to introduce Christianity and 
civilisation to peoples ruled over by 
malignant spirits. His belief of this 
was to himself its own evidence of the 
truth of what he believed. “It has 
pleased the Lord,” he said, “ to grant 
me faith and assurance for this enter- 
prise. He hasopened my understanding, 
and made me willing to go.” When 
the great thought had once obtained pos- 
session of his imagination, it isastonish- 
ing how many things served to confirm 
it—to confirm it to himself—for though 
he conversed with many scientific per- 
sons, he was unable to convince any 
one of them; their minds were wrapped 
up in triple folds of prejudice, and 
learning, and religion. ‘There is,” 
says Mr. Helps, ‘a peculiar conserva- 
tive ignorance belonging to the learned, 
which has always stood firmly in the 
way of the advancement of the world in 
true knowledge.” 

Columbus's first proposals were to 
the Genoese, who refused to have any- 
thing to say to the matter. This does 
not surprise us; for whatever reasons 
might be assigned by them for their 
refusal, we cannot imagine them fully 
understanding Columbus's plan of a 
new route to India, without its occur- 
ring to them that it must disturb all 
the existing relations of commerce 
which, at that period, were, in every 
respect, soadvantageous to the Genoese, 
that nothing could be gained for them 
by any change. He next submitted 
his proposals to Portugal, where he ob- 
tained an audience, and succeeded in 
getting them referred tocosmographers, 
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who reported against the project. Not- 
withstanding this report, the matter is 
taken into consideration in a council 
of state, where very strong feeling is 
expressed, even against the Alrican 
discoveries, which are described as a 
useless waste of money, that might 
be better expended in converting Jews, 
or expelling Moors. In reply to this, 
the African discoveries are defended ; 
but no one will say a word for Colum- 
bus’s plan. 

His plan is not, however, altogether 
neglected. The scoundrels learn Co- 
lumbus’s plans, and secretly employ 
others to execute them, The adventure 
fails in the hands of those others. ‘** It 
was not,” says Mr. Helps, ‘ an enter- 
prise to be carried out successfully by 
men who had only stolen the idea of it.” 
About this time Columbus's wife dies, 
and this enables him, without domestic 
inconvenience, to disunite himself from 
Portugal. 

Soon after Columbus arrivesin Spain, 
and visits the monastery of Rabida, 
near Palos, in Andalusia. The scene 
is strikingly described in Washington 
Irving’s * Life of Columbus ;” and an 
account of a visit which he himself 
made in 1828, to Palos, is well worth 
perusal. He tells us that a stranger 
asks bread and water at the gate of this 
Franciscan convent for his child, who 
is faint and fatigued with travel. The 
stranger was Columbus, the child his 
son Diego. He was on his way to seek 
out a brother-in-law, a man who had 
married a sister of his deceased wife. 

The prior Juan Perez de Marchena 
sees him; brings a physician, Garci Her- 
nandez, to meet him, and they discuss 
together Columbus’s plans and projects. 
Difficulties occur to the prior, as it is 
not easy to reconcile Columbus's idea 
of the earth being a sphere with any- 
thing he had before believed ; but these 
difficulties are removed or diminished, 
Columbus had examined every part of 
his subject; whatever old maps could 
have suggested was familiar to him, and 
whatever was to be found in the ancient 
writers. He had read of Plato’s vast 
continent, of which it was not impossible 
that the Canaries and Azores were but 
fragments. There were the reports of 
navigators of land seen to the West ; 
perhaps those who reported of such land 
were deceived by strong imagination: 
perhaps it was some optical illusion. 
Still, from the West there had, at 
times, drifted carved wood, which it 
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would appear had not been worked 
with iron; reeds were now and then 
brought, in which Columbus did not 
fail to recognise the immense reeds de- 
scribed by Ptolemy as growing in 
India ; the wrecks of canoes were every 
now and then found driven from the 
West against the Azores ; dead bodies, 
too, were occasionally found, which 
appeared to be those of men of another 
race. 

All these incidents, and others for 
which we have not room, were indica- 
tions of land to be reached by a voyage 
to the West. But the truth of Colum- 
bus’s great and leading idea, though 
thus confirmed, was presented to his 
own mind in the following form, and 
was in this way stated to his friends— 

The circumference of the earth at 
the equator, he divided into twenty- 
four hours of fifteen degrees each. Of 
these he thought the ancients knew 
fifteen, from the Canaries to Thine in 
Asia. The Portuguese advanced the 
knowledge to the West an hour more. 
Eight hours were unexplored, equal to 
one-third of the circumference of the 
earth. This space he imagined might 
be filled up by the ocean and the eas- 
tern regions of Asia; granting these 
premises, it was manifest that by pur- 
suing a direct course from east to 
west, a navigator would arrive at Asia 
and discover any intervening land. 
The ocean between India and Western 
Europe he regarded as of small extent. 
This to himself diminished the hazards 
of the voyage. It is probable, too, 
that the familiarity of everything re- 
lating to India, derived both from the 
works of the ancients and from Marco 
Polo’s Travels, rendered his friends 
more willing to listen to his project, than 
if the subject before his imagination 
was an unknown land, separated from 
the living world by unknown seas. The 
thought once mastered, at a period 
when the compass and the astrolabe 
were already used by mariners, the 
dangers could not have appeared of a 
very serious character. The theoretical 
difficulties opposed to Columbus's pro- 
jects chiefly arose from false imaginations 
as to the figure of the earth, and from 
the imperfect science of the time. The 
law of gravitation was unknown, and 
scientific men said, if Columbus's hy- 
pothesis of the earth being spherical 


* Oviedo, book ii., c. 5; 


and Irving, vol. i,, 110. 
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were true, that when he had descended 
the hemisphere he would not be able 
to reascend—it would be like climbing 
up a mountain. Columbus’s mind was 
supported by his having early seized 
upon a view substantially true, and 
therefore, like everything which rests 
on a substantial basis of truth, finding 
support in a thousand accessory things 
at first undreamt of. 

The prior, once convinced himself, or 

thaps only thinking that it was not 
impossible Columbus might be right, 

ives him a letter introducing him to 
fernando de Talavera, Prior of Prado, 
the confessor of Queen Isabella of Cas- 
tile, a man whom Perez justly consi- 
dered as of great power and influence. 

We pass over our author's account 
of Columbus at the Court of Spain, 
his difficulties, and his finally obtaining 
the sanction of the sovereigns for his 
adventure. 

It is written in the tone of a man 
who sympathises both with the unfor- 
tunate persons who have any suit to 
prefer at court, and who is not without 
yet stronger sympathies with the offi- 
cial persons, whose duty it seems to be 
to receive civilly, and baffle and de- 
ceive all manner of projectors—a race 
of men, no doubt, in general very trou- 
blesome, and very unpromising cus- 
tomers. 

Columbus's suit at court occupied 
full seven years. Hernando de Tala 
vera received courteously Perez's let- 
ter of introduction admired the sim- 
plicity of his old friend, who could give 
any faith to Columbus’s wild and im- 
possible theories. At court, his pre- 
tensions were at first derided and dis- 
regarded—*‘ Because he was a stranger, 
and went but in simple apparel, nor 
otherwise credited than by the letter 
of a grey friar, they believed him not, 
neither gave ear to his word, whereb 
he was greatly tormented in his imagi- 
nation.”* It was a time in which the 
Court of Spain had, to say truth, much 
to excuse it for not giving particular 
encouragement to plans of distant dis- 
covery. It was busy with its wars with 
the Moors, the King and Queen being 
in person at many of these campaigns. 
The war of many centuries was ap- 
pees its close. The Moors, who 

ad at one time possessed most of the 
country, were now confined within the 
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mountains which surrounded Granada. 
The armies of Ferdinand and Isabella 
were actively engaged in the details of 
a warfare in which they occasionall 
besieged the last places of streng 
which the Moors held, or met their 
forces in the field. The Queen, on 
whom the historians of Spain lavish all 
manner of praises, was entitled, re | 
others, to the credit of being an intrepi 
warrior. Suits of armour, cap-a-pie, 
worn by her, are shown in the royal 
arsenal at Madrid. Columbus’s was 
not fatiguing attendance at a sta- 
tionary court. He moved with the 
sovereigns, and their movements were, 
for the most part, those of the army. 
His expenses were, in part, provided 
for by the Treasury of Castile—in part 
were supplied by his own labour; for 
at no time, except when at sea, did he 
abandon his occupation of making 
maps and charts. The personal cha- 
racter of the sovereigns se Astaaes and 
Castile, in a great de » influenced 
Columbus’s fortunes. Ferdinand, King 
of Arragon, was not insensible of the 
importance to Spain of the acquisition 
which Columbus’s project promised ; 
but he was distrustful and avaricious ; 
and he felt more strongly even than the 
theologians of his country, the class of 
objections arising from what were re- 
garded as Columbus's heretical opinions 
on the figure of the earth. His pride 
connected itself with his orthodoxy. 
He held distinctly before him three 
objects—the conquest of the Moors, 
the expulsion of the Jews, and the es- 
tablishment of an Inquisition in his 
dominions. He accomplished all, and 
he had his reward in his title of the 
** Most Catholic,” conferred by Pope 
Innocent the Eighth. He was selfish, 
bigoted, and cunning. He was called 
the Wise and Prudent in Spain; in 
Italy, the Pious; in France and in 
London, the Perfidious.* Ferdinand 
was not the man to understand or en- 
courage Columbus ; and we feel little 
surprise at Columbus’s demands seem- 
ing to him extravagant, even to a de- 
gree of absurdity. His demands were, 
says Mr. Helps, who, we think, under- 
states them—* That he was to be made 
an admiral at once, to be appointed vice- 
roy of the countries he should discover, 
and to have an eighth of the profits of the 
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expedition.” This statement does not 
express what we believe was amo 
Columbus's conditions—a grant of hig 
hereditary rank for himself and his 
descendants. Such a demand from an 
indigent and obscure stranger—from 
a@ man who had no claims whatever, 
except what might arise from the suc- 
cess of an adventure, upon which all 
men looked with more than doubt— 
was likely to be felt even more objec- 
tionable than anything that could be 
expressed in numbered monies. That 
such a demand was made there can be 
little doubt; for by the capitulation 
signed by Ferdinand and Isabella in 
the plain of Granada, it was conceded, 
and there can be no doubt, from the 
ungenerous nature of Ferdinand, that 
there was no disposition to originate 
such aclause. Columbus was right in in- 
sisting uponit. On his conventionalrank 
depended, in a great degree, his power 
over the persons associated with him in 
the expedition. Even with this ad- 
vantage, he found it difficult to pre- 
serve them for a few months in any- 
thing of due subordination; and one 
of his chief difficulties arose from the 
claims of superiority of social rank 
made by some of his fellow-voyagers, 
over any which an obscure foreigner 
could put forward. 

Never were there two minds more 
incapable of understanding each other 
than those of Ferdinand and Colum- 
bus. Inone thing, however, they were 
sincerely d—which was, in a strong 
desire for the conversion of the natives 
of such countries as Columbus should 
discover; and we see no reason to 
think that Columbus was less averse 
than Ferdinand to effecting this object 
through slavery, or any other evil 
which afforded a chance of the object 
being effected. Indeed, we think the 
evidence on this subject goes further to 
criminate the admiral than the King. 
Much of the evil done was for the sake 
of anticipated good. This is well 
stated by Mr. Helps, not in one 
sage alone, but so frequently, that it 
may be described as the sentiment 
prevalent throughout—the very soul 
of his book. We must make room for 
his picture of Isabella, which is intro- 
duced after a passage strongly expres- 
sive of the feeling to which we have 


* “Ou I appellait en Espagne le Sage, le Prudent; en Italie, le Piewx ; en France et a 
Londre, le Perfide.”"—Essai sur les Meurs, chap. 94. 
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referred. The sketch which we are 
about to transcribe is one charac- 
teristic of Mr, Helps's manner. 
His language seems subdued by the 
very strength of the feeling, in which 
the reader, however apathetic, is com- 
pelled to participate. The introduc- 
tion of the painting at Granada, and 
its effect on beholders, is one of those 
illustrations which, with seeming sim- 
plicity, is conceived in the spirit of 
very bigh art;— 


“ As for Queen Isabella, there can be no 
doubt about her motives. Even in the la- 
mentably unjust things in which she was too 
often concerned, she had what to her mind 
was compelling reason to act as she did. 
Perhaps there is hardly any great personage 
whose name and authority are found in con- 
nexion with so much that is strikingly evil, 
all of it done, or rather assented to, upon the 
highest and purest motives. Whether we refer 
to the expulsion of the Jews, the treatment 
of the Moorish converts, or the establishment 
of the Inquisition, all her proceedings in these 
matters were entirely sincere and noble- 
minded, Methinks I can still see her beau- 
tiful, majestic face (with broad brow, and 
clear, honest, loving eye), as it looks down 
upon the beholder from one of the chapels 
in the cathedral at Granada: a countenance 
too expressive and individual to be what 
painters give as that of an angel, and yet the 
next thingtoit. Now, I could almost fancy, 
she looks down reproachfully, and yet with 
conscious sadness. What she would say in 
her defence, could we interrogate her, is, that 
she obeyed the yoice of Heaven—taking the 
wise and good men of her day as its inter- 
preters. Oh! that she had but persisted in 
listening to it, as it spoke in her own kindly 
heart, when with womanly pity she was wont 
to intercede in favour of the poor cooped-up 
inmates of some closely-beleaguered town or 
fortress! But at least the poor Indian can 
utter nothing but blessings on her. He 
might have needed no other ‘ protector,’ 
had she lived ; nor would slavery have found 
in his fate one of the darkest and most fatal 
chapters in its history.”—p. 112, 113. 


It is probable that Columbus’s un- 
dertaking would have been rejected b 
the Spanish Court, in conformity with 
the atti of every one to whom it was 
referred, but for the Queen. Though 
Isabella and Ferdinand acted always 
together, yet their kingdoms of Arra- 
on and Castile were distinct; each 
ad its own sources of income—its own 
separate expenditure ; and when all 
hope seemed to be over for Columbus 
—when he had actually taken leave of 
the sovereigns in utter hopelessness— 
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the Queen, who had throughout seem- 
ed inspired by Columbus's own enthu- 
siasm, suggested a solution of the diffi. 
culty. ‘1 undertake,” said she, ‘the 
enterprise for my own crown of Cas- 
tile, and will pledge my jewels for tho 
necessary funds,” 

The difficulties were not immediately 
removed, even by the royal mandates 
which, upon this, were issued. The 
port of Palos de Moguer, in Andalusia, 
was that from which the little armada 
was tosail. Why this port was chosen 
we do not know; but to Columbus it 
presented some conveniences. It was 
the place where the family of Pinzon 
resided, through whom Columbus was 
enabled to supply his eighth of the ne- 
cessary funds for his adventure. In 
its immediate neighbourhood was the 
Convent of Rabida, where his good 
friend, Perez, still presided, and where 
his sons were at the time receiving 
their education; and it so happened 
that one of the obligations which this 
port owed to the State was to furnish 
two caravels for the service of the 
Crown during three months of the 
year. An order was issued, dated 
30th April, 1492, commanding the 
authorities at Palos to have the two 
vessels ready within ten days for Co- 
lumbus. Columbus was empowered 
to provide a third vessel. Of these 
vessels, but one was decked. The 
number of mariners who went with 
Columbus was ninety ; adding to these 
physician, surgeon, and private ad- 
venturers, the whole number of per- 
sons was one hundred and twenty. 

The details of the voyage are given 
from ‘* Columbus's Journal ;” and Las 
Casas’s “ Manuscript History of the 
Indies” supplies our author with his 
narrative of the admiral’s adventures 
in Cuba and Hispaniola. ‘These ma- 
nuscripts were no doubt in the hands 
of Herrera, and thus a good deal of 
what we find in our author is not es- 
sentially different from the popular 
accounts of the discovery of America. 
The documents published by Nava- 
rette more often confirm than disprove 
the stories of the first discoverers and 
conquerors of the New World. In 
addition to whatever has been of late 
pees published, Mr. Helps has availed 
imself of the vast collections made by 
the historian Munnos, and now in the 
Royal Academy of Madrid. It would 
appear that there is no longer in Spain 
the jealousy which concealed its ma- 
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nuscripts, and made state secrets of 
all its dealings with its colonies. We 
incline to think the story of the con- 
quest of America, as told by Robert- 
son and Raynal, is substantially true. 
Still it is of the utmost moment that 
original documents shall be from time 
to time re-examined. There is no 
person at all familiar with books who 
does not know how the accidental mis- 
take of one writer is adopted by 
crowds of followers, and a deceptive 
legend substituted for the facts as ori- 
ginally told. In the case of such a 
story as that of the European colonies 
in the New World, which everybody 
must read, we rejoice in the subject 
having been taken up by a writer such 
as is now before us, who patiently 
weighs evidence, conscientiously exhi- 
bits its bearing, and who writes in a 
style at all times lucid, and often ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. This book must 
displace many of way high character, 
which are deservedly admired. It 
will, we have little doubt, be hence- 
forth the History of the Spanish Con- 
quest in America most generally read, 
certainly that which persons anxious 
for accurate information will most 
often recur to. 

Columbus returns to Spain and ar- 
rives at Palos, the port from which he 
had set out, on the 15th of March, 
1493. His reception by the King and 
Queen at Barcelona is well told. The 
exhibition was one which probably 
never has been equalled. The corona- 
tion of emperor or king is a pantomime 
in comparison of what was here repre- 
sented. Wherever Columbus passed, 
and his route lay through the finest 
provinces of Spain, the men 
country poured forth from hill an 
valley its congratulating multitudes, 
Never was royal progress, never tri- 
umphal procession, such as this. It 
was scarcely possible for report to ex- 
aggerate the importance of Columbus's 
discovery, but such details as report 
could exaggerate, it did. Crowds 
thronged to see the strange birds, 
the strange plants, the gold, ex- 
hibited in unwrought masses, or 
shaped into ornaments “ by the rude 
art of the natives.” Oh, what 
wealth—such was the thought—did it 
not promise for Spain. The natives 
themselves were looked upon with such 
delighted surprise and curiosity, as if 
they were beings of another planet. 
They were looked upon also as if they 
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too had better cause of rejoicing than 
they could yet know. Was there not 
a promise of the heathen being to be 
iven to the Lord as an inheritance? 
as not the prophecy now fulfilled, or 
its fulfilment approaching ?— 


“ The captives that accompanied a Roman 
general’s car might be strange barbarians, of 
a tribe from which Rome had not before had 
slaves. But barbarians were not unknown 
creatures. Here, with Columbus, were 
beings of a new world. We may imagine 
the rumours that must have gone before his 
coming. And now he was there, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella had their thrones placed 
in the presence of the assembled court. Co- 
lumbus approached the Monarchs, and then, 
his countenance beaming with modest satis- 
faction (modesta risa), knelt at the King’s 
feet, and begged leave to kiss their High- 
nesses’ hands, They gave their hands: then 
they bade him rise, and be seated before 
them. He recounted, briefly, the events of 
his voyage — a story more interesting than 
the tale told by Alneas in the court of 
Dido — and he concluded his unpretending 
narrative by showing what new things and 
creatures he had brought with him.” — p. 
128. 


Columbus left the bay of Cadiz, on 
his second voyage, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1493, having with him seven- 
teen vessels and fifteen hundred men. 
On his first voyage, nothing could be 
more dispiriting to him than the re- 
luctance with which his mariners, com- 
pelled to a dangerous service, and one 
which they felt to be hopeless, em- 
barked. Had they a choice, they 
would have elected any other occupa- 
tion, but they were coerced to obey 
the mandate of the Crown. How dif- 
ferent was his case now. All omi- 
nous anticipations of evil had been dis- 
proved by the event — every one now 
crowded to embark. Columbus had, 
through the whole time of his stay at 
Cuba and Hispaniola, imagined that 
the lands which he discovered were 
islands on the coast of Asia. This 
was the universal belief. The cava- 
lier who now joined his enterprise, 
thought of brilliant adventure in glo- 
rious warfare among the old civilised 
nations of the East. The missionary 
who came, regarded himself not as a 
person who was to communicate the 
first germs of civilisation to a people 
utterly savage, but one who was to 
meet Jews and Mahometans, and 

rhaps also heathens, who had never 

eard of revelation, but had been brought 
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up in some old idolatries of India, dis- 
cussing, with the Christian divines of 
Prester John, dark abstractions, such 
as would have split the skull of St. ‘Tho- 
mas Aquinas, but which were destined 
to yield before his own more prevail- 
ing logic. The spirit of commerce, 
which, now and then, is very like the 
irit of robbery, inspired others. 
ie caps were hastily stitched to- 
ether, and glass beads, of all colours, 
Slows as thin as the spider’s web, for 
the purpose of being exchanged with 
the natives for gold, and gold dust. 
There were men tempted by the 
promise of three wives each — such 
was the plentiful supply which those 
who voyaged with Columbus before 
had found in these islands; and 
among the adventurers a man might 
here and there be found who fled to 
escape some single domestic bond, and 
even more eagerly joined the expedi- 
ion— 
3 “ More like a man 


Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved.” 


There were those, too, who now 
embarked, who had friends in that 
New World whom they thought to re- 
join, for on departing from it for Eu- 


rope, Columbus had left a little garri- 
son of thirty-nine men, not alone at 
peace with the natives, but even under 


the uliar protection of a powerful 
chief, with whom circumstances had 
linked Columbus in more than common 
friendship. 

Columbus's preparations for his se- 
cond voyage differed essentially from 
those of his first. It was not now a 
voyage of discovery and exploration. 
A colony was contemplated, and the 
fleet took with it whatever suggested 
itself as desirable for men seeking to 
establish themselves in a new country. 
The admiral put such plants and trees 
on board as he thought fitted for the 
climate — wheat, oats, rye, and all 
sorts of seeds. He took with him 
from Spain cows. At the Canaries he 
added goats, sheep. Eight swine are 
particularly mentioned; “from which,” 
says Herrera, “ afterwards increased 
those that have been since in the In- 
dies.” They also took in hens. Lime, 
bricks, and materials for building were 
also here supplied. The hens are 
worth mentioning, if it were only to 
give a sentence from Herrera. An 
Indian being asked what was the best 
thing they got by the Spaniards, an- 
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swered, hen’s eggs. The bird itself 
was often tough. The eggs were al- 
ways tender, The next best thing 
was the horse. ‘The third was artifi- 
cial light, for time was added to the 
day by oil, by wax or tallow candles. 

* his second voyage, Columbus 
steered more south than in his first, 
and was carried by the trade-winds to 
the Caribbee islands, a cluster to the 
east of those which he had before dis- 
covered. This cluster he called De- 
seada, thus expressing the impatience 
with which the sight of land was de- 
sired by his crew. In these islands he 
found a warlike people, whom he had 
reason to believe to be cannibals— 
a fact which he afterwards used as 
an argument to establish a trade in 
slaves, to be supplied from those 
islands. 

Of those who thus joined the enter- 
prise many must have been disappoint- 
ed. But the first blow which their 
excited hopes received, and that most 
felt by Columbus, was inflicted by his 
discovering, on his arrival at the place 
where this little garrison had been left, 
that no one of them was living. The 
precise circumstances of their destruc- 
tion have never been accurately disco- 
vered. As Columbus coasted along 
the shore, before coming to the for- 
tress where he had placed his people, 
he was told of a dead body being 
found with a cord, made of Spanish 
grass, round his neck, This suggested 
serious suspicions. Soon after another 
body was found, and there could be 
no doubt that this was an European ; 
for though the body was much decom- 
posed, the beard was plainly to be dis- 
tinguished. 

It was evening when he arrived op- 
posite San Navidad, the fortress of 
the garrison. The rocks by which the 
shore is defended rendered his going 
into the harbour by uncertain light a 
dangerous risk. He saw no signs 
of the fortress. He thought he knew 
the landmarks, but yet it was night. 
He might mistake them. It was 

ossible also that the Spaniards might 

ave seen some reason to move their 
station. He orders signal shots to be 
fired. There is no reply'—no answer- 
ing light. It was strangely suspicious, 
too, that none of the natives, with whom 
Columbus had parted on such friendly 
terms, approached the fleet. 


** As closer to the shore they drew, 
To hail them came no light canoe; 
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The beach was silent and forsaken: 
Nor clothed, nor naked forms appeared, 
Nor sound of human voice was heard ; 
Nought but the seabirds from the rock, 
With busy stir that fluttering broke ; 


Sad sign which in his mind portentous fears 
awaken.”* 


The first account which he received 
of the loss of the garrison was from a 
visit made him by command of the 
friendly chief under whose protection 
they had been placed. The canoe 
came to the fleet at midnight. The 
Indians on board demanded to see Co- 
lumbus. As far as their narrative 
could be understood, it did not leave the 
case free from the suspicion of some 
treachery of the chieftain’s own people 
against the Spaniards. ‘Their narra- 
tive, however, might be that of persons 
who wish to diminish the pain with 
which unpleasant truth must be re- 
ceived, by partial concealment. The 
number to be accounted for were thirty- 
nine; several, they said, died of sick- 
ness. This, surely, was not improba- 
ble, when we remember that the situa- 
tion was afterward abandoned by Co- 
lumbus as moist and unhealthy. The 
climateand the food were not unlikely to 
have madeshort work of men unused to 
both. Some, they said, had been killed 
in quarrels among themselves; some 
had gone to other parts of the islands, 
having taken to themselves Indian 
wives ; the fortress itself, they said, was 
attacked by Cinabao, the chief of the 
golden mountain of Cibao, and the go- 
vernor and such of the garrisonashad re- 
mained here, slain by him, Such assist- 
ance as could be afforded to the Span- 
iards, was given, and their chief was, 
at the moment, suffering froma wound 
received in their cause. How much or 
how little of this was true, Columbus 
had no way of knowing. He appears 
to have believed a narrative which had 
nothing in it at all improbable, and, at 
all events, he showed good sense in not 
exhibiting distrust. With many of his 
associates, distrust amounted to abso- 
lute disbelief; and Columbus was re- 
garded by them as an unwise man for 
not at once breaking off all intercourse 
with the natives, and revenging on 
them what they called their murder of 
the Spaniards. There was strong rea- 
son to believe that the Spaniards owed 
their deaths to their own dissoluteness, 
and ill-conduct of every kind, when 


* Joanna Baillie. 
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relieved from the eye of Columbus. 
The suspicions against the Indians, 
among whom Columbus had left them 
living in security, arose chiefly from 
property of the Spaniards being found 
in their huts, under circumstances 
which showed it had not come to them 
in the ordinary course of barter. All 
such inferences could not but be re- 
garded by reasonable persons as very 
doubtful. In any case, nothing but 
evil could arise from Columbus’s as- 
suming the narrative told him to be 
false. It is not unlikely, that the title 
of ‘** Chief of the Golden Mountain,” 
which he found given to the supposed 
destroyer of the fortress, was one calcu- 
lated to fix itself on his imagination, 
and awaken, with feelings of revenge, 
the accompanying thought of abuadant 
reprisals on this wealthy potentate. 

Columbus abandons the part of the 
island where his first fortress had been; 
he commences the building of Isabella ; 
sends twenty men to examine the in- 
terior of the country ; and, in January, 
1494, sends homea favourable account 
of its wealth ; but states several reasons 
why the colony must still be a source of 
expense and not of income, to the pa- 
rent country. He suggests a branch 
of trade, which, however, the sovereigns 
reject. The colony is in want of a 
great many articles of consumption, 
which he proposes to be supplied by 
the parent country, and paid for in 
slaves, taken from amongst the natives 
of the windward islands, whom he de- 
scribed as cannibals. The captives thus 
taken, will have the advantage of being 
made Christians. The honour of Spain 
will also be increased in the islands 
where cannibalism does not prevail, and 
with the inhabitants of which the canni- 
bals are for ever at war. A trade in 
slaves could not have been more dis- 
tinctly proposed, nor, even in later days, 
been more plausibly defended. 

It would, perhaps, have been impos- 
sible that the dreams of Columbus's 
colonists should not have been disap. 
pointed, even had there not been the 
unfortunate element of deception, 
which arose from Columbus’s own 
fixed persuasion that they were among 
the islands on the coast of India. This 
delusion was common to all, and Co- 
lumbus died without ever having been 
undeceived. Circumstances were very 
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different from what they would have 
been bad they found themselves, as 
they had expected, in countries where 
there had been anything of an old civi- 
lisation. A way to a, ay, if not to 
distinction, might then have been won 
by the sword. The danger here which 
had stared them in the face, was the 
fear of actual starvation. They were 
as yet unaccustomed to the food of the 
natives, nor could it be —— to 
them in sufficient quantity. The stores 
brought from Europe had begun to fail ; 
some were bad from the first, through 
the fraud of those with whom contracts 
had been made; more was wasted 
through improvidence. Columbus had 
no means of supporting his fifteen hun- 
dred men. ‘ Provisions and medicines 
began to fail; sickness pervaded the 
whole armament, and men of all ranks 
and stations—hidalgoes, people of the 
court, and ecclesiastics—were obliged 
to labour manually under regulations 
strictly enforced.” A mutiny is the 
consequence, which is discovered in 
time, and suppressed. Columbus, for 
a while, entrusts the government to his 
brother, and visits the mountainous 
district in the centre of the island, 
where he is led to expect gold. His 
expectation is not deceived; and he 
ereets the fortress of St. Thomas, in 
the vicinity of the gold district, where he 
at once commences mining operations. 
The name of St. Thomas was chosen 
as a playful rebuke to some of the colo- 
nists, who would not believe in the ex- 
istence of the gold; which was said to 
abound in the district, till they actually 
handled it with their hands. On his 
return, after his visit to the interior, 
which more than satisfied his ex- 
pectations of the resources of the 
country, he found all at Isabella, that 
first met his eye, giving abundant 
promise ofa happy future. The va- 
rious trees and fruits brought from 
Spain had thriven in their new soil. 
The European and the native vine 
were both flourishing. Columbus's 
return was on the 29th of March, and 
on the next day ears of wheat were 
brought to him which had been sown 
latein January. All that nature could 
do promised well. 

ut Columbus had other duties than 
those of a provident agriculturist or 
thrifty husbandman. He was the go- 
vernor of the colony, and he found that 
it was everywhere in alarm with ap- 
prehension that the natives would de. 
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stroy the settlement, The same chief- 
tain who had destroyed the fortress at 
Navidad, was now collecting his war- 
riors to assail Isabella. Columbus had 
but little fear from him; he trusted in 
his own men, still more in his blood- 
hounds, most of all in his horses. 

We do not feel quite sure that Co- 
lumbus had the talents for a good go- 
vernor; at all events, he had other 
work todo. The duty ofdiscovery had 
been imposed on him by his sovereigns 
—priority of discovery was that on 
which the rights of Spain depended as 
against other nations, and this consider- 
ation was Columbus’s reason, perhaps 
his only excuse, for leaving his colony at 
a time when his presence would seem 
absolutely necessary. He remained 
but three weeks at Isabella, when he 
left it on another voyage of discovery ; 
he now discovered Jamaica, and the is- 
lands to which he gave the name of the 
*« Garden of the Queen.” He left on 
the 24th of April, 1494, and returned 
the 29th of September, in the same 
year, in broken health. The position 
of a governor is one of anxiety ; his was 
relieved by letters from Spain approv- 
ing of his conduct. The ships which 
brought these letters took back with 
them discontented men, with formal 
complaints against his administration. 

ar with the natives follows, and 
shiploads of slaves are sent by Colum. 
bus to Spain. The very ships, Mr. 
Helps tells us, which brought the pa- 
rent government’s refusal of Colum- 
bus’s slave-trade pro , came back 
filled with slaves. Caonabé himself 
is taken by a daring stratagem. The 
natives admired Spanish metals so 
much, that they regarded them as de- 
scended from heaven—the church-bell 
at Isabella was heaven-descended. A 
gallant Spanish cavalier, intending to 
capture Caonabé, took with him highly 
lished manacles—* the kind,” says 
Mr. Helps archly, “called by Spa- 
niards, somewhat satirically, esposas 
(wives),”— succeeded in persuading 
him that they were ornaments such as 
kings of Spain wore on days of high fes. 
tival, and said that they, and a spirited 
horse, were sent him as a present from 
Columbus. His vanity and delight 
render him wholly unsuspicious. He 
is placed on the horse, displayed before 
his own admiring tribe, and feeling as 
happy as a young king on his corona- 
tion day, when his captor springs be- 
hind him on the horse, and succeeds in 
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what would seem the desperate ex- 
periment of carrying him, thus ren- 
dered incapable of resistance, to the 
Spanish settlement ; he was sent a pri- 
soner to Spain, but did not survive to 
reach Europe. One account stutes 
the vessel in which he sailed to have 
been lost ; another ascribes his death 
to illness, brought on by grief at his 
humiliation :— 


“Never, perhaps, were little skirmishes, 
for such they were on the part of the Span- 
iards, of greater permanent importance than 
those above narrated, which took place in the 
early part of the year 1495. They must be 
looked upon as the origin in the Indies of 
slavery, vassalage, and the system of repar- 
timientos. We have seen that the Admiral, 
after his first victory, sent off four ships with 
slaves to Spain. He now took occasion to 
impose a tribute upon the whole population 
of Hispaniola, It was thus arranged. Every 
Indian above fourteen years old, who was in 
the provinces of the mines, or near to these 
provinces, was to pay every three months a 
little bell-ful of gold; all other persons in 
the island were to pay at the same time an 
arroba of cotton for each person. Certain 
brass or copper tokens were made—different 
ones for each tribute time—and were given 
to the Indians when they paid tribute; and 
these tokens, being worn about their necks, 
were to show who had paid tribute. A re- 
markable proposal was made upon this occa- 
sion to the Admiral by Guarionéx, Cacique 
of the Vega Real, namely, that he would in- 
stitute a huge farm for the growth of corn 
and manufacture of bread, stretching from 
Isabella to St. Domingo (i.e., from sea to 
sea), which would suffice to maintain all 
Castile with bread. The Cacique would do 
this on condition that his vassals were not 
to pay tribute in gold, as they did not know 
how to collect that. But this proposal was 
not accepted, because Columbus wished to 
have tribute in such things as he could send 
over to Spain.” —pp. 145, 146. 


Columbus found himself compelled 
to modify the tribute which he exacted 
from the Indians; and, in 1496, ser- 
vice was, occasionally at least, sub- 
stituted for it. A farm would be given 
to a Spaniard to be worked by a Ca- 
cique and his people. 

Lhe admiral had power to grant re- 
partimientos of lead. in the Indies to 
Spaniards, In the patent giving this 
power, no mention was made of In- 
dians ; and some legal doubt arose on 
the way in which his ts were, after 
this war with the natives, often made. 
Columbus, in addition to such rights 
as his commission from Spain gave, 
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seemed to claim those of a person who 
had also the rights of a conqueror. At 
no time, however, did he assert claims 
inconsistent with the obedience he 
owed to the sovereigns in whose name 
he acted. 

The natives, oppressed by exactions 
of which they saw no end, finding the 
Spaniards determined to remain per- 
manently, in their turn devised plans 
to get rid of them. Violence would 
not do. They thought by not culti- 
vating the land to starve them out. 
The desperate remedy failed, or rather 
the evil fell chiefly on the poor natives 
themselves, who died everywhere in 
thousands. The Spaniards, though 
great sufferers, did not depend exclu. 
sively ou the produce of the country ; 
they had supplies from Europe. 

The complaints against Columbus 
brought a commissioner from Spain to 
investigate them ; evidence from every 
quarter was sought and found. “ The 
stones,” says Herrera, ‘rose up against 
him and his brothers.” Columbus 
thought he had no choice but that of 
returning to Spain, to repel whatever 
accusations might be urged against 
him. He and the royal commissioner 
returned at the same time, but not in 
the same vessel. Columbus, whatever 
the enmity against him, seems at all 
times to have had the opportunity of 
personal communication with the sove- 
reigns, and he again triumphed over all 
opposition. He obtained the means of 
sending vessels to the colony with such 
things as it required, but was unable 
himself to leave Spain for a period of 
two years. 

Columbus must be judged of, not 
with reference to the feelings of our day, 
but to those of hisown, when we have 
to speak of him and the slave-trade, 
or of him and his dealings with his 
colony. In early life he was in the 
crew of more than one of the Portu- 
guese voyages along the coast of 
Africa; and the rightfulness of a 
traffic with which ali men were fami- 
liar, it did not occur to him to dispute. 
The ministers under whose advice the 
sovereigns of Castile and Arragon act- 
ed, took higher views, as was natural, 
of the relations of the parent country 
to its colonies, than even the best of 
their colonial servants. The state 
papers of Ferdinand and Isabella 
often express just indignation at the 
way in which their Indian subjects 
for so they regarded the natives 
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of the newly-discovered lands — were 
treated. Compassion for them, in all 
probability, was the principal cause of 
their now yielding to two measures, 
said to be proposed by Columbus, who 
could not do without labourers, and 
who, could he get the work of the co- 
lony done, was, probably, indifferent 
who the labourers might be. One 
was, authorising the transportation of 
convicted criminals to the Indies; the 
other, allowing criminals, unconvicted, 
to go to the Indies, at their own ex- 
pense, and serve, for a fixed period, 
under the Governor’s orders. 

During Columbus’s absence, the co- 
lony was governed by his brother Bar- 
tholomew, and wild work went on. 
War with the Indians was carried on. 
In this the Spaniards were always suc- 
cessful. It was admitted by all jurists, 
that captives taken in lawful war might 
be made slaves; and, at times when 
the colony produced nothing else, 
shiploads of slaves were sent to Eu- 
rope to be sold. What, perhaps, was 
more severely felt was, that on the 
conquered districts a tribute was im- 
posed—a personal tax on every one 
between eighteen and forty years of 
age, and, in addition to this, a tax on 
the land itself. ‘The precise grounds 
of right on which the conquerors 
placed their demand are not, in all 
cases, easily ascertained ; but it would 
appear that Columbus's deputy, in 
some instances, proceeded by demand- 
ing tribute from a district with which 
he had no previous relation. If paid, his 
object was attained; if not paid, he 
declared war; and in addition to the 
tribute, his victory gave him as slaves 
all such prisoners as he could succeed 
in making. That the country should 
rise in arms was not surprising. 
But that the Spaniards should say a 
word against it, did astonish the 
Adelantado—thus was the Governor’s 
deputy styled. There were those 
among the Spaniards, however, who did 
speak against this manner of proceed- 
ing; and of those, one was the Chief 
Justice of the colony. Even in modern 
colonies something of this kind will now 
and then occur. Governors and chief 
justices, each with the very best in- 
tentions, will squabble. The Go- 
vernor will seek to do what he deems 
right, with military dispatch, disre- 
garding all forms of law; the magis- 
trate, if he have any true sense of 
what is due to justice, will be com- 
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pelled to protect even the admitted 
criminal, by affording to him all such 
shelter as these forms give. Thus, 
without either being in fault, we may 
suppose continuing discord between 
Governor and Chief Justice, and each 
appealing in vain to the parent coun- 
try, which is unable or unwilling to 
determine between them. Roldan, 
the chief justice, thought Bartholo- 
mew’s proceedings illegal; and Bar- 
tholomew thought Roldan factious. 
Meanwhile Columbus returns. We 
wish we could pursue his third voyage, 
in which he discovers Paria, on the 
continent of America; but we must 
hasten with him to Hispaniola. Other 
work than that of discovery is before 
him now. He finds resistance is made 
to paying tribute, which, it would ap- 

r, is now demanded over the whole 
island, and he sends home the ships 
with which he had last come, loaded 
with slaves, captives taken in resisting 
those demands. Roldan and he are 
now at peace. “ Roldan kept his 
chief-justiceship, and his friends re- 
ceived lands and slaves.” They re- 
ceived lands, and caciques with 
their people to work them, and, in ad- 
dition, slaves, the prisoners of war. 
Others of Roldan’s party, who pre- 
ferred returning to Spain, were given 
slaves — some one, some two, some 
three. It is not recorded that Roldan 
made any legal objections to this ar- 
rangement. When the Indians, how- 
ever, arrived in Spain, they were or- 
dered by the Queen of Castile to be 
at once sent back. Columbus had no 
right to dispose of Aer slaves. She 
seems to have felt righteous indigna- 
tion at the whole transaction. 

It is not unlikely that this incident 
led to Columbus’s being deprived of 
the administration of the colony. Ac- 
cusations numberless were made against 
him—the unanswerable one that he 
was an Italian, not a Spaniard, being, 
perhaps, at the root of all. That 
gentlemen should work for their bread, 
and that they should be satisfied with 
half rations in a time of distress—that 
they should be whipped like common 
fellows when they stole wheat ;—this 
was intolerable, still we think he might 
have got over it. His wars with the 


Indians were more against him. They 
were entered into, it was said, for the 

urpose of making and selling slaves. 
He was said also, but this seems a 
calumny, to leave Indians unbaptised, 
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* because he desired slaves rather than 
Christians.” Bovadilla, the new go- 
vernor, on his arrival, threw Columbus 
and his brother into chains, and sent 
them to Spain. 

There is a passage often quoted 
from Las Casas, in which the Admiral 
is made say, that the chains were 
placed upon him by royal authority, 
and that he would not suffer them to 
be taken off till his king and queen or- 
dered them to be removed, and that 
he would ever after keep them by him 
**as relics and memorials of the re- 
ward of my services.” ‘‘ He did so,” 
says his son Fernando. “I saw them 
always hanging in his cabinet; and he 
requested that when he died they 
might be buried with him.”* ‘He 
would not,” we transcribe from Cooley’s 
very valuable ‘ History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery,’ “allow his fet- 
ters to be taken off ; but being sensible 
of his great merits, and more of fu- 
ture fame, he fondly wore those affect- 
ing testimonies of his vicissitudes, and 
even expressed a wish that when he 
died they might be hung on his 
tomb.”t 

We have looked at some half dozen 
other books, and the same turn is 
given to this thought. Many changes 
of feeling on such a subject must have 
passed through Columbus’s mind, yet 
we think it likely that there was some 
mistake made, not unnaturally, by 
whatever compiler first united together 
the passages from Las Casas and Fer- 
dinand Columbus, Columbus’s own 
letter from Jamaica, written in 1504, 
seems to have originated all that has 
been written on the subject ; and if we 
understand that letter rightly, it ex- 
presses a very different, and far p= 
and juster tone of feeling. ‘ Why 
did not Bovadilla kill me when he 
robbed me and my brother of our 


+ Cooley’s “‘ Maritime Discovery,” ii. 12. 
t “ Columbus to Ferdinand.” 
in an old English translation. 
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dearly-purchased gold, and sent us to 
Spain in chains, without trial, crime, 
or shadow of misconduct? These 
chains are all the treasures I have; 
they shall be buried with me, if I 
chance to have a coffin or grave; for 
I would have the remembrance of so 
unjust an action pom with me, and, 
for the glory of the Spanish name, be 
eternally forgotten.”{ The sovereigns 
disclaimed the acts of Bovadilla, but 
thought it better that Columbus 
should not, at least for the present, 
resume the government, and Ovando 
is sent out. 

The first act of his government was 
to take what is called a “ residencia ” 
of the former governor—an inquisition 
into the details of his administration. 
One of the results of that held on Bova- 
dilla was the restoration of property of 
Columbus and his brothers, seized by 
the governor. 

Ovando's government lasted for se- 
ven years. It is not easy to under- 
stand the precise position of the natives, 
either in the theory of the parent state, 
or in the acts of the colonial governors. 
In Ovando’s instructions from the 
Court of Castile, he is told * that all 
the Indians in Hispaniola should be 
free from servitude, and unmolested 
by any one, and that they should live 
as free vassals, governed and pro- 
tected by justice, as were the vassals 
of Castile. Like the vassals in Spain, 
the Indians were to pay tribute ; they 
also were to assist in getting gold, but 
for this they were to be paid daily 
wages.”§ All officials who had gone to 
the colony with Columbus were to 
return to Spain, and a new body of 
men to accompany Ovando. NoJews, 
Moors, or new converts were to go to 
the Indies, but “negroes born in 
power of Christians” might. ‘ This,” 
says Mr. Helps, ‘is the first notice 


The letter is not in Navarette, and, perhaps, exists only 
“There is preserved,” says Bryan Edwards, “ among the 


journals of the Honourable Council in Jamaica, a very old volume in manuscript, consisting 
of diaries and report of governors, which relate chiefly to the proceedings of the army, and 


other transactions, in the first settlement of the colony. 


In this book is to be found the 


translation of a letter to the King of Spain, said to be written by Columbus during his con- 
finement on this island. As it appears to me to have marks of authenticity, I shall present 
it to my readers. It was written, probably, about eight months after the departure of his 
messenger, Diego Mendez, who had attempted to reach Hispaniola in an Indian canoe.”— 


History of W. I. vol. i, 156. 
§ Herrera, Decade i. 4 ; Helps, i. 179. 
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about negroes going to the Indies.” 
These instructions were given in the 
year 1501 :— 


“ Nicholas de Ovando arrived at St. Do- 
mingo on the 15th of April, 1502. Las 
Casas, now in his 28th year, came out in 
the same fleet ; and he mentions, that as the 
vessels neared the shore, the Spanish colonists 
ran down to hear the news from home, and 
to tell their good news exultingly in return, 
which was, that an extraordinary lump of 
gold had been found, and that certain Indians 
were in revolt. ‘I heard it myself,’ the his- 
torian says; and he is right to chronicle the 
fact, showing as it does the views which pre- 
vailed among the settlers, of the advantage 
of an Indian revolt in furnishing slaves. 
This great piece of gold which they talked 
about, had been found accidentally by an 
Indian woman at the mines, while listlessly 
moving her rake to and fro in the water one 
day during dinner time. Its value was esti- 
mated at 1,350,000 maravedis, and in the 
festivities that took place on the occasion, 
was used as a dish for a roast pig, the miners 
saying that no king of Castile had ever 
feasted from a dish of such value. We do 
not find that the poor Indian woman had any 
part in the good fortune. Indeed, as Las 
Casas observes, she was fortunate if she had 
any portion of the meat, not to speak of the 
dish.”—p, 188, 189. 


The same tale of distress and famine 
which was the fate of this settlement 
for so many years, is again its history. 
Two thousand five hundred persons 
eame out with Ovando. Within a 
short time a thousand are dead, and 
the rest a burthen on a society, which 
had not even provided sufficient food 
for themselves. Who should suddenly 
appear on the scene but Columbus ? 
Columbus who is ordered not to land— 
who cannot consistently with Ovan- 
do’s instructions be received on the 
island,—asks to be admitted into the 
harbour. He says that his knowledge 
of the a) nees of the sea and sky 
satisfy him of an approaching hurri- 
cane. He has to depart and seek 
shelter where he can. His prediction 
is distrusted, and the return-fleet sail 
for Spain. Most of the vessels are 
lost. Roldan, our old friend the chief 
justice, perishes. Bovadilla has no 
chains to throw upon the raging sea. 
He, too, is gone. The worst vessel 
in the fleet is that on board of which 
Columbus’s goods have been stored, 
and this is among the few that escape. 
** The men of that day saw in this the 
especial hand of Providence.” 
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Our author seems to approve of 
what looks rather like sharp practice in 
the new governor. His habit was, when 
vessels were about returning to Spain, 
if any person was regarded as particu- 
larly turbulent, to invite him to din- 
ner, talk with him about his neigh- 
bours, and inquire on what terms 
they lived with each other— 


“The unsuspecting colonist exulted in 
thinking that he was now in high favour with 
the Governor, and likely to have more Indians 
allotted to him: when suddenly Ovando 
would turn upon him with this question: 
‘In which of those ships (probably visible 
from where they were sitting) would you 
like to go to Castile?” The contented look 
of aman who is expecting some benefit, 
changes to the terrified appearance of one 
who is about to be sent home ruined to his 
friends. He falteringly asks, ‘Why, my 
Lord?’ The stern Comendador Mayor an- 
swers, ‘ You have nothing else to do but to 
go.’ ‘But, my Lord, I have not the where- 
withal, not even for my passage.’ ‘ It shall 
be my care to provide for that,’ replies the 
Governor: and in this summary manner he 
was wont to sbip off a dangerous person at 
once, and thus to clear the colony of a pos- 
sible nuisance.”—pp. 203, 204. 


Ovando was a religious man more- 
over ; and on one occasion, Las Casas 
tells us of thirteen Indians being 
han in honour and reverence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and the twelve 
apostles.” The same Las Casas says, 
**he was a man fit to govern, but not 
Indians.” Of some of these horrors 
Queen Isabella heard, and said to the 
President of the Council, “I will 
have you take such a residencia of him 
as was never taken before.” 

This was Isabella’s last act in con- 
nexion with the Indies. She died 
before the termination of Ovando’s go- 
vernment. 

We must find other opportunities of 
bringing Mr. Helps’s important book 
before our readers. We regret not 
being able to pursue the subject at 
present, but we have exceeded our 
space. With one part of his subject, 
and that the most important, he has 
taken great pains —the repartimiento 
and encomienda systems. ‘This has hi- 
therto been insufficiently examined, 
and cannot be well understood in 
the various changes which it under- 
went, without a knowledge of the 
system of vassalage, as prevailing in 
Spain, more particularly in Castile, 
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on which Crown the Indies were re- 
garded as depending; and also of the 
precise relations between the caciques 
and the lower classes of society in the 
new lands, previous to the Spanish 
Conquest. In some instances the de- 
mands of tax or tribute would be re- 
gulated by the first, and assent or re- 
sistance by the second. Neither is 
very easy of ascertainment, but by 
any one wishing fully to understand 
the subject neither can be neglected. 

In the gifts of land in the Indies to 
the Spaniards, it would appear that 
at first lands only were granted—next 
lands, with a right to employ for a 
certain period of the year the labour of 
the natives; if only of the natives re- 
sident on the lands, this would be feu- 
dal vassalage, rather than anything 
pus called slavery. Then fol- 
owed grants, not of lands, but of 
men, made to favoured individuals. 
They were given for a limited period, 
and the property reverted to the 
Crown, The labour to be performed 
was limited and defined, It was 
confined to the tillage of land. Soon 
after the Indians thus granted were 
compelled to work in the mines; 
but for this a special license was re- 
quired, and during Columbus’s admi- 
nistration the license was given but 
from month to month. The next go- 
vernor allowed the Spaniards to em- 
ploy their Indians as they pleased, as 
though they were beasts of burthen. 
«* Servitude worse than what Bovadilla 
thus created in the island,” says Char- 
levoix, ‘‘ never existed.” War and 
oppression now depopulated this is- 
land, which, a few years before, had 
seemed to Columbus the very paradise 
our first parents lost. Means were 
suggested for repeopling the solitude. 
Criminals from Rosin were imported. 
This was evil, but a worse evil fol- 
lowed, one at least that more shocks 
the imagination :— 


“ As the Indians in Hispaniola were now 
beginning to grow scarce, the next thing that 
was almost sure to happen, was, that impor- 
tations would be made from other islands to 
fill up. the vacuum produced by the working 
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at the mines, and by other causes. The first 
large transaction of this kind furnishes us 
with one of the most affecting narratives in 
history. The King was told that the Lu- 
cayan islands were full of Indians, and that 
it would be a very good action to bring them 
to Hispaniola, ‘in order that they might en- 
joy the preaching and political customs’ which 
the Indians in Hispaniola enjoyed. ‘ Besides,’ 
it was added, ‘they might assist in getting 
gold, and the King be much served,’ The 
King accordingly gave a licence, and the 
evil work commenced. 

“It will be remembered that the first land 
seen by Columbus, and called by him St. 
Salvador, was one of these Lucayan islands ; 
and it is peculiarly shocking to think that 
this spot should have been signalised by such 
an atrocity as that about to be recorded. 

“ The first Spaniards who went to entrap 
these poor Lucayans did it in a way that 
brings to mind the old proverb of ‘ seething a 
kid in its mother’s milk’—for they told the 
simple people that they had come from the 
heaven of their forefathers, where these forefa- 
thers and all whom the Indians had loved in life 
were now drinking in the delights of heavenly 
ease: and the good Spaniards would convey 
the Lucayans to join their much-loved an- 
cestors, and dearer ones than ancestors, who 
had gone thither. We may fancy how the 
more simple amongst them, lone women and 
those who felt this life to be somewhat dreary, 
crowded round the ships which were to take 
them to the regions of the blest.”——pp. 223- 
225, 


We close our notice of this, far the 
most interesting and instructive book 
which we have for a long time read, 
with Mr. Helps’s note on this last pas- 
sage :— 


“T picture to myself some sad Indian, 
not without his doubts of these Spanish in- 
ducements, but willing to take the chance 
of regaining the loved past, and saying, like 
the King Arthur of a beautiful modern poem 
to his friend Sir Bedivere upon the shore— 


‘*¢ Tam going a long way 
With these thou seést ——— if indeed I go— 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound,’ 


ALFRED TENNYSON, Morte d’ Arthur, 
vol, ii,, p. 15, 
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THE OLD HOUSE OF DARKBROTHERS.—PART I. 


A sorrrary red lane or road running 
through the verdant woodland of plea- 
sant Warwickshire. On the right = 
are green banks, humped with huge 
and grassy knolls, from which spring 
ss elm or large umbrageous oak, 
the growth of centuries. On the left 
the ground is more flat, guarded by a 
long, low stone wall, festooned with 
hanging ivy, and breached-in upon 
with oft-recurring gaps, the bombard. 
ments of old Time, beyond which the 
landscape trends away into far verdant 
vistas, where deer wander and water 
glistens. The road is winding, and 
now begins to fall towards a valley, 
which, seen from the higher ground, 
presents the appearance of one wide 
ocean of waving forest foliage. And this 
is Earlsdale, an English Vallombrosa, 
with a village embosomed in trees; 
on the left, a tapering church-steeple 
shoots above the wood; and, lower 
down, the grey antique of a massive 
hold or bawn is visible, standing up 
venerably amongst the foliage, rugged, 
stern, and time-broken, like the figure 
of Archibald Bell-the-Cat, illustrated 
in stone and timber: and this is the 
Old House of Darkbrothers. Half-way 
up the hill, on the opposite side of the 
valley, basks and glares in the sun a 
spacious mansion, built of white stone, 
glistening with windows relieved b 
green blinds, and manifestly the resi- 
dence of some person of good fortune : 
and this is Brockholes Hall. The in- 
separable feature of English woodland 
scenery—the genius loci, Stillness—is 
here in perfection; and as you wander 
along the lane on the checquered and 
mottled brick-red earth, which the 
dancing leaves overhead, and the sun 
breaking through them, alternately 
paint like a natural encaustic pave- 
ment, you fall into dreaminess, pro- 
duced by the spirit of repose around 
ou, till the quietness of the scene is 
roken by a most incongruous proces- 
sion, which passes along the road be- 
fore your musing view. First, a large, 
yellow, swinging, shining, family-coach, 
varnished, ted, imperialed, and 
dickied before and behind ; with heavy 
blue hammercloth, on both sides of 
which are the shields, crests, and sup- 


porters of the noble owner, wrought in 
solid brass, the same emblazoned in 
exuberant heraldry on the panels. 
Two footmen occupy the front seat; 
in the rumble behind are contained her 
ladyship’s maid and my lord’s courier, 
a Swiss by birth, with a face bronzed 
to brass, physically and morally, with 
sun and with sauciness. Within the 
coach is the Earl of Pompadour—a 
ruddy, square-faced man, with a white 
hat full of his large head, and a large 
head full of nothing ; beside him nods 
his lady, a sleepy mass of silk and 
velvet, gold chains and gauze—hard- 
breathing obesity, kid-leather, and 
self-complacency. The two young 
ladies occupy each an opposite corner 
of the carriage, and toek fren their 
silken recesses like incarnations of 
starch—prim, motionless, and over- 
dressed, they might be mistaken for a 
purchase the peer was taking home 
from Madame Tussaud’s gallery. The 
handsomest animals appertaining to 
the equipage were the four thorough- 
breds, which, ridden by two boy-pos- 
tilions, swept the carriage rapidly and 
almost noiselessly to Srodiialen, the 
large house on the hillside before 
mentioned. 

And silence once more begins to as- 
sume her reign in the sylvan lane, when 
the dull and intermittent rumble of a 
cart, and the tramp of a horse, become 
audible, and presently a rude and 
motley cavalcade are seen approaching 
through the trees. This was an itine- 
rating gipsy camp, consisting of a large 
covered wagon, drawn by an old horse 
and donkey yoked by rope-harness to- 
gether: the rounded roof, covered with 
tarnished tin plates, and ornamented 
with pendant sttlen, and other loose 
ironmongery, dangling from nails; dark 
faces, with matted, sooty hair and bright 
eyes, peeping from the door of the 
vehicle ; while behind the cart followed 
a few swarthy Zingaree men, with 
tinker implements slung at their back, 
or dangling from their hand. Right 
on the lordly trail of the peer's equi- 
page rumbled and jolted the caird’s 
cart; and scarcely had the unmusical 
demonstrations of its presence faded 
off, when again the tramp of cavalry 
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resounded up the lane, and a lady, 
mounted on a stately black horse, and 
unattended either by companion or 
servant, came in sight. She was much 
past the meridian of life—was tall, 
spare, and stern-looking. She sat her 
horse firmly and well, and with a cer- 
tain air of ease and command which 
well suited her handsome aquiline 
features, upright carriage, and glancing 
proud grey eye; the animal she rode 
was aged, but high-bred and well kept. 
Pride and sorrow seemed to strive for 
mastery in the rider’s countenance, 
and inflexibility was written in the 
close lip, and ploughed-in amongst the 
furrows which age and care had traced 
around the mouth. And this lonely 
lady was Miss Jane Beaufoy, sister to 
the late Vicar of Earlsdale, and occu- 
~ of the ancient house of Dark- 

rothers, to which domicile her steed 
was now conveying her at an easy 
canter. And as she disappeared among 
the trees, and again the sylvan road 
had resumed its air of stillness, it was 
fated once more to be broken by a new 
but gentle intruder. 

‘This was the vision of a very young 
lady, who, sitting in a light pheton, 
oem two fiery little ponies of the 

ew Forest breed, which she managed 
with equal adroitness and grace. She 
was a lovely creature, with a charming 
expression of natural goodness, fresh- 
ness, and truth in her appearance. 
She was not tall ; was lightly formed ; 
had very dark blue eyes, fringed with 
long lashes; her black hair simply 
braided back across her white open 
brow; the mouth pure, resolved, and 
finely cut; the complexion clear; a 
countenance altogether of great sweet- 
ness, ** indicative,” as Lavater would 
say, of modesty, intelligence and ener- 
gy in action. And in the tiny rumble 
behind her, alternately sat or stood 
two lively little lads, her brothers. 
And this young lady was Grace 
O’Donel, daughter of the present 
Vicar of Earlsdale, the Rev. Henry 
O'Donel, to whom Ireland had given 
birth, England education, Scotland a 
fair but delicate wife (who had now 
been dead some years), and the Earl 
of Pompadour the living of Earlsdale, 
on the death of the late incumbent, 
Mr. Beaufoy. She was returning from 
some charitable visit to a cottager'’s 
wife, and was driving briskly in the 
direction of the village, when an ad- 
venture befel her in the wood. The 
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rapid trot of the ponies had brought her 
on the trail of the gipsy cart, which 
slowly lumbered — occupying the 
centre of the road, which at that part 
was too narrow to suffer two carriages 
to pass abreast, except with difficulty. 
As the men looked sulky, Miss O’Do- 
nel was content to walk her team be- 
hind their wagon for some time; till 
at last the ponies, taking umbrage at 
the tintinnabulatory concert 7 up 
by the kettles and pans aforesaid, be- 
gan to fidget, and finally to plunge in 
the harness. The young lady then 
despatched the eldest of her brothers to 
beg for room to pass, but the youthful 
ambassador was received with sullen 
contempt by the men ; and a tall and 
raw-boned gipsy wife, who had de- 
scended from the cart, now turned on 
Miss O’Donel a face as fiery brown as 
a withered beech-leaf, and said, in a 
harsh, high voice, “ ‘The gentles who 
made this road made it as much for 
the cart as for the carriage. It is their 
fault, not ours, that the young lady is 
detained. Our horse is too tired to 
be pulling to one side. We got the 
crown of the causeway first, and we 
will keep it;” and she laughed in a 
short and angry way. She to whom 
this rough speech was addressed suf- 
fered a momentary paleness, for she 
was alone in a wood with these rude 
people ; but in a moment the bright 
colour came back to her cheek, as she 
appeared to have formed her resolu- 
tion. The road just here suddenly 
ascended to meet a very lofty old 
bridge, which spanned the river run- 
ning through the valley. At the right 
hand, curving off the road, a bridle- 
path, used for watering cattle, ran 
down steep and narrow to the water's 
edge; and a corresponding path climb- 
ed the opposite hill, and joined the 
main road again beyond the bridge. 
Exhorting the children to sit fast, the 
young lady now turned the ponies, with 
a sudden sweep, in upon this path, 
through a large gap, and drove them 
rapidly down to the water, through 
which the carriage splashed and jolted, 
not without danger of being upset; 
and now one smart application of the 
whip, and the spirited little animals 
are straining up the opposite path, 
and in a moment are safely out on the 
road, and beyond the bridge, whose 
key-stone the tardy wagon and its sulky 
drivers had not yet attained to. 

‘** How now! Mousy!—Beauty! Pets, 
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do be quiet ; you are the best of good 
boys, and performed that beautifully. 
So!—so! now do be quiet, and cease 
fidgeting, and get both of you into a 
nice gentle trot, that we may go quiet- 
ly home to the Vicarage.” 

And the Vicarage was a good mo. 
dern house, spacious, roomy, and well 
furnished, standing at the end of the 
village, on a green eminence. The 
church was lower down in the hollow ; 
while in the very depths of the valley, 
about two hundred yards off the road, 
stood, in the midst of a sedgy and soli- 
tary meadow, engirdled by a planta- 
tion, ‘* The House of Dark Brothers ” 
—an ancient monastic building, now 
dilapidated by time. 

Out of the ruins, at some remote 
period, and connected with the best- 
preserved portion of them, a tall, 
ungraceful house had been created, 
with immensely thick walls, long slits 
of windows, and high doors; wide 
staircases, with huge balustrades, and 
broad landing-places ; the hall door 
opening on a vestibule of black oak, 
lofty, and deriving its light from a 
great window over the entrance. On 
the right hand ran up the old wide 
staircase, while an arched passage on 
the left led into the cloisters, which 
were wonderfully perfect, quadrate, 
and enclosing a damp, grass-grown 
court, whose centre exhibited a muti- 
lated figure of stone, called by the 
country people ** The Black Angel,” 
but in reality a statue of Time, minus 
a nose, leg, and wing, which had been 
carried off by the ravages of its re- 
lentless antitype and namesake, proba- 
bly in revenge for the original carica- 
ture of his own person. The upper 
part of the mansion was in keeping. 
A long gallery bisected the building. 
Here Miss Beaufoy and her house- 
keeper occupied a few of the best 
apartments; many of the others were 
ricketty and untenable. At the very 
end of this long corridor, a staircase 
of about ten steps sunk down, with a 
thick, green rope for a balustrade, to 
meet a remote suite of rooms, which 
were uninhabited and locked up, and 
the key carefully kept by Miss Beau- 
foy, who resided here in complete se- 
clusion. 

Her history was peculiar. Her bro- 
ther Reginald had been vicar of this 

rish, and she had lived with him till 

is death, which had taken place some 
ten years ago. Descended fon along 
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line of well-born ancestors, she seemed 
to have inherited little but their 
pride, an untameable spirit, and a few 
family legends, half-fable, half-fact, 
to console her for the advance of age, 
and the world’s neglect. Rumours 
there were in the village that the closed 
rooms, or “the dark wing,’’ as they 
were culled, contained ancestral pic- 
tures, aad relics of value, especially a 
silver collar which Cceur de Lion had 
hung round the neck of the good 
knight Sir Guy Martenbroke, on the 
occasion of his having transfixed three 
Saracen knights successively in a tilt- 
yard at Acre, in acknowledgment of 
which truly Christian transaction, his 
name had been changed to Beaufoy. 

The late Vicar apparently possessed 
but little of his ancestor’s combative- 
ness ; one would have said the organs 
of acquisitiveness and self-esteem were 
more in the ascendant with him. He 
was an extremely gentlemanly man, 
but somewhat of what Davie Deans 
would term a graceless minister, more 
bent on upholding his personal dignity 
than performing his professional du- 
ties. His manner was high, his ser- 
mons dry, his ministrations formal ; 
his visits to his flock were, like those of 
angels, short and ‘far between;” andin 
no other ways angelic save in these 
two qualities. And thus he lived, as 
such men do, unbeloved; and died 
unlamented, save by his sister, who, 
on his decease, came to reside at Dark- 
brothers, renting it from Lord Pom- 
padour, and keeping up so straitened 
a show of housekeeping, that those 
who would not call her very penurious, 
panene her to be extremely poor ; 

er corps domestique consisting of an 
old housekeeper, and her grandnephew, 
James Simpson, a boy of fifteen, who 
was a half-crazed simpleton and 
house-scrub, and an old groom, named 
Launcelot, who came each morning to 
dress and feed the black horse. 

The parish was in the gift of Lord 
Pompadour. He was the lay rector, 
and received three-fourths of the in- 
come—viz., £600 per annum in addi- 
tion to his own £20,000 a-year, an 
ecclesiastical drop in the golden ocean 
of his secularities. The Vicar—alias 
the working man—had the odd £200 
for his pains, or share, out of which 
he had to pay a curate, answer all de- 
mands for parochial subscriptions, and 
support himself and his family like a 
gentleman. ‘To the present incum-~ 
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bent, Mr. O’Donel, this 
was of little moment. 
of ample property; his mother had 
been an Englishwoman, a kinswoman 
of the Pompadours, and my lord was 
but too happy to offer his living to a 
man who combined character, indepen- 
dence, and the claim of consanguinity. 
True, the peer considered Mr. O’Donel 
as rather puritanical, seeing that he 
preached without a MS. on the 
cushion of his pulpit; was perfectly 
indifferent on the great surplice con- 
troversy; and frequented neither ball- 
room nor race-course. Yet, malgré 
these objectionable qualities, he was a 
particularly agreeable man, a good 
scholar, and a thorough gentleman. 
True, he was an Irishman; but his 
family were among the oldest gentry 
of that country. And so it came to 
ig that in a very short time after 

r. O’Donel’s induction, the church 
and schools were crowded, and the 
new vicar’s name was bruited far and 
wide as an active, faithful minis- 
ter—the poor man’s friend—the sick 
man’s comforter—the rich man’s coun- 
sellor — the teacher, the guide, the 
pattern and the pastor of all 

Let us say a word of Brockholes 
Park—a perfect English residence : 
the grand elms towering near the 
house ; the green velvety lawn shaven 
as close as an Oxford quad; the large 
plate-glass windows; the proud and 
pillared hall, lofty and long, with 
double fireplace ; sofas and rugs, and 
thickest Turkey carpet, and great bil- 
liard-table, and old pictures of Jacob- 
ite warriors on the walls—for the title 
was a creation of Charles I.; cavaliers 
who had shouted and charged with 
Prince Rupert, now passively tolerat- 
ing the attacks of Time; dead judges in 
lively scarlet and ermine; and bishops, 
who had ever been dull in the pulpit, 
now preaching eloquently from their 
canvas on the texts, ** Memento mori,” 
or * Sic transit gloria.” There was 
an Irish lord-deputy here, famous for 
his rapacity, meanness, and corrup- 
tion, and now looking as if he were 
lamenting that he could not step out 
of his frame, and commence again his 
work of spoliation, wrong, and villainy. 

The family had just descended from 
their carriage. Unlike many in high 
life, who exhibit gentle manners and 
loveable qualities, these people were 
thoroughly unamiable a repulsive : 
the peer cold, heavy, dull-headed, 
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hard; the countess cold, dressy, com- 
mon-place, hard; the sons at Eton; 
the daughters cold, vain, hard, not 
handsome ; in fact hardness was the 
family feature. They were a petri- 
faction of prosperity’s making. ‘They 
cared not for books, for music, or for 
flowers. They seemed to care for no- 
thing, but securing their own enjoy- 
ments; otherwise they were pococu- 
rantes in principle and practice, and 
rarely suffered an emotion, if ever they 
had one, to bubble to the surface of 
their stagnant placidity. They were, 
in fact, all surface. They were a dress- 
ing family, a driving-out family, a 
dining-out family. ‘There was much 
refined carnality in all they did, and 
thorough, though well-bred, selfishness 
in all they said. They had nothing in. 
teresting to exhibit but their beautiful 
peers nothing intellectual, but their 
ibrary; nothing picturesque, but their 
gallery of paintings. After breakfast 
my lord read the Times, when it had 
been duly smoothed out and dried by 
the butler with a hot iron. The coun. 
tess studied the St. James's Chronicle, 
and the whole family sat in the library, 
surrounded by the uncongenial dead. 
Silent sat they amidst the eloquence of 
a thousand authors; ignorant, amidst 
unconsulted knowledge ; _irreligious, 
amidst quickening divinity; dull, 
amidst unread wit; prosaic, amidst 
unappreciated poetry ; and tasteless, 
amidst the teachings of art; as cold 
and as correct as the busts on the 
marble plinths around them, and as 
soulless and mechanical as the great 
Louis Quatorze clock which chimed 
the quarters and clinked the minutes 
from the mantelpiece. 

Between this family and Miss Beau- 
foy there was little intercourse, and 
less sympathy. Twice a-year their 
carriage would roll in upon the grass- 
grown a of Darkbrothers, and a 
visitorial penance was inflicted, felt, 
and reciprocated between the parties ; 
and in due time this half-yearly al- 
lowance of conventional courtesy was 
paid back by the dignified spinster, 
mounted on her steed, in her black 
riding-habit, white hat, and gold spec- 
tacles, and looking much the thorough 
lady; old Launcelot on such occasions 
walking by her bridle, in a brown and 
purple livery, and his hat laced with 
gold cord. 

If I may seem to make the family 
at Brockholes too unamiable, and to 
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have sketched them with a needlessly 
hard pencil, I may add, as a redeeming 
trait, that they were not vicious ; but 
on the contrary, coldly moral, and 
charitable too, by nicest rule, and 
in a small way. Between them and 
the family at the Vicarage there was 
some intimacy, though but little com- 
munion. My lord enjoyed Mr. O’Do- 
nel’s society; and the ladies rather 
liked their cousin Grace, she had such 
pretty natural manners, and rode and 
drove so well, though many of her 
ways they considered to be not selon 
régle, and her visitings among the 
poor rather Quixotic. However, about 
a year before the date of this story, a 
circumstance had taken place at Brock. 
holes, of country-wide repute, which 
had the effect of drawing together the 
cords of what would else appear to be 
an incongruous kind of friendship. 
About five miles northward from the 
park-gates of Brockholes, was the snug, 
and if truth must be told, the tho- 
roughly rotten borough of Fadlingham, 
the election of a member for which, to 
vote in the Parliament of Great Britain, 
lay entirely in the hands of whatever 
noble Pompadour wore thecoronet with 
the high pearls and leaves for the time 
being. Of course, and as nature directs 
that a due regard for one’s own family 
should always precede any consider- 
ation of political honesty, the present 
patron had nominated one of his name 
and blood to his borough, and the 
member thus nominated bad the good 
fortune to represent not only the 
— and the politics of my lord, but 
ikewise, in a very singular manner, 
his disagreeable qualities also, being an 
imperious, dry, and hard-headed man. 
During some debates on factory ques- 
tions, he had borne most heavily on the 
operatives, and his vote and ‘* voice 
were still for war,” in the discussion of 
a bill which was meant to secure their 
comforts. He was, therefore, much 
disliked by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict which returned him, inasmuch as 
there were two large manufactories in 
the neighbourhood, the workmen of 
which would have been considerable 
gainers had the aforesaid bill passed 
into alaw. And this odium, which he 
had earned justly, passed on—proximus 
ardet Ucalegon—to Lord Pompadour 
and the family at Brockholes. 
About this time the largest of these 
mills was unfortunately burned down 
in the night of the great storm, which 
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took place in May, 18—. The owner 
had neglected to renew his insurance, 
and the misfortune made him a bank- 
rupt and a fugitive; and the next 
morning’s sun arose on two hundred 
men out of employment, and conse- 
quently out of bread. The times were 
hard, corn scarce, food of all kinds 
dear, and much national discontent ; 
certain orators, too, philosophers in 
their own way, Birmingham button- 
makers were they, or wire-wovers from 
Wolverhampton, perambulated the 
country, and these democrats, with 
dirty faces, threadbare coats, and no- 
thing in their pockets, lectured and 
ranted from village to village, spouting 
bad English in villainous taste, and de- 
nouncing the aristocracy; and the 
people were in general excited and dis- 
contented. A few days after the 
burning of the mill at Fadlingham, a 
large body of the workmen had assem- 
bled on the road which led to Earls- 
dale—with them were their wives and 
children ; they were slowly proceeding 
southward without any special object, 
idle and hungry, and, therefore, ripe 
for mischief, when unhappily a brew- 
er’s cart, conveying sundry barrels of 
foaming barleycorn of the best strong 
Warwick brew, hove in sight; this 
event was hailed by the thirsty mob asa 
regular deodand, and they did not scru- 
ple to appropriate to their throats and 
stomachs a cask or two of the enliven- 
ing beverage, on the “good old rule,” 
and poetical as well as practical princi- 
ple of ‘take the goods the gods provide 
you ;” doing so to the great terror and 
indignation of the driver of the dray, 
and spilling much more of the good 
liquor than they consumed in the natu- 
ral way. With this additional stimulus 
to mischief—this spur in the head— 
they rushed on, yet still without a fixed 
destination, when, as chance would have 
it, they were overtaken on the road by 
one of the under-footmen at Brock- 
holes, who, mounted on a powerful 
young thorough-bred, was returning 
from the execution of a commission of 
her ladyship at a neighbouring village. 
‘The crowd were at once aware of who 
he was, and to whom he belonged, and, 
without being actually violent, they 
seemed determined to offer every ob- 
struction they possibly could to his 
passing through their ranks, 

“I say, good folks, will you let me 
pass ?” the man would say, civilly. 

But the opposition was so manifest, 
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that both he, and the noble animal he 
bestrode, began to be a little excited. 

‘* Make way, make way, I say; 
don’t you see that my horse is young ? 
You are frightening him. Make way, 
I say, or I shall be obliged to ride over 
some of you.” 

‘If you ride over us,’’ said a stern 
voice, ‘*we will tramp you under our 
feet.” 

**Don’t you know that I am in 
Lord Pompadour’s service, and this is 
his horse ?” 

** We do know; and never the better 
are you or your beast for belonging to 
the same man.” 

«‘Let me pass!” cried the groom, 
furiously striking his horse. 

The animal reared, and plunging for- 
ward cast two of the men violently to 
the ground; a third seized the reins, 
and the crowd closing round the man, 
would probably have handled him 
roughly, had he not, loosing all pa- 
tience, struck out with his long 
whip-handle, one end of which un- 
luckily reached the face of a woman, 
causing her nose to gush out bleeding. 
On this a loud cry arose from the 
crowd— 

** Pull him down, pull him down!” 

The women shrieked and clamoured. 

«* Come down !” said the stern voice 
which had first spoken. 

«I won't; let go my rein, or the 
horse will kill some of you.” 

«« Come down, I say!” 

The groom answered by a blow on 
the man’s hand which cut his knuckles, 
and a plunge of the spurs, which hi- 
therto he had avoided using, into the 
horse’s flank. With a wild snort, the 
animal bounded forward, the crowd 
giving way on each side, as he shot 
from among them—the servant, who 
had been his lordship's groom before 

romoted to his present station, keep- 
ing his seat well, and going down the 
road in racing speed, so as to bid defi- 
ance to a volley of stones which followed 
on his flight. The mob were now 
thoroughly exasperated; the woman, 
though not much hurt, was frightened 
and angry; her husband, whose hand 
had been bruised by the whip-handle, 
was pale with passion ; the men whis- 
pered together and strode on doggedly ; 
the women clacked and clamoured. 

** Come on, my lads,” said a navvie, 
who had joined the crowd, “let us go 
and pull that saucy chap out of the 
lord’s stable, where he is hiding this mo- 
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ment behind the manger. We will 
duck him first in the river, and after- 
wards give him a good dry-rubbing 
with an oaken towel.” 

This was followed by a partial and 
faint cheer and laugh combined; but 
the bulk of the men were sullen and 
silent, and gave no other signs of being 
excited than frequent whispering and 
& quickening of their steps on the road 
which led to Brockholes. 

And how fared they at that lovely 
and lordly home at this minute? Why 
my lord, all unconscious of coming 
events, had that moment got out of 
the Times, in which any little mind 
or soul he had had been absorbed 
since breakfast, and having just de- 
scended the long ladder of the last ad- 
vertisement column, he felt a little 
weary, and had donned his white hat, 
and followed his lady, who was talking 
to a gardener about some flower-vases 
which decked the noble terrace which 
ran out from three sides of the beauti- 
ful mansion, descending in slopes and 
stone staircases to meet the velvet lawn. 
As they stood together in the front of 
the house, my lord was checked in the 
midst of a yawn by the sound of a 
horse galloping, and presently the 
footman appeared on the avenue— 


“ Seeming in running to devour the way ;” 


a sight which roused my lord’s choler 
not a little. 

** How dare Lawson ride the Ben- 
tinck colt at that pace. See, if he has 
not thoroughly heated him; the fellow 
must have been drinking.” 

«© T should say,” answered her lady- 
ship, “ that for any servant to ride in 
that fashion before our windows is 
extremely improper.” This was her 
ladyship’s expression for every shade 
of moral delinquency. ‘ Johnson,” 
said she, addressing the gardener, “‘ go 
and summon Lawson here, to speak to 
Lord Pompadour and me this instant.” 

The man came, looking dreadfully 
pale, and in answer to his lady’s some- 
what imperious questionings, told his 
tale meekly and truly, ‘‘ nothing exte- 
nuating, nor aught setting down in 
malice.” 

*«In turning in on the great avenue, 
the colt had become unmanageable, 
and he could not pull him up till he 
reached the stable-yard.. And to my 
mind,” added honest Lawson, ‘‘ those 
factory lads are for sartain bent on 
doing bad. They seemed all in a pas- 
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sion like, and were for murdering me 
because I wore your lordship’s livery 
coat. Anda bad gang is joining them. 
I saw long Nick, the poacher, and his 
two sons, whom we had in gaol last 
Michaelmas; and I heard one of them 
say that they would pay Brockholes a 
visit before they went home to-night.” 

«© You may retire now,” said her 
ladyship, as she turned to her husband, 
whose elongated and pale visage did 
not at all appear to relish the intelli- 
gence brought by his menial, or to 
enjoy the idea of the threatened visit 
conveyed in it. 

“These factory mobs are ugly 
things; they visited my cousin D 
in Nottinghamshire last year, took 
his young ash-plants, and broke 
his glass in the garden ; and carried 
away two cartloads of rare fruit from 
the pinery. I wish that hot-headed 
fellow had not come into collision with 
them. I do not think they would pre- 
sume to approach ¢his house, so I 
shall not summon the parish consta- 
bles, which, after all, would be useless, 
as I hear they have all been sent this 
morning to the races at Warwick.” 

Whereupon my lord looked very 
stately, and sternly strode into the 
house, followed by her ladyship, ma- 
jestically sailing along, like a certain 
bird, less dignified in the farm-yard 
when alive, than delicious on the table 
when dead. 

So sidled my lady into the house, 
with every tuck and flounce of her 
ample gown scemingly dilated and 
swelling before the steady trade-wind 
of her self-complacency. And the 
great hot sun was high and clear in the 
blue heavens, shining with impartial 
and ordained ray on all alike—the evil 
and the good; the just and the unjust; 
the opulent noble in his hall of pride, 
surrounded by a thousand superfluities ; 
and the starving mechanic, homeless, 
penniless, and vagrant, seeking for 
one morsel of meat to satisfy the de- 
mands of the sternest of all this weary 
life’s hard creditors —hunger. The 
sun is in the heavens, and a shower of 
meridian light and glory falls over 
Brockholes, bathing with beauty its 
green lawns, and leaves, and brakes, 
and forest glades, and glowing on 
its gardens, and yellowing on its gra. 
velled walks, and glancing from its 
lakes, and glittering, and burning 
back from tia teng line of graperies and 
cupolaed conservatories, -And the 





lord of all this splendour and mag- 
nificence is a poor, vulgar - minded 
man, straitened in the emotions of the 
bosom, and the stirrings of the brain ; 
without the faculties which would ena- 
ble him to enjoy his blessings ; without 
the feelings which would prompt him 
to share them with others. There he 
sits in his study — so called, by an ar- 
chitectural antiphrasis, a non studen- 
do—huddled up, and half-hidden in an 
easy-chair, yawning over a Quarterly 
Review, which he buys, but never 
reads; which he cuts, but could not 
comprehend. There he sits, waiting 
for the luncheon-bell, ‘‘ that toesin of 
the soul,” which is to summon him to 
an extremely elegant and recherché 
little meal, for Brockholes is illustrious 
for the piquancy of its luncheons—there 
he lolls, almost forgetful of the fears of 
the morning, in the anticipation of the 
coming enjoyment, and utterly uncon- 
scious of the stern fact, that there are 
two hundred human beings, all of the 
common brotherhood of Japhet, turn- 
ing in at his avenue-gate this moment, 
angry and resolved against him, with 
famine gnawing at their entrails, as 
the fox gnawed into the Spartan’s 
heart beneath his robe; and the black 
‘‘ wolf at the door” of their home- 
stead, howling on the threshold, and 
awaiting their return, if they are ever 
spared to see its once happy shadow 
again. 

It was not that the Earl was a spe- 
cially bad man—no, it was only that 
he was lifted too high on the pinnacles 
of prosperity to look down on the 
practical misery of others, and thus 
wanted the conscience and experience 
of poor Lear— 

“Oh, I have taken 

Too little care of this. Take physic, pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel what others feel, 

‘Lhat thou mayest shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just.” 

It was not that the mob, who were 
now violating the laws by a wilful 
trespass on his park grounds, were 
specially bad or evil people; but they 
were the victims at this moment of a 
great misfortune, and had been, as 
they considered the matter, insulted 
in their misery by the retainer of one 
whom they were in the habit of asso- 
ciating with much of their hardship, 
and one whom they reputed as an ene- 
my. Andsothey now approached the 
house, determined to have vengeance 
from the menial for the injury which 
they themselves had provoked—to have 
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food for their craving appetites, and 
at all events, to threaten, and humble, 
perhaps terrify, the great man, by a 
display of physical force ; and so they 
sped up the avenue. 

The great gates were locked, but a 
workman’s hammer, in the hand of a 
ready artisan, had dislodged the staple 
in a trice; and now they stood, a 
dense and angry mass, upon velvety 
lawn and white-gravelled avenue, 
which never yet, in the memory of 
man, had borne the weight of a crowd 
of low-born hinds, or taken the im- 
press of hob-nailed and plebeian feet 5 
and then they raised a shout—a rude, 
loud shout — startling the aristocratic 
air of Brockholes, and violating its 
well-bred echoes, and furthermore, in- 
terrupting the noble owner in the 
midst of his luncheon, while in the act 
of discussing a delicate fricandeau, and 
excessively alarming and horrifying 
his ladies. 

A man advanced, and knocked loud- 
ly at the great door. My lord issued 
his directions that he should be an- 
swered by the butler from the parlour 
window. 

«*What do you want? Draw off 
your men, or my lord will send for 
constables and drive you away.” 

‘We want the body of Thomas 
Lawson, who has wounded one of our 
party, and struck a woman on the 
face. Furthermore, we are inhabitants 
of the borough of Fadlingham, are 
out of employment, our mill is burnt, 
and we are starving, and we want 
bread. If our wants are complied 
with we will draw off—not till then.” 

‘* Draw off this moment, or my lord 
will make his servants fire into your 
body. He bids me say he will read 
the Riot Act. How dare you trespass 
here, you and your mob? You are 
acting against law. What do you 
want with Thomas Lawson? Would 
you murder the man ?” 

«¢ We are no rioters,” answered the 
spokesman, “‘ we are starving artisans, 
and Englishmen. If you*fire among 
us you must take the consequences. 
We must have the man out who has 
misused us. We will murder no one, 
unless you attempt to fire upon us, 
when we cannot answer for what may 
happen.” 

A very general shouting followed 
these words, which were heard within 
the splendid drawing-room, where sat 
the ladies in ineffable alarm. 
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Everything conspired to terrify them— 
the sense of their unpopularity; the 
conviction of their unprotected state ; 
and the sight of all they had to lose— 
the bright, the beautiful,and the brittle? 
and all this, mingled and enhanced by 
strong personal fears—for how tre+ 
mendous is an English meb when once 
you unmuzzle that fierce bear!- All 
their cold mannerism, their haughty 
indifferentism, was gone; and they 
now sat, in the very midst of their 
splendour, nothing more than three 
pale, terrified, shrinking, cowering 
women, with all their nature in 
its shallowness uncovered, without 
sense or principle to direct them in 
their difficulty, without dignity of ac- 
tion to conciliate their opponents, ands 
alas! without any inclination to ask 
assistance from Him who is a present 
help in time of trouble, and has pro. 
mised that he will hear the cries of 
his people “‘ what time the storm falls 
upon them.” 

My lord, however, was too thorough 
an Englishman to be deficient altos 
gether in animal plnck. He was also 
an extremely obstinate man; so, throw. 
ing upa window, he addressed the men 
below, who were now getting excited, 
and were pulling up some of the young 
ash-plants. In all he said, his man- 
ner, though a little softened by his 
anxiety, preserved its unwonted un- 
graciousness. He would not give them 
food, he would noé deliver up his sers 
vants into the hands of a revengeful 
mob; and he would strongly advise 
them to separate and go home, or they 
should be punished. 

All this he spoke with a loud voice; 
but there was no boldness in the bosom 
to respond to the bravado of the lips. 

The men answered doggedly, that 
they would not separate till they had 
food given them; that they had 
been maltreated by a servant, and they 
required to see the man and chastise 
his insolence ; and if in one hour they 
had not their wishes granted, they 
would take by force what they were 
willing now to accept quietly and 
peaceably. 

“‘Take heed to yourself, for you 
are totally in our power, my lord, for 
not a man shall leave your house for 
succour, and no one can approach, as 
we have guards on all the roads. Wewill 
give you but the one hour to decide; 
and if you are wise you will do as we. 
require.” 
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The spokesman, who was the per- 
son whose hand had been bruised, now 
rejoined his companions, who were dis- 
persed over the lawn in groups, stand- 
ing and lying down. 

rd Pompadour shut the window, 
and came back to his ladies. The 
house was elosed and barred; the 
servants stood on the landing-places, 
or in the hall, a - fear- 
ing, especially the unhappy Lawson, 
-_ had svichonea pa syllable of 
the oration, and was quaking in 
anticipation of the combined ducking 
and drubbing he was sentenced to re- 
ceive. 

My lord still would say— 

**The constables must be here im- 
mediately, the races are over early. 
Sir John Vernon will pass our entrance 
on his way back. He is a magistrate, 
and will bring men toour rescue. The 
whole country will rise at this mon- 
strous outrage, this most audacious 
and unheard-of villany.” 

At this moment who should enter 
the room, in hat and riding-habit, but 
Grace O'Donel, looking much flushed 
and hurried. She was welcomed with 
more than ordinary warmth by the 
party, with a cordiality almost natural. 

** You know our state, Miss O’ Donel, 
besieged by a villanous rabble. Yes, 
actually besieged, and Brockholes 
trodden down by a pack of greasy 
mechanics. But how did you get in, 
for they have cut off all access to this 
house ?” 

«* I came through the glass-covered 
way from the gardens, and I reached 
the garden by. the hillside-door, of 
which you know I have a key from 
you. y lord, you are in the greatest 
danger from these men; you cannot 
tell what they may do if their blood 
be further stirred. My father and I 
were riding on the Long Down, over 
Brockholes, when we thought we could 
see some disturbance and crowd on its 
lawn; and while we were thinking 
what it might prove, a travelling chap- 
man came up, and told us that a mob 
from the burnt factory at Fadlingham 
were about to plunder and wreck 
Brockholes. Now I recollected hav- 
ing seen, in the morning county paper, 
that two troops of dragoons had been 
dispatched from Coventry en route for 
L——, and were to bait and water at 
the village of Downsridge at noon to- 
day, and so, as my father knows the 
officer who commands the dragoons, he 
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immediately galloped off across the 
Down. It is not more than a twenty 
minutes’ canter; and he directed me 
to come in to you by the back way, 
and tell you that he had every hope 
that he would succeed in bringing 
the dragoons to your rescue; and if 
not, he advised you, my lord, to 
make the best terms you could 
with these angry men, and above all, 
to remove Lady Pompadour and your 
young ladies out of the house by this 

ack door, which communicates, 
through the conservatories, with the 
hill-side, and which these men know 
nothing of. And before my father 
started, he sent his groom home, and 
he is to bring our little phaeton on the 
Long Down, to remain as near to the 
back gate as the plantation will admit. 
And so we can take your ladyship over 
to the glebe, where you can remain till 
such time as this distressing scene is 
over.” 

The cold heart of the Countess was 
touched by all this foresight and care 
for her comfort ; and, for the first time 
in her life, she caught and kissed 
Grace, and the two young ladies fol- 
lowed, mechanically, their mamma's 
example. My lord looked a new man. 

***Pon my word, Miss O’Donel, you 
have managed admirably. I shall be 
proud to have the siege of Brockholes 
raised by my young friend, Major P., 
and his dragoons. I am excessively 
obliged to O’Donel for all his trouble ; 
par after these factory scoundrels 

ave been properly punished, and sent 
to the right about, we may have a re- 
sumée of our luncheon, and a rechauffée 
of the fricandeau, if the culinary au- 
thorities are agreeable—for, truth to 
say, lamvery hungry. But are you 
not afraid to remain here, situated as 
we are? I wish you could impart some 
of your courage to Lady Pompadour ; 
and these young friends of yours are 
anything but good soldiers.” 

*‘T have no fear,” answered Grace; 
** these men, who are behaving so fool- 
ishly, are my father’s parishioners, 
and they would not harm me for his 
sake. Of this my father is sure, or 1 
should not be here. Indeed he was 
coming at first with me to speak to 
the poor misguided creatures; but, 
on second thoughts, he considered it 
the most certain mode to have them 
scattered by the army, and the method 
most likely to break up such gather- 
ings in future.” 
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Here she was interrupted by loud 
shouts and hurrahs from the belea- 
guerers ; and, on going to the window, 
they were aware that some new arrival 
had taken place. This was a mise- 
rable, ricketty old gig, or congeries of 
rotten wood, yellow paint, and rusty 
iron, of the genus formerly called 
Stanhope, with dirty cushions of red 
dimity—rather blase—and drawn by 
an ancient steed, lean as death, lazy 
as lead, and vicious as sin; spavined 
behind, groggy before; with a wall 
eye, a broken knee, and yew neck; a 
slobbering gait, and a long draggling 
tail, which had never known horse- 
comb or brush, and had, on the present 
occasion, swept the mud from Birming- 
ham to Brockholes. Within the gig 
sat a little dapper man, with light 
whiskers, pale face, and eyes of a cat- 
like grey; on his pert and vapid face 
ignorance, vulgarity, and conceit, 
strove for pre-eminence. He was one 
of the itinerating orators mentioned 
before—a demycraw would Edie Och- 
iltree have named him. He would, 
pa if asked the question himself, 

ave described his identity according 
as he had written in the flyleaf of his 
* Political Primer "— 

* Joseph Simkins is my name, 
England is my nation, 
Brummagem is my dwelling-place ——" 

The fourth line we will not quote, 
from its excessive inapplicability to the 
subject in question. He had mounted 
the gig cushion, and was evidently 
about to deliver what an Irishman, who 
was an eager listener, entitled ‘a nar- 
ration from the althar ;” and so, hav- 
ing cleared his throat, he thus be- 
gan:— 

** Gents, hartizans, and much-suffer- 
ing hoperatives, I would say to you 
what Saline Cesar said to the Ro- 
mans, after he had stabbed Mark An- 
tony in the cause of liberty, at the siege 
of ‘Troy—*‘ Lend me your ears.’ This 
same sacred cause of liberty has 
brought me ‘ere, has brought you 
’ere, has brought your vives ere, has 
brought your little uns ’ere. ‘ Let us 
do or die !’ as Robert Bruce, the King 
of England, said to Mary Queen of 
Scots, at the battle of Bannockburn. 
That battle was fought for liberty ; 
and, gents, we have a battle to fight, 
too, against the ’eartless harrystrocacy. 
Gents, you are now on the right spot— 
‘the foe you ’ate is before you,’ as 
Tommy Moore says in his ‘ Pleasures 
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of ‘ope.’ Look at his proud castle 
frowning o’er —ahem — ahem — the 
deep—that is—I mean—frowning o’er 
us all. Vithin its valls is titled hinso- 
lence, bloated vealth, and hoverbear- 
ing hextravagance, and (as I under. 
stand, the Earl keeps a good larder 
and a large cellar), I may add, lots to 
eat (‘ hear, hear,’ from a few), as well 
as lots to drink (vociferous cheers from 
the Irishman). Gents, we must—we 
shall be heard (‘ one cheer more,’ from 
Paddy). Our ’aughty tyrants shall 
bite the dust. They conquered us at 
’*Astings, when the Black Prince in- 
vaded England at the Revolution, and 
brought in Norman hinsolence; but, 
gents, who have been ever since the 
assertors of England’s freedom, but 
men of our class? Who was it forced 
King John and his Runagate barons to 
give us Magna Charta, but honest 
Jack Cade and the hop-pickers of 
Kent? Who was it shot a harrow at 
King Richard, the Curdy Lion, but 
Wat Tyler, the blacksmith? Who 
fought, under King Edward, the bat- 
tles of Greasy and of Potters, but the 
cooks and the scullions of England ? 
Who delivered our children and our 
vives from Crookbacked Richard, who 
smothered ’elpless hinfancy in the 
Tower, but Mr. Henry Tudor, a gent 
from Wales—and, for that matter, not 
much better than one of ourselves? 
Who hindered the Pope (‘ hear, hear,’ 
and ‘God bless him,’ from Paddy) — 
the Pope, I say, from burning Henry 
the Eighth and his six vives for bi- 
gamy, but Cardinal Wolseley, who 
was a butcher's son? What was Ho- 
liver Cromwell but a brewer of good 
stout, and suckled on ’Untingdon ale? 
and did he not afterwards cut off Ki 
Charles's ’ead, when he had pulle 
him by the ears out of the royal hoak, 
where he was ahiding of Magna 
Charta from the people? Was not 
Bacon a Lord? and yet did not he 
pick a gent’s pocket in the Court of 
Chancery? Was not Byron a noble- 
man? and yet he turned Turk. Was 
not Shakespear a poacher in this very 
shire of Warwick (‘ hear, hear,’ from 
long Nicholas and his two sons)? and 
didn’t he write Sermons on Stones ?— 
and Burns, the Irish ploughman, like 
one of yourselves, didn’t he compose a 
poem called ‘The Loves of the An- 
gels?’ Gents, these are facts from the 
wolume of our country’s ‘istory : these 
show the degeneracy of the harrystro- 
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cacy, “They may stand on a ‘aughty 
helevation, and may cry, in the words 
of Homer, the Greek poet, ‘ hodi pro- 
fanum wulgus et hareco,’ which, being 
translated, means—the common sort 
may go and be hanged; but we will 
answer them with a line, found by Mr. 
Layard on the left paw of the winged 
lion, during his recent exhalations 
among the ruins of Nincompoop, in 
Abyssynia. This line is in the Chinese 
language, and runs thus—‘ Woz po- 
uli, wox Dei.’ It was written by 
King Belshazzar, the night his palace 
was burned by Alexander the Great, 
when he was drunk. The story is in the 
Bible—a book I never read, but al- 
ways recommend to my friends. These 
words signify—‘ Down with the peer- 
age, and up with the people ;’ to which 
we will add, as an appendix—‘ hurrah 
for the ballot!’ Men of Warwick, I 
have done. Remember your ancestor, 
Guy, who was only an aristocratick 
butcher, and killed his cow: and so 
never say die till the banners of Li- 
berty, Confraternity, and Equality, 
float over your ‘appy ’omes and ‘ouses ; 
till you have cheap beef, bread for 
nothing, and beer for the asking: and 
so once more I say—‘ Woz populi, wox 
Dei!’ The hat will now go round 
among you, gents, for a collection.” 
The orator sat down exhausted; 
he was very faintly cheered by the 
mob, who were too tired and hungry, 
and perhaps, if truth were told, too 
anxious about how matters would end, 
to be tickled by mere words ; and there 
were men among them, too, of some 
education, who probably thought the 
orator—what he was—a consummate 


At this moment a cry was heard 
from the avenue gate, and a mass of 
men, women, and children were seen 
running as if to join the main body of 
the malcontents who were before the 
house ; while behind them, in gleam- 
ing brass helmets and streamin 
horsehair, and flashing sabres a 
elanking scabbards, and holstered sad- 
dies and jingling spurs, and royal 
scarlet, and bounding, earth-shaking, 
and richly caparisoned korses, rode at 
a steady but swift trot two troops of 
his Majesty's — Dragoon Guards, com- 
manded by Major ——, a young, 
slight, but very determined-looking 
officer. By his side was a full, hand- 
gome man, on a strong cob horse: 
this was Sir John Vernon, a magis- 
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trate and vice-lieutenant of the coun- 
ty. As the troopers formed in two 
lines, by the word of command, under 
the windows, their horses’ heads to- 
wards the mob, and the major sitting 
like a statue on his charger, with his 
sword drawn in front of them, Sir 
John said— 

** Men, you had better go home 
at once; if an arm is raised or a stone 
thrown, I have the Riot Act in my 
pocket,which I shall read, and then the 
dragoons must do their duty. As for 
that prating silly rascal in the gig, he 
shall be arrested before he leaves the 
village, and shall have a taste of the 
treadmill in Warwick gaol, or my 
name’s not John Vernon. The rest 
of you may go free. You have been 
foolish, but I understand you had 
some slight provocation, which, as 
Englishmen, you should have passed 
by. I heard to-day in Warwick that 
your mill is immediately to be re- 
floored and refitted by 4 rich master 
from Dudley, and you will soon be at 
work again. Depart instantly, now; 
if aman among you remains here for 
twenty minutes longer, I shall have 
him arrested on a charge of trespass, 
and heavily punished. My friend, 
Major » Temains with a troop of 
dragoons here to-night ; the other troop 
will patrol the country for the next 
twenty-four hours. Now, men, I am 
glad to see you are taking my advice 
and breaking up.” 

And they were breaking up. Tired 
out, dispirited, and hungry, these 
sturdy mechanics had not physical 
strength or courage to face certain dis~ 
comfiture with anarmedand disciplined 
force ; besides, every man of them re- 
spected Sir John, his character and 
his counsel. He was a thorough Eng- 
lishman—genial, honest, and sensible ; 
the best of landlords, and the poor 
man’s friend, 

The orator, dreadfully chopfallen 
and yellow in the gills, whipped his 
rawny Rosenante into a trot, but was 
arrested outside the avenue gates by 
the parish constables, and in half-an- 
hour nothing was to be seen or heard 
before the stately facade of the house 
of Brockholes, save some half-dozen 
gardeners’ lads, who were busy in 
raking the gravel, and rolling into 
pristine smoothness the smooth green 
sod which had been outraged by the 
clod shoon of the Bellua multorum 
capitum—the tramping multitude. A 
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single dragoon sat on his horse at each 
angle of the building, as immoveable 
as the living statues under the arch- 
way at Whitehall. A corporal’s guard 
was billeted in the offices ; the major, 
with two or three young officers, were 
going in to luncheon with the Pompa- 
ours, and all was peace again. 

“‘ This has been a brief and blood- 
less campaign, Sir John,” said the 
young commander, as they ascended 
the grand staircase together, to pay 
their respects to the Earl and his fa- 
mily. 

‘The rogues were hungry,” an- 
swered the Baronet ; ‘and ao English 
man has any stomach for fighting when 
that organ is empty.” 

**T am very happy, indeed,” an- 
swered Major » that it ended so 
pacifically. Ihate to draw a sword 
against, or in any way hurt, an Eng- 
lishman. Nevertheless, in Notting- 
ham, last year, we had wild work 
among these factory lads. I lost a cor- 
poral and two privates, and my charger 
was lamed by the blow of a musket- 
stock. Ha! what a handsome room is 
this library. Iam glad the unhappy 
rogues were kept out, for they would 
have spoilt more than they would have 
got. Now, Sir John, will you intro- 
duce me to the ladies, whom I hear in 
the corridor ?” 

And in sailed the Countess, like a 
rich domestic argosy, laden with silks, 
laces, perfume, gold, and recious 
stones. Her hysterics had all passed 
away with the pressure from without 
which produced them, and _ her habi- 
tual expression of lofty frotdeur, which 
was in her a second nature, worse 
even than her first, had come back in 
all its repulsiveness.. And in glided her 
two lady daughters, quite themselves 
again, looking as though they had had 
a bath of starch; excessively dressed, 
without the trace of an emotion—either 
fear at the past, or gratitude for the 
present, to disarrange the dull and 
well-bred set of their impenetrable fea- 
tures; and between them walked a 
fair, young, and graceful creature, in 
her riding-habit and gloves, her hat 
swinging from her hand, and her dark 
hair braided behind her small delicate 
ears, revealing a cheek of classic con- 
tour, and mantling with clearest 
health. Truth sits on his ivory throne 
in her brow. Kindness and humour 
alternately soften and kindle in her 
deep blue eye; while sweetness 
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and decisiveness contend to be the 
occupying characteristic of her mouth. 
Her father, who had arrived through 
the garden path, comes behind her 
with the Earl, and the other guests. 
His lordship is now really happy ; 
and in the expression of his grati- 
tude to Sir jaa and Major ° 
appears a degree more amiable than 
usual, The meal is served, the /fri- 
candeau is faultless, the Rhine wines, 
which Lord Pompadour imports him- 
self specially for his luncheon, are 
piquant and refreshing; and in half- 
an-hour the greater portion of the 
company have forgotten the alarming 
scenes of the morning in the comfort 
and luxury of the afternoon meal. 

Slowly and silently did the father 
and daughter pass through the gardens 
to gain their carriage on the upland 
down. Grace, though generally cheer- 
ful, and even merry, was now in the 
penserose vein, and gave one or two 
heavy sighs. 

** Why are you sad?” said Mr. 
O’Donel. “I noticed you at lun- 
cheon abstracted, and scarcely giving 
heed to all the fine speeches of the 
young officer who sat next you.” 

‘“*T was thinking,” she replied, ‘ of 
those poor, foolish, starving men, with 
their wives and children, and black, 
desolate hearths, and how different 
was their condition to ours, with such 
a measure of superfluity and expendi- 
ture as that meal exhibited. I con- 
fess I could not eat, of choice, at the 
thought of so many who could not eat 
of necessity.” 

*¢ Well,” said Mr. O’Donel, *« make 
your mind easy, for I did not sit down 
to my luncheon, which I certainly en- 
joved much. ‘ Anxiety,’ says the 
earned Galen, ‘ when calmed, in. 
duces appetite,’"—so I made a hearty 
meal, but not until, in conjunction with 
that kind Sir John Vernon, I had ar- 
ranged with the village innkeeper that 
the men should have a good, substan- 
tial meal in his stable-yard, and the 
women and children plenty of tea and 
bread before they went home. They 
are my parishioners, and this little act 
of attention to them, after their be- 
having so very ill, will give the scold- 
ing I am preparing for them tenfold 
vigour and point when it explodes. 
The cost was not very heavy, and Sir 
John threw a ten pound-note into my 
charity-purse to help me to pay the 
landlord’s bill.” 
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“¢ That is pleasant news to hear,” 
said Grace, with a smile, her whole 
face brightening over with joy, “and 
just like my dear father.” 

They walked in silence on a little, 
when Mr. O’Donel smiled. 

** Now,” said Grace, “ it is m 
turn to be an inquirer, and to as 
what is it which makes you smile?” 

«*T was thinking,” said Mr. O’Do- 
nel, *‘ when I heard my noble lay 
rector and kinsman thanking the offi- 
cers and Sir John, and passing over 
you, of an old, quaint couplet I read 
once in * Quentin Durward ’— 


*** The page slew the boar, 
The Peer had the gloire.’ 


Now, Grace, you are the page—it was 






How I became an Egyptian. 


HOW I BECAME AN ECYPTIAN, 


[The following fragments were left at home by an eccentric young man, who 
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you who slew the boar. Your fore- 
thought and energy brought the means 
which saved Brockholes this day from 
what might have proved a scene of 
riot, pillage, and bloodshed. Major 
and Sir John may have the 
‘ gloire’—and their steadiness and 
quiet determination were admirable 
and beyond all praise—but you and 
I, dear daughter, will give the glory 
to One higher still; and Ido indeed 
thank God that so peaceful an evening 
has set in after a red and stormy 
morning.” 

And thus, about a twelvemonth be- 
fore my narrative commences, did Mr. 
O’Donel and his daughjer commune 
together in their walk across the gar- 
dens. 





had given some promise in the literary way, but volunteered the other day, to 


the grief of his friends, and sailed for the East. 


We give them to our readers 


as they have come into our hands, leaving them to decide whether he has as- 
signed adequate exciting causes for the strange suspicions which seem to have 


taken hold of his imagination. 


Men know but little of the psychology of this 


portion of our organisation: anything, therefore, which tends to illustrate it, is 


interesting. —Ep. ] 


* * * * * » 


I fied through the streets, crowded 
as they were, forcing my way, with the 
determination of terror ; for I felt that 
I must make my escape, whatever 
came of it. The avenues of the city 
actually roared with life and blazed 
with light, from a thousand voices and 
footsteps, a thousand wheels, and a 
thousand jets of vivid gas. . Yet 
through all did I speed—speed along— 
I know not how, I scarcely know why, 
whither, or from what ; but with some 
vague idea of reaching the river, as 
if its banks were the horns of the altar 
of Hope. 


It was down an alley I was now 
pressing, narrow at first, and partially 
obscure, but, as it opened upon a 
solitary gaslight, widening into a si- 
lent street, of which the termination 
seemed swallowed up in darkness. As 
we rushed—why dol say we? As I 
rushed out of the din of the raging 


city into this deserted avenue, and 
bounded along it, I began to hear, 
what I had only been intuitively con- 
scious of before, the footsteps of one 
running behind me. It may be sup- 
posed that the sound added wings to 
iny flight, which was further urged 
by the knowledge that I was fast ap- 
proaching the banks of the river. In 
fact, the sullen rush of its black wa- 
ters began to make itself audible, tra- 
versing at right angles the double row 
of grim houses, which ranked at either 
side off into shadow, and terminating 
the perspective before me. Here the 
ground, or street-way, too, began to 
descend, as the bank of the river was 
approached; and by some fainter 
lights, sparingly scattered, there came 
into view the shapeless hulls of barges, 
moored in masses along the shelving 
slime of the water’s edge. 

I suppose at any other period of 
my life I could not have contemplated 
casting myself into the gloomy and 
foul uncertainties of this dark region 
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Without horror and dismay. Now the 
the one feeling was, escape. I looked 


forward into the blackness, as into 
the face of a friend. A wide wooden 
rail was about this time passed on my 
left, with oarsleaning against it. Farther 
down, I brushed by a ring and rope. 
What was still lower, I could not see ; 
and for an instant hesitated about 
trusting my foot down into thedarkness, 
when one of the oars I had just left 
above me I heard fall—it had been 
touched, I felt, by the Pursuer. M 
mind was made up. _I trod boldly for- 
ward, and found footing to make a 
spring on to the gunwale of a barge. I 
reached it; and passed with three 
strides across it to another, moored 
alongside, and then to a third, in 
crossing which I could discern the re- 
flections of the dim lights of the op- 
posite side of the river struggling, as 
it were, to hold their places against 
the rush of the black stream towards 
the left. My terror must have been 
extreme, enhanced by the bounding 
up of the planks behind me under the 
pursuing step, for 1 never slackened 
my pace, nor felt an instant’s hesita- 
tion, but, fevered as I was by the hot 
speed of my course, sprung, as far as 
my wildest strength could carry me, 
out into the mid-stream. 


Panting—wet—giddy—exhausted— 
reeking with slime, which booted my 
legs up to the knees, I leaned against 
a damp wall to recover breath and 
consciousness after my transit. Invo- 
luntarily straining my eyes back into 
the tide I had just crossed, I expe- 
rienced a feeling of relief, as I saw that 
thére was nothing swimming across. 
So I have baffled the Pursuer, I said to 
myself—put the river between it and 
me! Well done! The swim was a 
tough one, and the flounder out 
tougher still. I have been all but 
sucked down —an ugly death. But 
here Iam —alone. The shadow of a 
smile stole across my features as I 
plashed slowly up the slope, and sought 
for some road or avenue that might 
conduct me within the lights, and to- 
wards the habitations of men. Nor 
was I long unsuccessful. The wall, 
which I had to feel along, turned 
abruptly to the right after a few 
yards, and I judged, from the differ- 
ence of the footing, that I was now 
on a beaten path, which must have its 
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exit somewhere in a thoroughfare. 
Exhausted as I was—shocked, drench. 
ed, bemired—I could not help feeling 
proud of the feat I had accomplished ; 
and a glow of exultation arising from 
this, joined with the feeling of safety, 
made me forget for an instant the 
sorry, sad plight I was in; and that 
as | approached the haunts and paths 
of men I should become an object 
of wonder, perhaps of suspicion, per- 
haps of ridicule—of all things the hard- 
est to bear. Those who have dreamt 
(not a very uncommon sequel of indi. 
gestion) that, by some strange, whim- 
sical misadventure, they must com- 
mit themselves to public exposure, 
either partially or wholly undressed, 
and felt all the agonising acuteness of 
an exaggerated moral and personal 
modesty penetrating their entranced 
nature, and quivering in the vitals of 
their morbid over-consciousness, may 
understand what my sensations must 
have been when I had time, as yet in 
safety and solitude, to reflect upon 
what was inevitably before me, even 
before I could dash myself into a re- 
luctant cab, and get, for an immensely- 
augmented fare, driven home to my 
sofa, cigars, and astonished own peo- 
ple. Even my cloak was gone. I could 
not assume an incognito, I had flung 
it away early in my career. Besides, 
it was peculiar. I could not have hid- 
den myself in it. There was some- 
thing of the monk about it. It hada 
hood, and sleeves hanging outside. 

Just then I found a path crossing 
mine at right angles, which caused a 
break in the continuity of wall. This 
sa led into the one I was traversing 

y a turn-stile. I glanced for the in- 
stant I took in passing it through the 
opening to the right, behind which 
lights, many, though distant, gleamed. 
An instant sense of suffocation seized 
me. Some object remained photo- 
graphed upon my eye, fixed there dur- 
ing its momentary transit. A figure 
was approaching the turn-stile, within 
three yards of it; and on this figure 
was my cloak ! 

Once again! Forward, forward, 
forward! On, on! Into or out—to 
anything, so that that Form, that 
Thing, be escaped from! A hundredth 
part of the glimpse it got of me in 

assing would have been enough for it. 
For me, its identity would have been 
revealed by the lightning’s flash. It 
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needed not mine inky cloak to recog- 
nise it. Isawhowit was. The bodil 
Shadow was up with me by the time I 
had reached the first verge of light. 


A great forge, a distillery — a foun- 
dry —a house on fire, perhaps! A 
light before me glowed high into the 
murky heavens, in which a canopy of 
red hung over something of deeper 
red, like a curtain over a corpse mur- 
dered in bed. But a minute before, I 
had recoiled from exposure. Now, 
the idea of there being crowds con- 
gregated, fire-engines, police, a furious 
mob seeking for plunder, was a relief. 
Among them might be safety—must be 
bewilderment. I made straight for the 
glare, the fatal footfall echoing my own 
all the way. 

Fleet—fleet was my footstep! The 
things I passed by seemed to pass 
me by in a swift procession ; those 
nearest me flashing across me like pro- 
jectiles. With my eye upon the ruddy 
sky before me, I sped for its centre, 
observing such turns, where they oc- 
curred, as would conduce to that point. 
For intricate ways did now offer ob- 
stacles to a direct course, and I was 
obliged to exercise a prompt but firm 
discretion at the several corners I en- 
countered. Here and there, too, a hu- 
man figure might be seen passing, at 
one side or the other; but not near 
enough either to obstruct or assist me. 
Indeed, I could not bring myself 
to wish a closer proximity to any of 
these single and unknown wayfarers, 
Rather did I experience an undefined 
dread of league and collusion, perhaps, 
with the Enemy in pursuit, under which 
impression I gave single figures a wide 
berth wherever I could. When I 
could not, my passage was so instanta- 
neous, that I recognised nothing more 
than a startled turn of the head, or a 
hasty withdrawal from my path, before 
the individual, whoever it was, was 
gathered up with the great mass of 
things I had swept behind me. 

On, on! Heavens! I hear it breath- 
ing! Short and hurried respirations 
come from over my shoulders, at but 
a few yards distance. 

We are now more in the country. 
Strips of hedges alternate with walls ; 
the foot-path is edged with grass; 
there is a freshness of smell, and less of 
noise. The region lies black about me, 
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save under the glow. Oh! for the 
heart of the city again ! 

Walls again. The road, too, is 
narrower — the light, growing fiercer, 
right a-head. Very fierce must that 
light be, to throw up such a reflection, 
I cannot be far off, I thought ; yet I 
hear no sound, no roaring multitude, 
no congregating crowds, no charging 
engines, no stroke of the pumps. What 
can it be after all? Can it be—is it 
—is it? In short, I began to suspect 
that my moth-like flight might in the 
end prove not only unavailing but dis- 
astrous. Suppose an actual furnace 
reached. I enter, face the fire, and am 
either recognised as a bedlamite, or 
devoured by the grim Feature at my 
heels. 

I was strongly inclined to take a new 
line, and make for another point ; and 
with this idea made some observations 
on the bearings. It may be believed 
that by this time I was tolerably well 
breathed. I have said nothing of this; 
but I suppose human lungs and muscles 
were never more desperately and fear- 
fully tasked than were mine at that 
moment. One by one, every encum- 
brance was flung off; every garment 
went, until I was left with scarcely 
more than my shirt and drawers upon 
me, streaming with perspiration, my 
veins swelled to bursting, my face all 
of a glow, my hair hanging in tangled 
mats about my ears, or floating on the 
dew of my forehead, and gasping sobs 
issuing convulsively from my over-la- 
boured breast. It was as I turned to 
examine my chance of escape by some 
other avenue than that which led 
straight to the fire, that I percieved 
the Pursuer had insensibly gained upon 
me, and was now almost in contact 
with me! I felt his breath hot upon 
my shoulder, and upon the exposed part 
of the throat just behind the ear ; and— 
oh, horror! just at the same instant 
there came upon me the conviction 
that escape there was really none ; that 
I was caught in a cul-de-sac ;: in short, 
that the way was not open before me! 
I was confirmed in the former dread 
suspicion by distinctly perceiving that 
on my essaying once or twice to draw 
across to one side of the road or to the 
other, with a view to doubling, so as to 
return by the path I had travelled, the 
Thing seemed conscious of my inten. 
tion, and swerved to the right or left, 
as the case might be, with the manifest 
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abject of oathing off my retreat, And 
as to the latter, | could now see that the 
road, already become a lane between 
high walls, was blocked up a short 
way before me by a barrier, I could 
not see what, behind which glowed the 
fierce illumination so long my guid- 
ing-point. 

So Iam to be caught at last—clutch- 
ed, seized, overmastered by this hide- 
ous Form, whose malignity may be mea- 
sured by the desperation of his pur- 
suit, and wrenched out of humanity, 
perhaps, into some horrible extrava- 
gance of agony, unutterable, incon- 
ceivable, but endurable, for the long 
term of vague hatred entertained for 
the victim by the monster that hunts it 
down! There! its hand was close to 
me that time—Aas touched me! Ah! 
I spring forward with supernatural 
energy under the mesmerism of that 
terrible contact, and fling myself at the 
broad black door before me, which 
opens of its own accord to receive me. 
po at that wild moment, I caught at 
the only ray of hope left. I turned 
short round to draw the bolt if possi- 
ble on the Pursuer. Too tare! There 
was his face, close to my own — inside. 
One look was enough—I dropped to the 
earth insensible. 


Relief? only a reprieve 1 The terri- 


ble mystery was made plain! I could 
not believe, or understand, or assent 
to, the horrors now around me. I re- 
fused conviction of my own identity, 
and abnegated the very existence of 
what I saw, felt, and heard. It is cu- 
rious how, in extreme circumstances, 
the soul may thus estrange itself, under 
a strong and determined disclaimer, 
from what is—that is, from what the 
bodily senses it stands connected with 
report to be, and hold aloof, in some 
high sense of self-subsisting isolation, 
from contact with the Real and Actual 
of its lower nature. It is thus that 
martyrs at the stake have been heard 
to sing triumphant hymns, and seen 
with a visible expression of joy upon 
their countenances—no doubt only the 
exponent of the real feelings within. 
In these instances, the relative state 
of the two portions of our nature, 
while in its normal condition, is re- 
versed. For whereas, under ordinary 
circumstances, the body is the conduit 
of impressions to the soul, which reflects 
back the feelings, passions, and sensa- 
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tions it has itself conducted in upon 
its surface, in this case, it is the soul 
which forces itself from within out- 
wards, and constrains the material body 
to be the reflex of the immaterial 
spirit. These reflections are forced 
from me by the consciousness I felt at 
that trying moment of possessing the 
power of Ceteehing, self from self, and 
abandoning one to horrors under which 
the other would have shrivelled into 
annihilation. I really do not wish to 
take the reader by surprise; I am far 
from inviting him to go on with me; I 
hardly wish him to do so. Itis my duty 
to pursue the thread of my narrative, 
and I am determined to proceed; but no 
corresponding obligation lies upon any-~ 
body else. What I am bound to write, 
no man—or woman—is bound to read. 
Indeed, unless with a determination to 
believe, the reader had far better sto 
here. There are things which lose h: 
their terrors by being looked upon and 
looked into as either psychological or 

hysiological facts, which, if they were 
eae into the dark recesses of a mor- 
bid brain, would there put on a start- 
ling aspect, and turn round upon us 
like wild beasts. 

The mystery of the conflagration 
was resolved. A brick floor, spread- 
ing out on each side more than a hun- 
dred feet, sloped slightly upwards to a 
series of open furnaces, or grates, rang- 
ing along the wall which faced me, and 
giving forth to my eyes, and into the 
surrounding court, and thence to the 
sky, a glare so intense, that I was oblig- 
ed to look away, after one of those ab- 
sorbing glances which the nature im- 

lanted within us all compels us to direct 
in the first instance towards any object, 
however strange or terrific, at what- 
ever cost. While my eyes were thus, 
as it were, hurled back from what they 
had been directed to, and seemingly 
blinded for ever, the image had been 
so strongly impressed upon the retina, 
that I was able, in that dark and qui- 
vering chamber of vision, to look from 
an inner ponies upon the image there 
imprinted, and could satisfy myself 
that there were six distinct furnaces, 
of huge dimensions, at equal distances 
along the wall. Were this all—had I 
been, in short, merely a spectator of 
this conflagration—I might have looked 
on, or looked away, with some degree 
of calmness; or rather, with such ex- 
citement merely as so wonderful a 
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spectacle might be expected to pro- 

uce upon a naturally sensitive and ner- 
vous temperament. But, oh! let it not 
be supposed for a moment that I felt 
free toconsider myself a lounging visitor 
—come there to book wonders for the 
Dosum Untverstry Macazine. There 
were good reasons for this not being so. 
I have said nothing of the Follower— 
the Pursuer—the Form—the Feature— 
the Tutnc. He had me now;; he had 
me bound; he had me powerless; hehad 
me pale, trembling, clammy with cold 
sweat ; he had me, able to walk as he 
led ;—he had me, WALKING UP To- 
WARDS THE FIRE! I could no more now 
have resisted accompanying him, thana 
short time previous I could have helped 
fleeing before him. He had my will 
in the grasp of his, as the mesmeriser 
seizes his patient by the hair of the 
head ; and his will was—that I should 
advance. 

Nearer ! — nearer! — yet nearer! 
Strange to say, my eyes are able to 
look straight upon the glow. I can 
discern objects now. Shapes move to- 
and-fro across the mouth of the fur- 
naces, of far tougher material than 
Nebuchadnezzar’s guards, or they 
would have shrunk up into tinder. 
What are the wretches about ? Cook- 
ing, apparently. Some of them wear 
nightcaps and aprons, and use ladles. 
A horizontal shadow, too, crosses the 
line of fires. It is as impossibe to de- 
scribe as it is to account for the loath- 
ing revulsion of feeling, the secret and 
horrible misgiving, with which I gazed 
upon this parallel of combustion—this 
black equator, stretching across the 
torrid regions of fire, and swerving and 
winding ever, so as to present no con- 
tinuing outline to my eye—for such I 
soon discovered to be its characteristic. 
Not only did the shadow bulge out, 
where it opposed itself to the middle 
of each furnace, tapering off to each 
end, but changed its shape by a slow 
and regular transition, returning, after 
a certain uniform period, to the origi- 
nal figure ; and thence passing through 
the same cycles, to return to the phase 
from whence it started. This, I con- 
cluded, could only be explained in one 
manner—namely, by the rotation of 
an uneven outline upon an axis. The 
objects, whatever they were, were 
turning horizontally and slowly round 
before the fires. ‘There was also, as I 
soon became conscious, an occasional 
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click and strain, such as machinery 
gives, to be heard even over sounds 
much louder and more continuous, 
But this evidence of scientific me- 
chanical application, far from lessen- 
ing the sense of the wild and horrible 
in the aspect of the whole scene, added 
another element—that of mystery and 
design—to the simpler terrors of the 
raging element of fire. 

p towards this blinding wall of 
flame was my body led—irresistibly, 
slowly, continually — notwithstanding 
the desperate protestations of my in- 
ner spirit. I could now see. Nothing 
was too glowing, too scorching for my 
organs, I could discern particulars, 
The moving things were men. Some 
were busy in shovelling fuel in at the 
roaring throat of the furnace, and these 
came out in vivid portraiture of vermi- 
lion, for the instant that the brawny, 
naked arm dashed its load inwards; 
and then darted back into the blackness 
of spectres the next moment. Some, 
as I have remarked already, were oc- 
cupied over the rotating bodies—how, 
it baffled me for a second to conjecture; 
but, another step, and I saw 5 


And I was to undergo a similar pro- 


cess! Well, I suppose we have all 
of us the power to bear what cannot be 
escaped from. At all events, the fire, 
which I had expected to have broiled 
my brain to madness, and shrivelled 
my skin to tinder, strange to say had 
an effect of its own very different from 
what I had anticipated. My suffer. 
ings, instead of increasing up to the 
point of annihilation, arrived at a 
maximum just where the corporeal 
substance of the frame became inca- 
pable of any longer resisting the me- 
chanical effects of the power of heat. 
From that point, a sensible reaction 
began to be experienced, and at the 
same time as sensible an augmentation 
in the perceptive and rational facul. 
ties, which appeared to undergo a pro. 
cess of sublimation, and expand and 
purify in an extraordinary degree, by 
the very means which dislodged them 
from their fleshly tabernacle, affording 
a parallel to the case of manuscript 
on paper, which, when it is cast into the 
flame, at first is obliterated, but, as 
the material is reduced to tinder, gra- 
dually resumes its legibility, until the 
whole thing shrivels and disappears ; 
with this (also analogous) peculiarity 
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—that whereas the writing is originally 
black, on white paper, now it is the pa- 
per that is black, while the characters 
stand out in light upon it! Whether 
my conviction was philosophy or not, 
I will not, even now, pretend to de- 
cide ; but it looked very like it at the 
time, and I fancied that I understood 
that all this was in conformity with 
certain high laws of nature, and re- 
cognised the fitness and propriety of 
the process as a natural one, quite as 
clearly as I did its delightful relief to 
myself individually. 

Relief I certainly did feel; and 
this relief proportionate to the proxi- 
mity of the destroying element :—the 
consequence of which was, that now, 
instead of resisting the conducting 
Genius, I myself pressed forward, 
and bent with preternatural curiosity 
over the blackening masses turning in 
the focus of the flame. If anything 
was wanting to assure me that a change 
had taken place, it was supplied by the 
apathy — was it lighter than apathy ? 
— with which I received the convic- 
tion of what these roasting substances 
were. Not a thrill of horror — not a 
spasm of disgust did I feel as I found 
my eye within six inches of a scorched 
and blackening Human Bopy! Yes! 
there it was — there they were—siz of 
them spitted on the same dismal stake, 
rolling over and over slowly in the 
glare; and six demoniac - looking 
wretches—were they demons ?—actu- 
ally basting the six corpses with what 
seemed to be the blackest pitch that 
ever oozed from the accursed depths 
of the Dead Sea! There they were, 
I say, turning mournfully and mono- 
tonously round, losing, at every ladle- 
ful, more and more of the semblance 
of humanity, and growing more and 
more pitchy and diabolical; while, as 
arm, or leg, or head fell over, the 
black kitchen-stuff of this infernal 
cuisine dripped into vessels prepared 
with a ghostly economy to receive it! 
Will it be believed that, in full view 
of all this, I stood prepared myself to 
take the turn which I knew was to be 
mine, and was even able to watch with 
comparative calmness the moment 
when one or other of the dishes—the 
word is irresistibly suggested, though 
not the most appropriate—being de- 
clared done canta I should be trussed, 
ut and submitted to the action of 

e furnace, under the correction of a 
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similar sulphureous basting? Yet so it 
was—and I actually helped the cook 
next me to extract the stake from the 
body of the blackest of the martyrs, 
and dispose it upon a sort of bier, 
stretcher, or tressel, to be conveyed by 
a set of uncouth-looking villains 
through a door to the left. 

Whoever has studied the physiog- 
nomy of a roasted hare may realise 
some conception of what must have gone 
through my mind during the process 
of cooking. I took along time doing. 
The fellow who had the basting of me 
let me burn once or twice; besides 
which, the spit had not been intro- 
duced comfortably, and I scarcely felt 
as easy as I fancied I ought to have done 
under the circumstances. They had 
not done me justice Ithought. Never- 
theless, I contrived to go round like 
the rest, and to imbibe a tolerable 
quantity of the bitumen which, by de- 
grees, filled up all cavities, and made 
me at last much more like a pigskin 
buoy than a roasted Cockney. The 
last feature that remained open was 
my mouth, and with it I was going to 
remonstrate, when a ladleful, piping 
hot, was administered with a pre- 
cision, that it exactly filled it up to the 
level of the cheek, leaving the face 
pretty nearly an even surface, like the 
monkey-end of a cocoa-nut. My eyes 
had been burnt out and filled in some 
time previous; and it was during this 
last operation that another of those 
unforeseen yet intelligible changes su- 
pervened, of which I have already given 
an instance. The deprivation of my 
natural vision, and the substitution 
for the cornea and its humours of the 
asphaltic compound, wrought a change 
scarcely less vast in the visual powers 
of the spirit within me. I lost hold 
of my particular identity. I felt it go 
as a ship slips her moorings; and glid- 
ed gradually into an abstraction—a 
cosmopolite representative of a species, 
under which metamorphosis I was able 
to take in the inner and primitive 
meaning of things, and to discover in 
every object presented to me, not only 
that more is meant than meets the 
eye, but that that ‘“‘more” may ge- 
nerally be made pretty much what the 
observer chooses. How agreeable was 
this change! Such a vast deal of 
trouble saved! It was, I saw, ashort- 
hand way to satisfactory conclusions 
on doubtful subjects, leaving the ima- 
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gination free to take its range through 
the fields formerly parked and paled 
up for the exclusive use of Reason, 
where it might flush up and bring 
down thoughts of every wing, without 
80 much as a game-certificate from the 
ei-devant proprietor of the manor. In 
my glee at the transition, I submitted 
without a murmur to be unbroached 
and hurried off on the shoulders of a 
gang of sulphur-smutched wretches, 
through the door to the left, into an- 
ether apartment. 

Arrived there, the scene was changed. 
It was silent, gloomy, and damp, the 
ehamber in which I found myself. A 
musty antiquity seemed to breathe 
through it, as if it was charged with 
the air of another era. This was health 
and hilarity to my present abstracted 
spirit, whieh seemed to gulp the mouldy 
element with as congenial a relish as 
the home-sick Swiss inhales the re- 
storing breezes of his native hills. 
Into this apartment many roasted te- 
nants of the spits had already been 
brought, and now enabled me to judge, 
by the operations they were under- 
going, what was before me. A circu. 
ating process was here again the order 
of the day, and I was able to satisfy 
myself that the machinery which set 
the long and shining broaches of the 
furnace-room in motion, exercised its 
functions here, too, making certain 
frames revolve with similar velocity, 
and in the same horizontal direc- 
tion. 

These frames and their uses, I will 
describe more in detail by-and-bye; 
but in the meantime a particular cir- 
cumstance, by its effects upon my nerves, 
served to convince me that I was not 


so completely absorbed into an adjec- 
tive as to be altogether independent of 
the wretched piece of substantive char- 


eoal, once my body. Along the sides 
of this room (which was lighted from 
above by dim burners) were ranged 
rows of upright cases, which might 
have passed for caryatides, so regular. 
ly did they stand, and so perfectly did 
they resemble those archaic represen- 
tatives of fallen power and conquered 
pride; but which I was not long in 
recognising for the outer envelopes of 
mummies, not only by their actual 
configuration, but by the characters 
and symbols with which they were co- 
vered. This was nothing in itself; 
nor was it much, that I saw in the 
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process going on before me the con- 
nexion existing between the succes. 
sive arrivals from the furnace-room 
and these silent receptacles; the se. 
quence was completed in my mind 
without any extraordinary disturb- 
ance; nay, with something which 
might have been termed a morbid in- 
terest, inan archzological point of view, 
in the performance, But one thing I 
was not able to shut my eyes to, in 
itch darkness as they were. The 
esh I had — to its fate long 
ago. But my bones I had tacitly re- 
served my right over, tT were 
not in the bond. I felt that [ ought 
to do battle for my own skeleton, 
against antiquity itself. And here a 
glance told me that there was not a 
case in the room into which I could fit} 
My tailor had often softened my heart 
into paying him an instalment of my 
bill, by informing me that I measured 
forty-two inches round the chest. Not 
one of these measured so much, even 
sight measure ; and the process going 
on before me enabled me to judge how 
much had to be allowed for besides. 
That is described in a word, 
Endless lengths of coarse, blay linen, 
let down from rollers in the ceiling, 
were grasped in the hands of certain 
rsonages who, as the well-tarred 
ies, once again set a-turning before 
them, went round, strained the linen 
with all their might, and passed 
it up and down, and here and there, 
and over and over, until the mass 
took gradually a form correspond- 
ing to the inner surface of the 
cases ranged along the walls. Now 
and then one of the party advanced 
and ~— a scarabeus, a bead, or 
some other trinket, in among the 
folds, which was instantly secured and 
concealed in the grasp of the next 
swathe which passed over the spot. 
The meaning of the whole thing was 
plain — we were to be mummies! But 
still, my chest bone! Was it to be 
broken down, like a lean turkey's? I 
here arrived at the climax of my hu. 
manity. I determined to resist, should 
the attempt be made, believing as I 
did that there was nothing in my hav- 
ing surrendered my skin to its basting 
and cooking which should prevent me 
from standing up for my bones, a 
point conceded, I knew, to the mum- 
my even of the ibis and a 
The Feature stood beside me. 
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«Am I to go into one of those 
cases ?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

«« How am I to be got in?” 

“Tn the usual way.” 

« What is that ?” 

= y compression.” 

** What power is to be applied?” 

“ That "—pointing to the swathing 
process. 

«* What? bandaged down ?” 

** Precisely.” 

«© How many inches do you suppose 
I am round the breast bone?” 

“Let me see; thirty,-six, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘*It is plain you never made a waist- 
coat. Forty-two!” 

«* Forty-two ?” 

** Forty-two.” 

The Thing looked aghast. It drew 
one of the swaddlers aside, and whis- 
pered in his ear. He stared at me 
with a look of astonishment, and I 
heard him say to another similar offi- 
cial — 

‘Forty-two inches! we were not 
repared for that ! — something must 
e done !” 

I could have smiled, but for the 

pitch, as I saw two or three of them 
o out hastily. By-and-bye (I was 
fet alone in the meantime) they re- 
turned, bringing in a cartonage of 
more extraordinary dimensions than 
any I had ever seen, and placed it 
with a look of triumph standing up 
like a violoncello-case before me. L[in- 
stantly stepped into it, and requested 
them to do me the favour to shut it 
up. They did so, and there was a 
good two inches to spare between my 
ribs and the pasteboard of its inside 
surface. 

Content!” I cried, and walked 
out again. 

« This is, however, an anachronism,” 
muttered the Form, as he glanced at 
the characters on the outside, and 
passed his hand along it. “ We want 
you to be at least a thousand years 
older than your envelope. However, 
we can’t bide that now; we have only 
to omit the scarabri, etcetera, and do 
you up a little looser, that’s all.” 

I almost cracked my cheeks with 
the effort to laugh. As it was, I felt 
something ooze from my left eye. It 
really was too good a joke. 


Palm trees — 8 low tent of black 
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skins — fierce sunshine — scorching 
sand — a blinding dust — two camels, 
one lying down, close to the white 
bones of one of its own species, and 
looking patient and scriptural — two 
beardtd And turbaned ‘Orientals, 
swarthy and profound, as if the secrets 
of the East lay hid in the depth of 
their melancholy dignity — and myself, 
in my gigantic cartonage, with my 
forty-two inches bandaged down at 
least three thousand years below the: 
surface of the present, chuckling in- 
ternally with pride and satisfaction at 
the idea that the ordinary dimensions 
of primitive humanity were so far 
exceeded in my instance, that only.an 
odd giant or so of Memphis or Thebes 
could be found to ane me with my: 
pasteboard. 

Presently a small caravan drew 
nigh. 

‘© A compatriot, by Osiris!” I ex- 
claimed, as I descried an alpaca um: 
brella overshadowing a flaxen-haired, 
dreamy-looking young man, as he sat 
gracefully upon a hump. ‘The Arabs 
bent low, the young Saxon touched 
his brim. 


* Ah, he exclaimed, with a 
sort of drowsy enthusiasm, espying 
me. ‘A relic of the ancient world! 


Egypt! abode of more than men b 
Land of mystery, wonder, the pyra: 
mids! in which mortals have lived 
before history, and its very dead have 
not died! Salam, chiefs; you've a 
mummy to sell. Quel est le prix?” 
Here his dragoman interposed, and 
interpreted him into Oriental phrase- 
ology, making rather a free and ele- 
vated translation of the original.. The 
Bedouins prostrated themselves, and 
could scarcely be induced to raise 
their foreheads from the dust. When 
they did so, they laid their bony hands 
upon me, and at the same time men- 
tioned a fabulous sum of money. It 
was fortunate that 1 was as tightly 
wrapped up in my antiquity as I was, 
or I must have burst my hieroglyphics. 
I never was thought worth one-tenth 
of the ny in my life. Only think 
of my fetching that much in my 
shroud! I expected nothing less than 
the scornful repudiation of a bargain 
so absurd on the part of my country- 
man. My astonishment may be ima- 


gined, when I heard the Englishman 
say to his dragoman— 
** Count out the cash to the fellows, 
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and balance this precious relic of a 
primeval world, with the last one we 
secured, upon the back of yonder 
camel. We must be off; it’s growing 
ho ” 


. © « . . 


A gentle undulation—easy, yet un- 
—sweeping, swaying, swelling—too 

high, too low, yet all soft and hushed, 
as the heaving of the breast of a deep 
sleeper. I lay on my back, pinioned, 
of course, but likewise jammed close to 
other recumbent things — all rocking 
away along with myself, like the low, 
dim, wooden ceiling a few feet above 
me. Had I possessed eyes in my head, 
I could not have turned them round to 
see anything. As it was, my substituted 
vision had the freedom of a swivel. I 
perceived that we were a family-party 
of ancient Egyptians, amongst which I 
‘was some centuries the junior; but, 
more than this, my glance penetrated 
the yarn next me, and got in through 
the swathings of thirty centuries to 
the cold-roast man inside the adjoin- 
ing mummy-case. What were my feel- 
ings at finding that I knew him inti- 
mately! In fact, he and I had (in the 
flesh) been in the habit of frequent- 
ing the same coffee-house in town, 
and had actually smoked a cigar toge- 
ther towards dusk (not being particu- 
larly flush in wardrobe) under the 
Opera Colonnade, not a week previous 
to my what shall I call it? mum- 
mification, I suppose. Here we were 
now (in the pasteboard), side by side 
once more, considerably reduced in 
the flesh, but made up in linen. 

*¢ Hallo, neighbour !” 

** Hallo, again ; who are you ?” 

«© Why, don’t you know me ?” 

«© What ?— why —it surely can’t 





“Yes, it is though. And how are 
you, old fellow ?” 

** Wound up, at last.” 

«* Well, it is trying, this sort of up- 
and-down work. I suppose we are at 
sea?” 

“Yes; I take it, on our way home. 
How did you come out ?” 

**I promised not to tell. It was 
—~ to animals the way we were 
packed.” 

“Made up by the gross, I sup- 


«* Ay, and stowed away in cases, as 
ware.” 
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“Birmingham goods, exactly. J 
was exported single.” 

** How so?” 

** A fellow made me up as a private 
speculation. I came undone on board ; 
and was near been found out, for I had 
been passing for plaster-of-paris, which 
has no bowels, you know. However, 
my man buttoned me together in an 
old pea-jacket of his own, until he got 
me ashore, and there the Arabs had 
me bandaged and dated in a twink- 

ng.” 

ia there any more of us aboard 
now ?” 

«¢ A dozen, or so. Sir Esthen Flimsy 
has five or six to his own share. The 
rest are for the public bodies. There, 
that poor fellow’s sick. Its well he’s 
tight, or we might be in a bad way.” 

“‘ What a glorious thing the past 
is!” 

«* What do you call the past ?” 

** Why, three thousand years ago.” 

** Bless you, that’s my future! I 
shall not be down there for half a dozen 
centuries, or so. Read my cover, ‘King 
Menes.’” 

** I was his bee-catcher, and had a 
dozen of wives to help me in the 
swarming season.” 

*€ A-chish-o !” 

«‘ A sneeze I vow, in the treble clef, 
from yonder mummy. See, a lady is in 
the case. Excuse us, madam, if we have 
been a little lax, or so.” 

‘* Oh, dear! they’ve put me in the 
draft of this port-hole, and I shall die 
of coryza! ‘The impossibility, too, of 
getting one’s pocket-handkerchief to 
one’s nose !” 

‘Surely I ought to know that 
voice! Mrs, ——” 

**Oh! breath not my name, dear 
sir; I should never survive the dis- 
closure. I was pressed, and sent to 
sea, like an able-bodied seaman ; and 
now return, bandaged as if [were bound 
for Greenwich Hospital for the rest of 
my life. Is there no escape from such 
a fate?” 

‘* Lady !” exclamed I, in a transport 
of gallantry, “I cannot, as you see, 
lay myself at your feet. Nay, i am un- 
able even to place my hand on my 
heart ; but if devotion the most sincere, 
determination the most ——” 

Here a sailor sat down upon my face, 
and began knocking out the ashes of 
his pipe on the right wing of Netpé, 
just where the second tier of my hiero- 
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glyphics began, as if there was no such 
thing as antiquity at all. 

To own that 1 blushed beneath the 
ignoble pressure of the sailcloth extre- 
mity of the tar, would be a weakness. 
Nevertheless, I did feel a sense of infe- 
riority ; and/begun to think that a great 
many thousand years do not add so very 
much to one’s dignity as some people 
imagine ; while the want of a full use 
of the toe of the right foot, in a case of 
insult such as this, is scarcely compen- 
sated for by being cousin-german to 
King Shishak, and a lineal descendant 
of the sacred Bull. The fellow actually 
began to kick his heels against my ribs, 
to the tune of ‘‘ Billy Taylor.” I would 
have given anything for my fair compa- 
nion’s cold, so that [ could only have 
sneezed. A barrel of gunpowder, I 
suppose, would not have done the work 
more effectually. He would have been 
blown up through the quarter-deck ; 
and, had he come down again, would 
have taken care for the future how he 
came to an anchor on countenances of 
my dynasty. As it was, I had to sub- 
mit, and treated the fellow’s familiari- 
ties with silent contempt, feeling gra- 
tified, at least, since it was to be so 
(for the honour of our common nation) 
that it was not my female friend he had 
selected for his sedentary attentions. 

And so we moved heavily, dreaming 
on, laid corpse-like in lengths together, 
heaving together, sinking together— 
luggage, freight, weighed by the ton, 
charged for as goods, chalked over, 
ticketed, corded, stowed away, creak- 
ing and groaning as we heaved, and 
straining with the straining timbers, 
damaged by bilge-water, nibbled 
by rats, rubbed and chafed by hard 
corners; in a word, left to ourselves, 
save when serving for cushions to 
the sail-cloth sterns of lubberly fore- 
mast-men, who evidently had the best 
ofit. Thus wedrove on, on, ever move- 
less, though advancing, helpless masses, 
cold, damp, dead 


A lighted hall!—as eager a set of 
savans as I have seen for a long time! 
The whole room actually alive with 
curiosity. Beaks protruding, surmount- 
ed with the flash and flicker of specta- 
cles; parties on benches, straining 
their eyes with desperate eagerness 
towards one point; nay, in the more 
distant corners, pocket-glasses in re- 
quisition ; grandees ushered up through 
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the apartment to reserved seats, to 
have a nearer view; and a black board, 
and a red arm-chair, and a president 
in it; and a secretary, and gentlemen 
of the press, with flimsy paper and 
stumpy pencils; and science, and au- 
thority, and pomp, and vanity, and 
the whole parade of antiquarianism 
brought to bear 
On Me! 

Yes; there I was, laid along majesti- 
cally in the midst, pretty much like 
the body of Julius Cesar; a pro- 
fessor, @ la Mark Antony, mounted 
on a rostrum beside me, with a wand 
in his hand ; while two acolytes stood 
near, each armed with weapons of 
gleaming significance. I was To BE 
UNROLLED! ‘The professor placed his 
wand upon my nose, and moved it 
down my body to my toes. The whole 
room was hushed. The short-hand 
writers booked the evolution. 

*‘ Here,” said he, ** here it is at last! 
Behold the mummy from its Memphian 
bed! That which hath lain silent with 
its secret for its cycle of centuries, in 
the heart of the past, unbosoms itself 
in your presence, and makes its con- 
fession before the assembled science of 
the nineteenth century !” 

An astounding clatter of applause 
followed this burst, so loud, that my 
«Hear, hear !” was unheard. 

«© You have before you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a specimen of mummification, 
perfect in preservation, and unique in 
dimensions. Observe the capacity of 
chest! — [Forty-two inches, _ tailor’s 
measure, | murmured, but without the 
words being caught]. Let no man 
say that there were not giants in those 
days. If we have grown in wisdom, 
we have certainly not increased in sta- 
ture, since the twentieth dynasty. 
Observe, sir, how carefully and accu- 
rately they set forth the titles of the 
deceased. Here, in this running band 
of hieroglyphics, any newspaper re- 
porter (of which class I see such able 
representatives in the room) could 
read the name, family, profession, 
age, and period. ‘To them I appeal 
to testify to the accuracy of my inter- 
pretations.” 

Both young men bent with double 
zeal over their pencils. I knew they 
might as well be asked to put the 
thread of the professor’s discourse 
through the eye of Cleopatra’s needle. 

«The object before you,” he con- 

2T 
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tinued, “appears, from his shell, to 
have been huntsman to the high-priest 
of Isis, in the reign of King Sheshouk, 
of the twenty-second dynasty. You 
see the several symbols—the dogs and 
deer—the mitre and paunch—the royal 
emblem inclosed in a circle, as much 
as to say, all round my crown—and 
the sacred ring with wings. Here is 
Netpé, you see, with a slight burn on 
her right pinion, caused, no doubt, by 
the close proximity of the lamp the 
embalmers used in the process. This 
individual, therefore, may have lived— 
may ?—nay, must have lived [I ac- 
tually shook with laughter at the em- 
phasis] at least three thousand years 
ago, when, considering his profession, 
he ow haye helped Herodotus to kill 
the field-mice at Pelusium; have drawn 
the cover for King Cambyses, and 
have even whipped the hounds from 
before the feet of Bucephalus !” 

A buzz of mingled delight and as- 
tonishment greeted this announcement, 
followed by cries of —** Cut him up!” 
—‘* Unbox him !”—* Unroll him !”— 
‘Have him out!” In the midst of 
which, the two myrmidons set to—saw, 
hammer, and chisel—and had my paste- 
board off in a jiffey. For a moment I 
felt uncertain what to do, with my 
linen exposed, in its not very elegant 
condition, and a strong bouquet de 
Cleopatre about it, to the gaze of such 
an assembly ; but at last, feeling that 
a few minutes must strip me, not only 
of my vesture, but of my honour and 
dignity, and leave me no older than 
the spectators, I made a desperate re- 
solve to anticipate the result, and take 
the matter into my own hands. I 
waited till they had got the bandages 
a little loosed about my feet, and then, 
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starting up with a stentorian ‘ Now, 
then!” [ made full drive at the assem- 
bly, who, falling back with the most 
frantic gestures of horror and dismay, 
began to tumble over each other in 
their endeavours to escape from the 
apartment. By the time the tumult 
was at its height, I had released my 
right hand; and, catching a glance of 
my original tormentor—the Thing— 
amongst the crowd, I rushed upon him, 
and, seizing him by the ear, wrung it 
violently, exclaiming — 

** Is it possible you’ve the face -—.” 


*¢ What's all this? Why I’ve hada 
devil of a queer dream! You, my 
dear fellow? You, best of friends ! ex- 
cellent, world-famous J onaTHAN FREKE 
Surncssy? Is it vou who have been 
hunting and haunting me for the last 
six hours ?” 

** Me !” replied that worthy person- 
age. ‘* Why, my excellent friend, it 
is but this instant I have dropped in, 
and found you fast asleep in your arm- 
chair, with the invitation for last 
night’s ‘unrolling ’ clasped firmly be- 
tween your fingers. You have just 
made a desperate effort at one of my 
whiskers, which I only avoided by sur- 
rendering an ear to your discretion.” 

“ This instant? Then a disputed 
point in the philosophy of dreams is 
cleared up for ever! You must know, 
Jonathan, a long and intricate series of 
adventures has been suggested by your 
presence. This series has, therefore, 
passed through my mind, and impressed 
itself through all its successive combi- 
nations, in a moment of time. Dear 
Jonathan, how many questions more 
puzzling are set at rest by simply en- 
countering a friend |” 
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THE BARROW.—PART I. 


We believe it was the philosophic 
Dr. Samuel Johnson who wrote these 
lines— 
“ Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 


Must sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.” 


And, without meaning to dispute the 
conclusion which so eminent an autho- 
rity has arrived at, we yet may venture 
to doubt the universality of the rule, es- 

cially in warm-hearted, generous, hos- 
pitable Ireland. ‘True is it the landla- 
dy’s sthiles are ever dimpling her face ; 
the landlord is all urbanity ; the waiters 
most obsequious. Yet, if one was 
not forced to encounter their atten- 
tions, no person, we think, would readi- 
ly leave the comforts of home for such 
mercenary attentions, to say nothing 
of dreary coffee-rooms, wearisome bed- 
chambers, tired-looking sitting-rooms, 
hard pieces of soap, and tough beef- 
steaks. 

But man is ever restless, and the 
stream of life flows onward. Progress 
marks its path, and, in those days of 
railroads and electric wires, the pulse 
of human life throbs with a rapid beat. 
The physical frame, confined in the 
close-pent street— bound, for the 
greater portion of the year, within 
the precincts of the city—sated, it may 
be, with social commune, longs for a 
little rest ; pines, like a caged bird, 
for the freedom of the country ; loves 
to cast the ‘quiet of a loving eye” 
upon the mountains, and to drink, 
through ears tired of man’s discourse, 
the sounds which Nature hoards in all 
her nooks. This is our own case; 
and we steal away, when vacation 
allows us, to revel in our native land, 
following the course of some historic 
stream, gleaning such tales as we may 

* From old wellheads of haunted rills, 
And the heart of purple hills, 


And shadowed caves of a sunny shore, 
The choicest wealth of all the earth "— 


If not 


“ Jewel, or shell, or starry ore,” 


details of the rise and progress of ci- 
vilisation—the spread of commerce— 


the march of refinement—the great 


events which make localities famoui 
in story, We note the deeds of men 
renowned in war, in the senate, in 
literature, or in piety, who have graven 
their names in Ireland’s history. We 
sketch such pictures of scenery or 
events as make the rivers worthy a 
place in the Dustin Untversity Ma- 
GAZINE. 

It has already been our pleasant 
task to guide the reader of our national 
periodical along the course of two of 
the three “Sister Rivers,” having 
their sources in the same district ; 
and, in Spenser’s words— 

* All which, long sund’red, do at last accord 


To join in one—ere to the sea they come; 
So flowing all from one, all one at last become.” 


We have strayed along the banks of— 


“ First, the gentle Suire, that, making way 
By swect Clonmel, adorns rich Waterford ; 
The next, the stubborn Neure, whose waters grey 
By faire Kilkenny and Rossponte bord.” 


And we now venture to conduct those 
who will favour our pages with atten. 
tion along 
“* The goodly Barrow, which doth hoard 
Great heaps of salmon in his deep bosom ;“ 

wherein, although we may miss some 
of those features which gave peculiar 
interest to the former rivers—though 
no tiara of proud towers, as at Cashel, 
proclaims the sovereignty of olden 
time, or the lordly castle of the Ormond 
Butlers denotes the nobility of the pre- 
sent—yet we promise the reader the 
history of the Barrow, when viewed by 
the mellow light of its ancient splen- 
dour, with its ample store of ruined 
abbeys and chiefless castles, will not 
prove devoid of deep and lasting in- 
terest. 

The recorded events connected with 
the history of the Barrow range from 
the earliest annals of this kingdom; 
but those which possess most interest 
for the general reader, date from the 
advent of the Anglo-Normans, at the 
time of the invasion. There is no lack 
of brave deeds claiming response from 
the martial breast, entwined with the 
ivy round each ancient castle, where 
now the battle-cry or mailed tread is 
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heard no more—where our footsteps 
seemed multiplied by the echoes, or 
our voice alone breaks the spell of 
silence which holds the once populous 
courts in its thrall. Sunshine and 
shower find ready access, where less 
resolute foes than Ireton and Crom- 
well retreated, baffled or defeated. 
There need be no reluctance to inves- 
tigate the pretensions of many a war- 
worn tower, which now shows the de- 
crepitude of age ; but, like the veteran 
soldier, plainly exhibits the scars of 
many a hard-fought fray. No fear 
need be entertained, lest the charm 
which imagination loves to cast round 
the ior a walls will be dispelled by 
a scrutiny into its past history. Here 
the fame of heroic deeds still lingers, 
where names famous in story mingled 
in the death-struggle—the Kavanagh 
and De Lacy, the O’More and Fitz- 
gerald, O’Dempsy and Carew, with 
others well known in the bead-roll of 
fame. Their deeds are chronicled in 


our pages; nor are the peaceful and 
learned, the good and wise, forgotten. 
With the history of castled wall and 
busy town, the mountains high and 
valleys lowly, the picturesque and 
graceful, find a place. We notice with 


due reverence both the chieftain’s hall 
and anchorite’s cell; and we pause to 
contemplate and note down every spot 
identified with past greatness. The 
bones of those who filled a large space 
in public estimation during life are 
mouldering into dust; the plough, it 
may be, has levelled the sanctuary of 
their lowly graves; but, wherever 
mind consecrates their home as the spot 
their deeds rendered remarkable, we 
have loitered on our way to pay our 
tribute at the shrine of worth. 

In the wild and rugged district 
forming the boundary between the 
King’s and Queen’s Counties, and 
rising into the lofty range of Sliabh- 
bloom Mountains, the Barrow takes 
its first start into light. The 
northern range of these highlands is 
remarkable for fertility ; while, singu- 
larly enough, the southern, though 
sheltered and open to the sun’s warmth, 
is barren, and covered, for the most 

rt, with heath or coarse bent. 

hese wild and bold passes occasion- 
ally soar to a considerable elevation ; 
and one lofty peak bears the proud 
title of Uyo Spy—the Height of Ire- 
land—from the generally-received idea 
it is the most elevated spot in the land, 
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The defile in which the river has its 
source is called Glen Barrow, and it 
flows in a direction nearly parallel to 
the ridge of Cappard; it forms the 
northern and part of the eastern boun- 
dary of the counties, receiving as tri- 
butaries the Blackwater, the Trihogue, 
and the Oonass, which are not very 
considerable streams. It is navigable 
for barges from Athy; but, before we 

t thus far, it may be well to notice 
its course thither. Emerging from the 
high society of the mountains, and 
flowing by Tinnehinch, it leaves behind 
some objects of interest to the antiqua- 
rian—in a hermit’s cell near Cappard 
House, and the ruins of a small church 
at Rerymore. Here, in some fit of 
caprice, the river appears to have 
taken a dislike to its ancient bed; 
and, making a sweep in the direction 
of Lough Duff, as if with the intention 
of paying a visit, left the old channel, 
which is yet discernible. 

Near the borders of the King's 
County it is crossed by Ballyclure 
bridge, and is now in a district bearing 
the romantic name of Rosenallis, which 
is said to have derived its name from 
Rossa Failgea, eldest son of Cathaoir 
O’More. This locality is remarkable 
for quarries of soft white sandstone, 
which hardens on exposure to air, and 
is capable of high polish. It is 
wrought into chimney-pieces and 
hearthstones ; a coarser kind used to 
be in much demand for flagging, but 
now Carlow flags have preference. 
The village is small, containing a neat 
church in good repair, and close by is 
an enclosed burial-ground, where those 
peaceful and industrious people called 
Quakers sleep their last sleep. Some 
remains of round towers appear on the 
hills around, but it is doubtful that they 
are of the veritable type, differing as 
they do from those circular stuctures 
our eminent archeologist, Dr. Petrie, 
has so lucidly treated of in his learned 
work. From the neighbouring ridge 
of Cappard, a portion of which rises 
to the elevation of 1,114 feet over the 
level of the sea, an extensive view is 
obtained, embracing the entire district. 
It commands the wild scenery of the 
Sliabhbloom mountains, and long tracts 
of verdure, with comfortable farm- 
houses, and fine tillage-ground ; these 
are interspersed with patches of bog 
and moor. The towns of Mount- 
mellick, Maryborough, Portarlington, 
Monasterevan, and Mountratb, with 
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handsome country mansions in 
from their leafy screens, calves tis 
picture. 

Leaving Mountmellick to the south, 
the Barrow bends in a somewhat tor- 
tuous course towards Portarlington. 
The country around is rather level, 
but numerous plantations diversify the 
scene. In its approach to the town 
it glides by the demesne of Garry- 
hinch and Barrowbank, while about a 
mile south the eye is attracted by a 
richly-wooded mount, called Spire 
Hill, from the obelisk erected upon it 
by Lord Carlow, who employed the 
poor in this work during a season of 
scarcity. This hill has some tasteful 
walks around and upon it, and forms 
a conspicuous object throughout the 
country. Emo Park, the seat of Lord 
Portarlington, is a place worthy its 
noble owner. 

The geographer would find some 
difficulty in discovering why this town 
is named Portarlington. Tradition 


records a small quay, or landing place, 
on the Barrow, as the source, unde de- 
rivatur portus, and Arlington was the 
title of a former Lord of the soil. 
The territory of Coolatederry and 
Kilmalooge having descended toLewis, 


Lord Clanmilira, as tenant-in-tail of 
Terence O’Dempsy, was declared for- 
feited on this nobleman being attaint- 
ed of treason in 1641 ; and by letters 
patent, dated 5th November, 1674, 
Charles II. granted the forfeited es- 
tates to Sir Henry Bennett, created 
Lord Arlington. ‘Thus his title, with 
the prefix Port, gave the name to this 
town. This nobleman was a distin- 
guished statesman, Secretary of State 
for twelve years, a Knight of the Gar- 
ter, and Lord Chamberlain. Finding 
it, we suppose, much pleasanter to re- 
side in England than among the bogs 
and woods of Ireland (for this district 
was particularly remarkable for growth 
of timber — Cooletoodera signifying 
the “‘woody nook”)—Lord Arlington, 
about the year 1687, sold his exten- 
sive estates around Portarlington to 
Sir Patrick Trant, descended from the 
Dingle family of that name. This 
Sir Patrick was a zealous oflicer for 
the House of Stuart, and obtained 
such odium from his exertions to main- 
tain the cause of James II., that, on 
the accession of William III., he was 
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outlawed, and attainted of treason. 
This, of course, left his property at 
the dis of the Crown; and, on 
the 26th June, 1696, William III. 
granted the estates surrounding Port- 
arlington to a brave and distinguished 
General, Henry de Massue, Marquis 
de Rouvigny, created Earl of Galway 
and Baron of Portarlington. It was 
this nobleman who founded here a co- 
lony of French refugees, many of 
whose descendants remain to the pre- 
sent time. These emigrés were almost 
entirely retired officers and soldiers of 
the regiments of La Malloniere, La 
Caillimotte, and Du Cambou, with 
those of Lord Galway’s own regiment 
of horse. Previously, the town had 
scarcely begun to invade the quiet of 
the wide-spread forest, or bog land; 
for, on the arrival of the colonists, 
they had to seek dwellings in the 
neighbouring villages and towns of 
Lea, Monasterevan, &c., until their 
future habitations were erected. Sir 
Erasmus Burrowes, who has published 
an interesting and minute account of 
the Huguenot colony here,* pleasantly 
notices, that, with the great Bog of 
Allen sweeping past it like the ocean, 
it escaped the imprecation of the dis- 
appointed tourist, invoked upon the 
other peaty towns of the ancient pos- 
sessors, the O’Dempseys— 
“ ¢Great Bog of Allen, swallow down 
That odious mass called Phillipstown; 


And if thy maw can swallow more, 
Pray take (and welcome) Tullamore.'” 


The district speedily assumed a 
thriving aspect from the industry and 
active habits of the colonists. That 
great boon to farmers, security of te- 
nure, was granted by lease of lives 
renewable for ever, with low rents, 
about half-a-crown the Irish acre, a 
small fine on each renewal, and abun- 
dance of turf. The country, we have 
observed already, abounded in tim- 
ber. The oak, ash, elm, and yew 
supplied materials which the natives of 
France used with advantage; and 
dwellings of a type casting shadows 
of high-pitched roofs, and wide case- 
mented windows, upon the waters of 
the Garonne and the Loire, were here 
reflected in the flowing Barrow. To 
have a house without a well-stocked 
garden, was not thought of; and the 
aspect of the sitting-rooms, looking to 


* Vide the “ Ulster Journal of Archeology.” 
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the plots of pleasure-ground, instead 
of the noisy streets, is indicative of 
the refined taste of the colonists. 
French trees were imported from their 
native land; the jargonelle-pear is 
found to this day, and even a sunny 
spot, facing the south, raised a hope in 
the breast of a native of a wine coun- 
try, that by care he might cultivate 
the grape of Languedoc im the land of 
exile. 

The town now is remarkable for 
the regularity and cleanliness of its 
streets. There is a good bridge on 
the Barrow, on the road to Mount- 
mellick, and another on the road to 
Rathangan. ‘The public buildings are 
well suited to their respective purposes; 
and of churches, one is called the Eng- 
lish, and the other the French church, 
built for the colonists, and until re- 
cently, service was conducted in the 
French language. Portarlington was 
long celebrated for its schools; and 
here, it is said, among other eminent 
Popile, were taught the late Marquis 

ellesley and his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. 

About three miles from Portarling- 
ton, and eight from Dunamase, is the 
little village and ruined Castle of Lea, 
one of the first settlements of the Eng- 
lish in Ireland. Having wrested the 
eer of Leix from the O’Mores, 

‘illiam, Earl Marshal, allotted it to 
his youngest daughter, who had mar- 
ried William de Braosa, Lord of Breck- 
nock, and a strong fortress was erect- 
ed on the banks of the Barrow, which 
resembled, in style and structure, the 
Castle of Dunamase. It was well de- 
fended on one side by the waters of 
the Barrow, on another by a deep 
morass, while formidable towers com- 

leted the means of resistence. But 
into these massive walls the turmoil of 
battle rolled; its commanding position 
speedily marked it a fitting cause of 
strife between the marchers of the 
Pale and the native chieftains. In 
1292, Camden records it in the pos- 
session of one of the Geraldines, named 
John Fitzthomas, who, during the 
hostilities then desolating the land, 
brought hither Richard Earl of Ulster, 
in captivity. In 1315, Edward Bruce 
penetrated thus far 


“ Into the bowels of the land,” 
and burned the castle, with the adjoin- 


ing hamlet. On the decadence of the 
English power, during the reign of 
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that feeble monarch, Edward II., the 
star of the O’Mores was again in the 
ascendant, and the wide territory of 
Leix once more owned their sway. 
The sturdy Geraldine was too near a 
neighbour for their peace, and in 
1534, be numbered the rebuilt Castle 
of Lea as one of his six strongholds. 
It was taken by the Irish in 1642, who 
held it until expelled by Lord Lisle, 
and an ash-tree, which reached a size 
to earn it the sobriquet of the Great 
Ash of Lea, beneath the branches of 
which a troop of horse found shelter, 
was planted in commemoration. When 
Cromwell led the Parliamentary forces 
in their devastating march throughout 
Ireland, he caused Colonels Hewson 
and Reynolds to undertake dismantling 
the Castle, which they effectually did, 
and the uprise of the neighbouring 
town of Portarlington completed the 
downfall of Lea. 

As a proof that this country was 
formerly a dense wood, it is related 
that a gentleman who resided seven 
miles from Portarlington used to go 
the entire distance between his house 
and the town, squirrel-like, from 
branch to branch. 

The district around Portarlington is 
rich in historic fame. Seven miles 
south stand the Drachenfels of Leix, 
Dunamase, the Dunum of Ptolemy. 
It is a commanding rock, inaccessible 
on all sides, save the east, and was 
first fortified by Laighseach O’More, 
about the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. At the time of the invasion, it 
was possessed by Dermod MacMur- 
rough, from whom it passed to Strong. 
bow by his marriage with MacMur- 
rough’'s daughter. 

The waters of the river Fegule in- 
crease the depth of the Barrow on 
the borders of the County Kildare ; 
and near the junction of the King’s 
and Queen’s Counties with the former, 
the Barrow makes a circular sweep, 
whence it runs south, and preserves 
nearly this course until merged in 
the sea. The banks are occasionally 
diversified by trees, that cast their 
branches over the stream, as if in ad- 
miration of their shadow 


** Floating many a rood.” 


While we journeyed by the flowing 
river, comfortable farmhouses,. sur- 
rounded by fields, golden with the 
promise of a luxuriant harvest, studded 
the landscape. The cheerful azure sky 
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was a bright arch of hope to the agri- 
culturist; whose brow was somewhat 
clouded of late by the broken weather. 
Soft, downy clouds appeared in mid air, 
like masses of fleece, and soon the hum 
of industry ene our proximity 
toatown. Here the sight of the long 
line of railway, the snort and fume of 
the engine, the rush and scream of the 
train as it was driven onward, the ac- 
tivity of station-masters and porters, 
announced one of the stations on the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, 
Monastereven. It is prettily situated 
on the eastern bank of the river, to 
which the principal line of houses runs 

arallel. ‘These have tasteful gardens 
in front, sloping to the stream as it 
flows by. Other streets run from this 
one, and a bridge of six arches spans 
the Barrow. The town derived consi- 
derable advantages from the improve- 
ments effected by the Grand Canal 
Company, who constructed a cast-iron 
drawbridge over the canal here, and 
carried the canal across the river by 
means of an aqueduct, of three arches 
of forty feet span, well built of lime- 
stone, surmounted by an iron balus- 
trade. The chief source of employ- 


ment is from the extensive brewery of 


Mr. Cassidy, whose handsome residence 
forms one of the chief attractions to the 
town. The position of Monastereven, 
on the line of communication between 
the metropolis and interior of the 
country, renders it a place of consider- 
able resort, but the town itself con- 
tains little to interest the visitor. An 
amusing chapter might be written upon 
the misfortune of being compelled to 
dwell in a country town, where, as 
Albert Smith says, “you are obliged 
to stay there like the market-place, or 
the sign-posts, or, especially, the 
ump.” Such a life would certainly 
have little variety, yet Monastereven 
has claim to a place in history. It de- 
rives the name from a monastery, 
which was made a place of sanctuary, 
tenanted by monks led hither by St. 
Emin, or Evin, in the sixth century. 
The pious inmates were not allowed 
to dwell in peace, for the Book of 
Lecan mentions the forcible seizure of 
this house by Cearbuil, occasioned the 
war in 908, between that monarch 
and Cormac Mac Culinan, King of 
Munster, in which the latter was de- 
feated. The monastery being closed, 
and no longer occupied by the bro- 
therhood, was refounded, towards the 
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end of the twelfth century, by one of 
the kings of Offaly, and though si- 
tuated on the Irish side of the Pale; 
the abbot sat as a baron in the Anglo- 
Irish Parliaments. On the suppression 
of monasteries, temp. Henry VIIL, 
the abbey and manor became the pro- 
perty of George Lord Audley, who 
assigned them to one of the most re- 
markable men of his time, Adam Lof- 
tus, founder of the Ely family. At 
resent they belong to the Marquis of 
Tickbede; whose spacious mansion; 
Moore Abbey, so called from the fa- 
mily name, is built on the site of the 
ancient monastery. It is a large, 
roomy structure, with embattled para- 
ee the entrance-hall wainscotted with 
rish oak. Here Loftus Viscount Ely 
is said to have held the High Court of 
Chancery during the rebellion of 1641. 
On the marriage of the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s daughter, Alice, with Charles, 
second Viscount Drogheda, Monaster- 
even came into the Moore family. 
There are few remains of the ancient 
structure now extant. Some sculp- 
tured ornaments, an old doorway in 
the southern front, and the great hall, 
being the principal. In 1767, the 
then Marquis of Drogheda built con- 
siderably. He walled in the demesne, 
which is very extensive, containing 
over a thousand acres. In the centre 
stands a high conical hill, whence an 
extensive view is obtained. All this 
land was at one time thickly wooded, 
and the rogues and rapparees of Offaly 
were accustomed to live here, in as 
much freedom and defiance of the 
laws of the land, as Robin Hood and 
his merry men in Sherwood Forest. 
In 1297, this circumstance was made 
ground of complaint against the ab. 
bot, who was accused of harbouring 
outlaws, but he proved he never, 
knowingly, received either felons or 
robbers, and as for the strangers, he 
had no power either to resist or detain 
them. The defence, however, was 
not quite successful, for the jury fined 
him half a mark for not raising the 
hue-and-cry, huetson et clamore, when 
offences were committed in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

Although the march of centuries has 
obliterated most of these vast forests, 
where the Irish kerne found shelter, 
or the outlaw concealed his booty, 
pe or spade have not so complete- 
y uprooted brake or thicket as to di- 
vest the district of a character of na- 
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tive wildness. In our onward pro- 
gress by the river’s flow, we behold 
undulating slopes, and verdant inches, 
with high banks, thickly studded with 
copsewood and fern. There is little 
to call forth observation as we journey 
in this quarter. The soil at Fonts- 
town is suitable either for tillage or 
pasture, and the bog of Monavolough 
affords fuel to the inhabitants. At 
Fontstown is a pretty church, with 
tower and spire, in the species of ar- 
chitecture known as the later English ; 
also a tastefully-designed schoolhouse. 
Fossil remains of the Irish elk were 
discovered here. These are in the 
possession of Mr. Bruen, of Oak Park, 
and a coin of King Ethelred, one of the 
monarchs of the Saxon Heptarchy, by 
some chance found its way hither, 
probably brought by one of those Sax- 
on youths, who, according to Camden— 


“ Exemplo patrum commotus amore legendi 
Juvit ad Hibernos, sophia mirabile claros.” 


We have left behind some islands in 
the river, and remains of deep interest 
to the archeologist now attract our 
notice. These consist of the site of the 
ancient city of Rheban, mentioned by 
Ptolemy the Egyptian geographer, 
who described Ireland in the second 
century, whether from actual observa- 
tion, or the accounts he received from 
the Phenician merchants who traded 
here, is matter of conjecture. This 
place was evidently of importance, as 
appears from the remains of fortifica- 
tions, shown by a deep quadrangular 
intrenchment, having a high conical 
mount on the west side; the name, too, 
Ryj5bay signifies the habitation of the 
king. A castle, commanding a pass 
over the river, was one of the outposts 
of the princes of Hy-Lavigseagh, or 
Leix, until success in the acquisition 
of territory enabled them to extend 
their boundaries. It continued a place 
of moment to the time of the Invasion, 
when the chief-seat of the O’Mores, 
Dunamase, having fallen, Rheban was 
granted, with its tributary castles and 
appurtenances, to William, Earl Mar- 
shal, created Lord Palatine of Leinster. 
He subsequently granted Rheban to 
Richard de St. Michael, created Baron 
of Rheban, who, temp. King Jobn, 
erected a lordly castle, one of the strong- 
holds of the Pale. For above a century 


“The battled towers—the donjon-keep— 
The loophole-grates, where captives weep ; 
The flanking towers that round it sweep, 
In yellow lustre shon:.” 
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But during the decline of the English 
power, in the reign of Edward II., the 
O’Mores rose in strength, and repos- 
sessed themselves of all their old terri- 
tories—among them Rheban and its 
castle— which they long retained. 
It came, by the peaceful acquisition of 
marriage, into the hands of the Geral- 
dines, Thomas Fitzgerald, Lord of 
Offaly, afterwards seventh Earl of Kil- 
dare, having, about the year 1424, 
married Dorothea, daughter of Anthony 
O’More, and received, as her portion, 
the manors of Rheban and Woodstock. 
How long it remained the abode of 
peace and love, we cannot say ; but 
when again the trumpet-horn of war 
sounded along the Barrow, it brought 
the tide of battle to the walls of Rhe- 
ban. In 1642, a detachment of the 
army, commanded by the Marquis of 
Ormond, possessed themselves of the 
Castle, and, during the short but suc- 
cessful career of one of the bravest men 
of his time, Owen Roe O'Neil, it fell 
into his hands, in 1648. When forced 
to make terms with Lord Inchiquin, 
Owen Roe declared his readiness to 
surrender Athy, Maryborough, and 
Rheban, provided the confederate 
Catholics might be allowed the same 
— they enjoyed in the time of 
ing James. Though ruined and ne- 
glected, the moss-grown walls show its 
pristine strength, and mullioned win- 
dows bespeak its ancient splendour. 
The opposite district is Kilberry, 
and the island near the junction of the 
Finnery river with the Barrow, is 
called Kilberry Island. There are some 
handsome seats along the river, in this 
parish, and the remains of two castles, 
one called Boisles’ Castle. Lower 
down is ToberaraWell, one of the holy 
wells of Ireland, dedicated to St. John. 
It is pleasant to watch day dawn ei- 
ther in country or town. First, the 
eye perceives a rose-hued light slowly 
creeping overthe eastern sky, and white 
vapours ascending from field or river ; 
fogs, like smoke from new-lit fires, roll 
from the mountain-tops and house- 
roofs; buildings hid by the night haze 
are revealed; quiet tints of grey fall 
like snow, and form, so to speak, the 
groundwork of the picture, when sud- 
denly bright beams are reflected from 
windows and slates, wet with the morn- 
ing dews ; birds sing loudly their matin 
hymns, and, lo! a new day has de- 
scended from heaven. 
We were early a-foot in Athy, 
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a small town pleasantly situated on 
the river, which is navigable from 
this town to Ross, where the Nore 
meets it, and then the united waters 
are available for shipping to the 
sea at Waterford. The Grand Canal 
connects Athy with Dublin by water, 
and it is the first station reached 
on the Carlow branch of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. There 
is not much to excite curiosity in the 
town, consisting of a principal street, 
separated into two portions by the 
Barrow, spanned by a strong-built 
bridge, of five arches. It boasts a 
neat square, called Market-square, 
and smaller streets diverge from the 
main street. Considerable trade in 
corn is carried on. Fuel is obtained 
from the neighbouring bog, at a low 
rate, and the markets are well sup- 
plied. In conjunction with Naas, it is 
the assize-town of the County Kildare ; 
and, from the earliest days, was of note 
in the annals of Ireland. It derives 
its name from an ancient ford called 
Athelehac, or Athlegar, the “ Ford to 
the West,” which led from the country 
of Leix towards Caellan, and was the 
scene of a great battle, in the third cen- 
tury, between the warriors of Munster 
and Leix. It was here that Donogh, son 
of Brien Borohme, led his forces across 
the Barrow, on their return from con- 
quering the Danes at Clontarf. In 
their progress through the neighbour- 
ing country of Ossory, occurred the in- 
teresting circumstance which our na- 
tional bard has recorded in one of his 
immortal melodies :— 


“ Forget not our wounded companions who stood 

In the day of distress by our side ; 

While the moss of the valley grew red with their 

blood, 

They stirred not, but conquered and died. 

The sun that now blesses our arms with his light, 
Saw them fall upon Ossory’s plain, 

Qh ! let him not blush, when he leaves us to-night, 
To find that they fell there in vain.” 


The incident is thus mentioned in 
O’Halloran’s ‘‘ History of Ireland.”* 
When they were interrupted in their re- 
turn from the battle of Clontarf, by Fitz- 
patrick, Prince of Ossory, the wounded 
menentreated that they might beallow- 
ed to fight withthe rest. ‘ Let stakes, 
(they said), be stuck in the ground, and 
suffer each of us, tied to and one 
by one of these stakes, be placed in 
his rank, by the side of a sound man.” 
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Between seven and eight hundred 
wounded men, pale, emaciated, and 
supported in this manner, ap 
mixed with the foremost of the troops ; 
never was such another sight exhibited. 
Around Athy circles the memory of 
events graven deep in the soil by the 
swords of chieftains. A frontier town 
of the Pale, it presents many traces of 
defence works; and it is to be hoped 
the spirit of old renown survives in 
the breast of the lords of the soil on 
whose land these ruins remain, and in- 
duces them to take care to prevent an 
vestige of past glory being or 
How strange, amid the din of war, to 
find Religion raising her milk-white 
banner—the dove of peace descending 
among the vultures. ‘Two monasteries 
were founded by the English, one on 
the left bank of the Barrow, by Richard 
de St. Michael, Lord of Rheban, in 
1253, for crutched friars; the other, 
on the east bank, in the thirteenth 
century, for monks of the Dominican 
order. But the presence of these 
pious communities was not safeguard 
enough to ward off the fiery torch of 
the foe. Like the war-cry of the 
Macgregor there came the shout— 


“Roof to the flame and flesh to the eagle,” 


from many a tongue. In 1308, the 
Trish burnt the town, which must have 
been speedily rebuilt, for it was plun- 
dered, in 1315, by the Scots under 
Bruce, after he gained the battle of 
Ardscull, in which several persons of 
note were killed. The Scots lost in 
that fight Sir Fergus Andresson and 
Sir Walter Murray, who were interred 
in the Dominican monastery of Athy. 
After the lapse of a century, the Lord 
Justice of Ireland, considering this 
town one of the keys to the Marches 
of Kildare, in order more securely to 
preserve it as a guard to this part of 
the country, placed it in charge of a 
military governor; and about the year 
1506, a strong castle was built, on the 
east bank of the Barrow, by Gerald, 
eighth Earl of Kildare, for the defence 
of the town. This castle being re- 
paired and enlarged, in 1575, by a 

erson named White, is now called 
White’s Castle. This castle was strug- 
gled for during the Great Rebellion. 
The Irish, under Owen Roe O'Neil, 
held it until it was taken by the Par- 


* « History of Ireland.” Book xii., chap. i. 
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liamentary forces. It has suffered less 
than most of the castles we have seen ; 
and though, no doubt, is curtailed con- 
siderably in dimension, the main keep, 
& massive, square, embattled tower 
close to the bridge, is yet habitable. 
It is now used as a police barrack. 
Athy is a corporate town, having re- 
ceived its charter at the instance of 
Sir Robert Digby, knight, in 1613. 
It returned two members to the Irish 
Parliament until the Union, when, 
according to Lewis,* the sum of £15,000 
Was awarded as compensation for the 
abolition of the elective franchise, 
£13,300 o f which was paid to the 
Duke of Leinster, as proprietor of the 
borough,and £1200 to Lord Ennismore. 
The Duke contributes largely to the 
charitable and educational institutions 
of this town, and appears to have a 
deep hold apon the affections of his 
tenantry. 

* Not far from the town, on the west- 
ern bank of the river, are the glorious 
old walls of Woodstock. The day was 
full of dreamy influences, as the sky of 
soft, fleecy, beautiful clouds, which, 
from their contrast, gave greater in- 
terisity to the blue vault gleaming be- 
tween. The distant hilJs wore a pur- 


es tint; and nearer were the sunny 


anks, and the Barrow shining like 
molten silver. The woodlands looked 
dim in the hazy atmosphere, for the 
heat was intense, and it was delicious 
to enter the cool ruins, and repose in 
the lonely chambers, where our footfall 
sounded strangely, as though we had no 
fight to intrude upon the solitude to 
which the castle was yielded. It, too, 
had its share of blows. The walls are 
of great thickness, to which, doubtless, 
their preservation is mainly owing, and 
deep-mullioned windows show the cost 
bestowed on its erection. To whom 
that honour is due we could not ascer- 
tain. Part of the outer court, and an 
arched gateway, are still standing. The 

rish were in possession, in 1642, but 
were not suffered to retain it. The 
Marquis of Ormond wrested it from 
them, and made it the halting-place 
for his forces. It shared the ever- 
shifting alternations of the period ; the 
Parliamentary troops were surprised 
by Owen Roe O'Neil, in 1647, and 
he held the castle until compelled, in 
turn, to yield it to Lord Inchiquin. 
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Three miles from Athy, on the Dub- 
lin road, is a high mount, or earth- 
work, commanding a view of all the 
country round. This is called the 
Moat of Ardsall, or Ardscull, near 
which the conflict between the English 
and Scots, already mentioned, took 

lace, a.p. 1315. it was planted by 
he Duke of Leinster, and is roppoert 
to mark the last resting-place of some 
famous king or warrior, About two 
miles eastward is another mound, or 
tath, celebrated in history, Mullagh- 
mast. This was the ancient Carmen, 
or inclosure, used as the Naasteigham, 
where the States of South Leinster as- 
sembled. A pillar-stone is near, raised, 
it is supposed, by the worshippers of 


eal. 

When Ireland was converted to 
Christianity, this locality was placed 
under anathema, having been so long 
devoted to heathen rites, and overlook- 
ing one of the chief scenes of Beal- 
worship, called Beal-tinne-glas (Bal- 
tinglass) the pure Patt of Beal. The 

resent name, Mullach-mastian, or 
‘moat of decapitation,” is derived 
from this spot having been the theatre 
of one of the most treacherous 
butcheries that ever disgraced the 
page of history. The account in the 
Statistical Survey of the County Kil- 
dare is as follows :— 


“Carmen takes its present name, Mul- 
laghmast, from the base conduct of some ad- 
venturers in the sixteenth century, who, 
having overrun much of the neighbouring 
country, were resisted by some of the Irish 
chieftains who had property on the Queen’s 
County side of the Barrow. The adven- 
turers proposed an amicable conference, to 
be held at Carmen: it was acceeded to. On 
the Kalends of January (New Year's Day), 
in the nineteenth of Elizabeth, the gentle- 
men of the Queen’s County side of the Bar- 
row, then the boundary of the Pale, repaired 
to Carmen, as to an amicable conference, 
when they were surrounded by three lines of 
horse and foot, and not one survived, The 
successful assassins took possession of the 
properties of the unfortunate gentlemen, and 
the barony beats the name of Slieve Mau- 
gan, or the mountains of mourning. In such 
detestation is the act held by the country 
people, that they believe a descendant of 
the murderers never saw his son arrive at 
the age of twenty-one, The properties so 
acquired have melted away, and got into 
other hands.” 


* Top. Dict,.—Athy. 
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Sad thoughts of the mourning of 
families and friends, which the slaugh- 
ter of so many noble and confiding 
peings had caused, occupied us as we 

nt our course back to Athy. 

The sun cast a flood of autumnal 
light over field and woodland, as 
he sank behind the western heights. 
Overhead lay the blue sky, until it 
blended with pale yellow, as the linger- 
ing rays streaked the azure with gold. 
Twilight overtook us on our road, 
bringing peaceful thoughts. The 
Barrow flowed with a soothing mur- 
mur, and the placid water, on which 
the boats moved so gently as not to 
disturb its rest, lay spread like a mir- 
ror, until the evening wind broke the 
smooth surface into dimpling ripples. 
As we reached our inn, the aspect 
of the heavens denoted a repetition of 
fair weather on the morrow. There 
was not much to remark about the 
hotel where we enjoyed our comfortable 
dinner ; and since writing our account 
of Woodstock, learnt that this was the 
locus in quo remarkable, in the annals 
of the Geraldines, for the preservation 
of the heir by a baboon, or monkey, 
whence the Fitzgeralds derive their 
crest. The story is, that some time 
after this castle had come to the pos- 
session of the Fitzgeralds, by the mar- 
riage, already mentioned, of Dorothea 
O’More with Thomas Lord Offaley, 
@ son was born, and placed at nurse in 
the castle, when it accidentally took 
fire. The flames spread with rapidity ; 
and in the exertion of the first 
law of nature, self-preservation, by 
the household, the heir was for a 
moment forgotten. The terrified do- 
mestics, on remembering their pre- 
cious charge, rushed to the room where 
his cradle lay; but the flames had 
preceded them, and they could get no 
trace of him. The nurse, who did not 
abandon her post, had perished in the 
fire, and each considered the infant 
had also fallen a victim, when, on re- 
gaining the courtyard, they heard a 
strange noise from a remote tower 
which the flames had spared. On 
looking up the domestics beheld a 
favourite baboon, usually kept chained, 
with the young heir of Offaley care- 
fully held in her arms! To place a 
ladder against the tower, and secure 
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the child thus miraculously preserved, 
was the work of an instant; and the 
infant was restored to his despairing 
nts. The noble lord, in remem- 
rance of the safety of his child, took 
as his crest. a monkey chained, proper, 
which continues to be the armorial dis- 
tinction of the Duke of Leinster's 
house. The well-known motto of the 
Geraldine, Crom ili a Boo, means, 
according to Mr. Rawson,* “the dis- 
trict on the crooked water.” A dif- 
ferent signification is given to similar 
sounds in Arabic, as io from a 
letter by the famous Lady Hester 
Stanhope to Sir Gore Ouseley, dated 
from Djouni, in 1837.t She says, 
* All the ancient Irish and Scotch fa- 
tnilies still retain proof of Arab de- 
scent, in name as well as in personal 
characteristic, The Duke of Leinster's 
motto, Croom <Aboo, ‘his father’s 
vineyards,’ has a grand signification, 
alluding to the most learned of works, 
of which only two copies exist.” The 
name of O’Brien is, in Arabic, Obeyan 
or Abeyan, which famous race may, 
perhaps, take its name froth its mas- 
ter.” 

Again en route, we started early, 
following the navigation path, and a 
cheerful morning accompanied us. The 
sun shone brightly through our bed- 
room windows, and we did not linger 
either over our toilette or early break- 
fast. 

We were not long in leaving Athy, 
and getting into the purer air of 
the leafy woodlands. The fields were 
still wet with dews, which sparkled on 
the blades of grass like gems of price— 
diamond or sapphire. Some cows were 
being milked in a farm-yard, and thé 
sweet song of the dairymaid lingers in 
our recollection— 


“ Like joy in memory set.” 


She sung in praise of 


THE PRIDE OF ATHY. 


“ A boy in my teens, just before I reached twenty, 
Oft among the young lasses I cast a hawk's eye, 
Like roses and lilies, and daffydown-dillied, 
Bloomed Cathleen O’Regan, the pride of Athy. 


“ She'd say—‘ Pat, be easy; oh! why do you tease 
me 
I dread to come near you, and cannot tell why.’ 
Be my sowl, neither Jenny, nor Nell of Kilkenny, 
’ Could equal my Cathleen, the pride of Athy. 


* Stat. Survey, County Kildare, ii. 
+ Warburton’s “ Crescent and the Cross,” note 3. 
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“When war was proclaimed, and the battle was 
raging, 
She kissed me, I pressed her, with tears in each 


eye; 
We sighed when we parted, she cried, so engaging, 
*Remember poor Cathleen, who weeps in Athy. 


“ Forget not the hours when you plucked the sweet 
flo 


wers— 
If you ever prove false, I shall certainly die.’ 
*No, Cathleen! To you, love, I'll ever keep true, 


love, 
Sweet Cathleen O'Regan, the pride of Athy.’” 


We saw several country seats, sur- 
rounded by luxuriant plantations; and 
from many a wheaten-field, whose 
brown hue was gradually assuming a 
yellowish tint of ripeness, the plump 
ears inclined gracefully to yield usa 
morning salutation. Fragile poppies 
and purple cornflowers, with innume- 
rable daisies and yellow grounsel, 
seemed to rejoice in the bloom of 
their beauty; and distant hills bound- 
ed the horizon, until lost in the soft 
woolly clouds suspended over them. 
Our route lay through the barony of 
Kilkea and Moone, in the county of 
Kildare; and we journeyed along the 
= of Dunbrea, Ardrie, and 

ankardstown. Some handsome seats 
in this district should be specially men- 
tioned: Kilmoroney, the residence of 
the family of the Very Rev. Dean 
Trench; Farm Hill, and Leinster 
Lodge. A rath, supposed to be of 
Danish construction, is situated close 
to the river. Attributing these circu- 
lar mounds to the Danes is a popular 
error. Long before the advent of the 
Northmen, they were numerous in Ire- 
land, constructed by the Irish chief- 
tains. It has been well remarked, had 
they been erected by the Danes, they 
would have been levelled on their ex- 
tirpation; instead of which, they were 
held in the utmost reverence by the 
country people, who, regarding them 
as the chosen resorts of fairies (the 
“« good people”), preserved them from 
being invaded by ploughshare or spade. 

We overtook a fine old man, pro- 
ceeding to Carlow to see a daughter in 
«settled sarvice;” he had been a helper 
in the stables attached to M‘Evoy’s 
hotel, in Naas, years ago, and knew 
several frequenters of the Curragh, 
whose love for field-sports had brought 
to our acquaintance. As we walked 
along, and discovered we both knew 
the same people, any reserve he might 
have felt towards us wore off. We had 
taken the precaution, on leaving Athy, 
of procuring an ample store of sand- 
wiches; the old ostler was hungry, and 
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enjoyed what, he said, ‘he seldom got 
now—God help him—the bit o’ mate.” 
A halfway public-house afforded some 
good porter, and he was pleased to 
say our ‘‘good natur” reminded him 
of the “ ould times.” 

We inquired could he find no em- 
ployment ? 

** Lord love your honour,” he said, 
** there’s no ’casion for stableboys now; 
these rails have knocked all the posters 
off the roads; and, barrin’ for the hens 
to roost in, there’s no call for the 
chaises.” 

‘*The hotels have suffered also?” 
said we. 

*« B’lieve it, sir; no one thinks of 
stoppin’ for a night now, if they can 
help it; and when they do, ’tisn’t much 
good for the house. They come in, 
maybe, by alate train, and start again 
by an early one.” 

We met some countryfellows driving 
furiously, and beating their horses, at 
which we remonstrated. This elicited 
some remarks from our companion. 

««’Tis asy to see your honour is fond 
o’ the bastes, and I'll engage is a good 
masther over them.” 

We confess the recollection of the 
broken neck of one hunter, a le 
smashed against a coped stone-wall o 
another, sundry broken knees—to say 
nothing of severe punishment in hard 
runs—rose in judgment against our 
acquiescence in this eulogy. We said 
we had some good ones in our day, and 
we always were fond of dogs and horses. 

** Surely, surely—I knowed it. The 
mastiff at the public-house came to 
your honour directly you sat down, 
and dogs is very sagacious.” 

We had dropped, near our chair, the 
paper in which the sandwiches were 
packed ; this might have influenced 
the mastiff’s desire to make our ac- 
quaintance. 

** Horses, though they haven’t the 
credit of it, are very ’cute,” continued 
the old ostler; ‘and there’s a story of 
these parts about a horse of O’More’s 
—your honour heard tell of the 
O’Mores, I'll be bound ? (we said yes) 
—that bangs the world for ’cuteness. 
He saved his masther’s life wanst upon 
a time.” 

« Let us rest a little,” we said, seat- 
ing ourselves on a stile near the old 
entrance, “ and tell us all about it.” 

Nothing loath, the veteran stretched 
himself beside us, with his back against 
an ivy-grown wall, and told his story. 
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«« You see, long and many a day ago, 

the O’Mores, Princes of Leix, were 
te people in this country, before 

the Duke of Leinster or Oliver Crum- 
mell came to the place; and they had 
so many castles, and houses, with the 
best of furniture, and fuil and plenty, 
that the English resolved to root them 
out, or they could get no footing at all. 
Antony O’More was the Cean Rj, 
or chief King, at the time—a famous 
warrior, and tip-top horseman, ready 
to face stone, timber, earth, or wather, 
and had a horse to carry him, by all 
accounts. I can’t say how the horse 
was bred, sir, for the Racing Calendar 
wasn’t published then; but no doubt 
he had the best o’ blood in his veins, 
or he’d have no stall in O’More’s 
stables. I’ve heard Eclipse, that ran a 
mile a minnit, couldn’t stand him one 
hate, or Mr. Irwin’s Faugh-a-ballagh 
run a distance beside him. Well, sir, 
the English planned to take O’More, 
and sure enough they trapped him in 
the mountains, as he was out wolf- 
hunting—for that was the sport then— 
and thought they hadhim snug. All 
the gentlemen that were out with him 
were kilt and murthered ; but O’More 
shouted, ‘ thouman lathe, coppal dun’ 
(* go on, brown horse’), and away he 
went like the wind. Onhe went, over 
hill and dale, by bog and bawn, until 
he reached the brink of a high moun- 
tain near Timahoe ; when, thinking all 
all danger was over, and being very 
tired, O’More threw himself down, and 
fell fast asleep. 

‘* While the Prince was snoring, the 
brave horse stood over him like a sen- 
try on guard; and, sure enough, a fine 
watch he was, for his high head was 
snufling the breeze, and ears cocked 
showed he was wide awake. “Iwas 
well for the Prince, for, my dear sir, 
the English were on the track, and 
every niinnit came nearer and nearer. 
When the horse was sinsible of this, he 
pawed his master to rouse him, but 
the poor chief was so dead beat, he 
remained fast asleep. Well, the poor 
baste was bothered at this; so bedad 
he took the Prince’s coatamore, or great- 
coat, in his mouth, and lifted the 
Prince a little, and shook him; but 
*twouldn’t do. So the fine horse was 
in a quandary entirely when he heard 
the inimy advancing, and couldn’t wake 
the Prince. Again he took him up by 
his mouth, and, rising him purty high, 
let him drop of a suddent. ‘This woke 
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him, shure enough; but he was so 
stiff and wore out, he couldn’t get up 
on the horse, though he heard the Eng- 
lish crossing over to take him. On 
this, sir, what did the horse do but 
kneel down, like a blessed crater, or 
one of the horses in Batty’s Circus, as, 
I dare say, your honour seen, and thus 
helped the Prince to get sated. Feel- 
ing him well in the saddle, and know- 
ing he could stick by the knees—for 
they never wore stirrups—instead of 
striving to get along the fair road, 
which the English were pelting along, 
the brown horse leaped from the top 
of the mountain straight down, in 
three leaps, reached the foot of the 
valley, and carried his rider home to 
Dunamase! The townland is called 
Augh-Antonah, or ‘ Antony’s horse,’ 
as good right it has; and for hundreds 
of years not a blade of grass grew upon 
any of the three spots where the brave 
brown horse landed after each leap.” 

“What place is that ?” we asked; 
pointing to the remains of an ancient 
dwelling, half-hid among the trees. 

*« Grangemellon, sir, an ould ancient 
sate of the Fitzgeralds. I heard tell 
the one who lived there in the time of 
King James—a purty king the bosthoon 
made—was a fine spirited gentleman, 
and well liked by rich and r. 
Shamus couldn’t lave him alone, for | he 
took his property, and made him pri- 
soner; but he got out after the battle 
of the Boyne-wather, and protected all 
the property of Catholics and Protes- 
tants, in the city of Dublin. He was 
requested by the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration to present the keys of Dublin 
Castle to King William, as he ‘sat a- 
horseback, out fornenst the College, 
where his image now stands, and tis 
like the King heard of all the good he 
done, from the answer he med when 
Fitzgerald brought him the keys.” 

«* And what was that?” 


“* Why, sir,” said the King, “‘ they're 
in the hands of arale gentleman. They 
could not be in betther. I wish you to 
keep them.” 

** That was very polite of the King,” 
we replied, as we resumed our walk. 


‘You are a great historian. What 
is your name?” 

** Dan Kelly, please your honour.” 

** And a very good name it is, Dan,” 
we said. 

We were leaving the vestiges of 
former greatness, when it occurred to 
us, that our fellow-traveller might be 
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as learned in legendary lore, as in na- 
tional history, and we questioned him 
accordingly— 

* Troth, then, I’m sure your honout 
is too sinsible to give in to such sha- 
naos.* Puttin’ trust in charms was 
near causin’ a sore loss on these lands. I 
remember the day as if it was but 
yesterday.” 

«You can tell itto us, Dan, as we 
walk on.” 

**You must know, then, sir, that 
when I was a gossoon, going of errands 
from the great house up there,” he 
pointed towards the mansion of Grange- 
mellon, “it was one of the sportingest 
places in the County Kildare, and that’s 
a big word. The finest pack o’ fox- 
hounds that ever gave totigue to a 
tally! met twice a week, an’ lots of 

and company resoorted from all parts. 
ris said they ate the master out of 
house and home, but gentle and simple, 
man and boy, ay, an’ woman, atid 
with horses and dogs, doted down upon 
Jerry Nolan.” 

‘*And who might that fortunate 
person be ?” we inquired. 

*¢ The huntsman, sir; a clane-limbed, 
active, well-fatured man, as ever you 
clapt your two living eyes on; and, 


mavrone, "tis he was the pe of the 


ack, sated on his favorite horse, Paddy 
Vhack, in his bran-new scarlet frock, 
with snow-white cords, and iligant top- 
boots, his velvet cap shinin’ on his head, 
and horn slung by his side. The dogs 
delighted in him, and would follow 
him through fire or wather. They 
loved the sound of his voice, and a cross 
word from his lips would quell the rag- 
ingest worry that ever broke out in a 
kennel. But somebody loved him 
above the dogs, and he loved her as 
well, and a fine couple they wor, as 
ever you'd see in a month of Sundays. 
She was Nancy Mullins, a strong far- 
mer’s daughter on the estate, and a 
grate favourite with the missis, she 
was so genteel. Nancy was a slip ofa 
girl, with a figure and step like a blood 
filly, and one would have thought she 
never hurt the grass under her feet, 
she trod so asy. But she walked 
into the affections of Jerry, an’ no 
mistake, an’ the sight of her, when 
she came to the parlour windys, or to 
the hall-door, maybe, to see the hounds 
pass by, going to the meet, would rise 
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the colour in Jerry’s cheek, till twas 
almost the same as his coat. 

“Now, though everybody about the 
place knew well that Jerry was doting 
down upon Nancy, or Miss Mallins, 
as she was always called, for they wat 
of ould anshint stock, though now farm- 
ing, he was so diffident and bashful, 
and thought so much of her, and so 
little of himself, that he never had the 
courage to say the soft word, only lifted 
his cap when she spoke to him, same as 
to the misses, or any other lady in the 
land. This was frittin’ and grievin’ 
poor Nancy, who did not like to make 
any advances, for she had as much mo- 
desty as a blessednun. Kitty Molloy, 
the dairy-maid, knew exactly how the 
land lay. She tried to put the ‘come 
hether’ herself upon Jerry, but ‘twas 
no go, an’ to do her justice, she had no 
spite agin her rival, for she was a good 
cratur, though her advice was near 
doin’ mischief. One evenin’, towards 
the end of September, as I was bring- 
ing a basket ov groceries from Athy, 
for the riglar supply from Dublin was 
delayed, I heard two voices a-talkin’ 
in the orchard, near the back entrancé, 
and there were the two colleens, Nancy 
and Kitty, discoorsin’ how tomake Jerry 
spake out. 

** As I was a little curos, I stooped a 
bit, so as not to be seen, and listened 
to the colloguin. 

** « Now, Kitty, my darlint, sure you 
wont tell it to mortual ;” said Nancy, 
in her soft, sweet voice, like an April 
wind, or a meandherin’ strame. She had 
an insinivative way of spakin’ that 
went right to your heart. ‘But I’m 
a’most kilt through my love for that 
boy.’ 

*«« Tf I was you, I wouldn’t stand it 
any longer,” replied Kitty Molloy. 

««* Why, then, what on earth would 
you have me do?’ asked Nancy, in 
deep earnestness. ‘ I’d die sooner than 
do anything that a faymale——’ 

**¢ Arrah, don’t bother me, you an’ 
your faymale,’ interrupted Kitty, for 
she was passionate at times, with re- 
spect to you; ‘you and he are the 
conthrariest pair I ever cum across, 
since I lifted a can,’ sis she. 

*«*« Oh! tell me what todo to win his 
love, an’ I'll do it?’ answered Miss 
Mullins, as if subdued by the other's 
sperrit. 


* Idle gossip. 
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**¢ Will you promise that, this night?” 
asked Kitty. 

**¢T promise,’ returned the other ; 
and from the slap that followed, I think 
they shook hands on it. 

“** Well, then,’ commenced Kitty, 
* you must get some love-powdher and 
mix it in his drink.’ 

“ «Love-powder |’ repeated Nancy, 
*I never heard tell of such a thing.’ 

**¢You're wisernow,’ laughed Kitty ; 
**tis the only thing for a bashful man ; 
when once he tastes it, he grows bould 
as the best o’ them.’ 

**« And where is it sold ?’ demanded 
Nancy Mullins. 

«© « At Mrs. Costigan’s.’ 

«©The wise woman ?’ 
Nancy, anxiously. 

««¢ The wise woman,’ echoed her com- 
panion. 

“This was a fortune-teller, plase 
your honour, who lived near the Dane’s 

th, you noticed a-blow near the 
Barrow side.” 

**«Qh! I can’t go,’ sobbed poor 
Nancy; ‘the priest spoke again any 
one having call to her; and you know 
we're to have the station soon.’ 

*« ¢ Well, wash my hands out of you, 
for I can’t think of anything else, So, 
good night, Miss Mullins, and a better 
adwiser,’ said Kitty, as she turned 
aside to depart. 

**¢ Oh! do not leave me, for pity 
sake,’ cried Nancy, ‘ I've no friend 
but you I dare spake to, Kitty dear ; 
and I suppose I had better go, if it’s for 
the best.’ 


demanded 


‘¢¢ ] know no other way to bring him 
round,’ observed Kitty, ¢ it’s only a 
short step from this to the wise wo- 
man’s: no one will see you, an’ to- 
morrow the hounds will be passing 
your door, when you can have acup o’ 
syllabub or a dandy o’ punch, and just 


drop the powdher into it, and you'll see 
my words are true.’ 

** The girls kissed each other. I wait- 
ed till I see Nancy take the road to 
the Rath, an’ went in to deliver my 
errands. 

«*One of the family was taken sick 
in the night with consternation of 
the bowels, I think they called it, an’ 
I was sent over to Athy early, to the 
docthor’s shop, to bid him come imme- 
diately. When I see all the beautiful 
physics, in blue and yallow bottles, 
and quare snakes, and other combus- 
tibles, I thought if I could get a little 
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love-powdher for a sweetheart ov my 
own, I might get it betther from the 
shop than from Mrs. Costigan. How 
the docthor laughed when I axed for 
it; and he was a mighty ’cute man, 
the Heavens be his bed, for many a life 
he saved, so he soon wormed out of mé 
all I have been tellin’ your honour ; 
an’ when he asked me if I thought 
Miss Mullins would give Jerry the 
powdher, and I said yes. * Well, 
then, no harm in bringing this at all 
events,’ he said, ‘as I’m having the 
gig, and, Dan, you shall have a sate ;’ 
and he put a matter like the worm of 
a potteen-still, with the medicine, into 
the gig, and we started for home. 

«Though I lost no time on the road, 
the clock struck ten ere we left Athy, 
and I said by that time the hounds 
quitted the kennel, and were on the 
way to the meet. The docthor touched 
up his horse, and we trotted on gaily, 
till we came to the cross leading to 
Bat Mullins’s farm. Here one of the 
gossoons, with his face as white as 4 
sheet, ran against the gig, as he cried, 
half breathless, ‘Whip up the bohreen 
for your life, docthor dear, poor Jerry 
Nowlan’s a’most off.’ 

‘*¢ What ails him, Patsy ?’ asked the 
doctor, turning the gig. 

««Foamin’ like a mad dog, and 
takin’ four men to hould him.’ 

“«« Thank God, we may save him 
yet,’ muttered the doctor, an’ he kept 
skelpin’ the horse along the rough 
road, an’ the gig leapin’ from jowlt to 
jowlt ; *twasas much as we could do to 

eep our sates, 

‘IIe pulled up at the door with a 
jerk that nearly druv the gig into the 
kitchen windys, and the cries of the 
women, and groaning of poor Jerry, 
with the shouting and noise of the 
men, as they almost failed to keep him 
down, were distracting. 

**¢ Out with you, Dan,’ cried the 
docthor, ‘and get out the stomach- 
pump.’ 

«IT did not know what he meant. 
‘ There’s no ee nearer than the 
Great House, sir,’ I said ; ‘ but there’s 
a very fine well.’ 

««* You be hanged, you omadhawn ! 
Lift up the cushion till I open the 
box;’ and on my raising the lid of 
the drivin’-sate, he pulled out the 
machine that reminded me of the still, 
and hurried with it into the house. 

“The moment the docthor laid his 
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eyes on Jerry, he knew what ailed 
him. All the effects of arsenic were 
before him. 

*©¢T guessed as much,’ he said. 
¢ What did he take the powder in?’ 

«*¢ Milk,’ was the reply, from a do- 
zen voices. 

** ¢ How long since ?’ 

«¢¢ Not ten minutes from the time 
you come.’ 

«¢ ¢ Then there’s hope for him yet,’ 
said the worthy jontleman, and he 
fell to work pumping at Jerry, and 
pouring in hot wather, and, glory be 
to God, he did wondhers, and brought 
him to. 

‘And oh ! when poorNancy,who had 
been the cause of such destruction to 
the boy she loved best in the world, 
found that his life was saved, how she 
threw herself on her knees before the 
docthor, and prayed blessings on his 

ay hairs; and he kissed ce and 

ifted her up, and told her he knew 
Jerry loved her, and if she came to 
consult him, instead of the wise wo- 
man, he would have spared her all she 
suffered. Poor Jerry himself remained 
at Mrs. Mullins’s for a fortnight, be- 
ing as wake as a child, with pains in 
his bones, and the joints of his legs 
without motion. We thought he was 
crippled for life; but by good care, 
and the best of nursing—and may be 
Nancy was not taking good care of 
him — he came round, and in six 
months he was brave and hearty as 
ever.” 

«« Was the wise woman prosecuted ?” 
we inquired. 

«* She, the deluderer,” replied Dan. 
*¢ Likely enough. Do you think the 
wise woman would let herself be nab- 
bed that way. She happened to be 
prowlin’ about just when Jerry got 
the bowl o’ milk from Miss Mullins, 
and when he drank it, he just turned 
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up the whites of his eyes, and rested 
his arms around Nancy’s white neck— 
and, poor girl, she was delighted, for 
she thought Kitty Molloy’s words were 
coming true ; when, Lord save us from 
harm! he fell from the saddle as if he 
was shot, and foamed at the mouth, 
workin’ like one in the fallin’-sick- 
ness, Mrs, Costigan never gave ano- 
ther look, but cut away as if the 
hounds were chasing her, and tale nor 
tidings were never heard of her again.” 

** Did Jerry forgive Miss Mullins?” 
we inquired. 

** Ayeh! ’tis he that did, and mar- 
ried her in style, with Kitty Molloy 
as bridesmaid. ‘ Shure,’ sis she, ¢ ’tis 
I made the match after all, for you 
must bring a bashful man to death’s 
door before you get any good of 
him.’” 

While our entertaining companion 
thus shortened the road, we had pass- 
ed by various country seats. Some 
locks are on the stream of the Barrow, 
which is increased in volume by junc- 
tion with divers small rivers, the Lerr 
and the Greese, which fall into it near 
the bounds of the counties Carlow and 
Kildare. In our progress through the 


ng of Urglin, in the County Car- 


ow, our companion pointed out Pala- 
tine town, with the handsome residence 
of F. W. Burton, Esq., Burton Hall, 
surrounded by fine woodlands. Rut- 
land House and Rutland Lodge are 
also in this district. We caught glimp- 
ses of Mount Leinster and Black- 
stairs Mountain, separating Carlow 
from the County Wexford, and skirted 
the spacious demesne of Oakpark, to 
Besfield Lock. The smoke and bustle, 
crowded houses, and clamour ofa large 
town, now rose on every side, and we 
entered Carlow, an account of which 
we must reserve for the next number of 
our national Magazine. 


J. R. OF. 





